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PREFACE 


HAT  the  Politure  and  Be- 
nignity of /^^t?//o  (the  Patron 
of  Refined  Pleafure)  was 
more  eligible  than  the  furly 
Afpefts  and  tragical  Attri- 
butes of  Mars,  the  tempeftu- 
ous  Surges  of  Neptune^  or  the  amazing  Thun- 
ders of  Imperial  Jove  5  and  (as  Fhosbus)  by 
his  benign  Beams,  took  Gardening  into 
his  Protedion  more  immediately  than  any  of 
the  reft,  not  excepting  ^he  Delightful  Mufes^ 
otherwife  the  darling  Favourites  of  his  Em- 
pire. 

That  Minerva  (hone  brighter  in  her  Paci- 
fick  and  Emolumental  Drefs,  than  in  her 
moft  polifti'd  Habihments  of  War  5  and  the 
beautiful  and  chafte  Diana  u^as  eclips'd  by 
the  more  dazling  Rays  of  (her  own  felf )  in 
Cynthia  and  Phcebe^  by  whofe  Monthly  Re- 
volution the  vrhole  Scene  of  Nature,  and 
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Vegetation  in  particular,  was  by  themfuppo- 
fed  to  be  direded. 

That  Ceres  and  Pomona  prefided  o'er  the 
Deities  of  their  refpedive  Countries  3  and 
that  Flora  (before  the  Attraftion  of  thofe  in- 
delible Spots  of  Proftitution,  with  which  (he 
is  fince  tainted)  was  more  amiable  than  Venus 
herfelf^  is  not  rational,  but  delightful  to  fup- 
pofe,  from  the  Benefit  and  Happinefs  that 
accrued  to  Mankind  from  thofe  benign  Pow- 
ers, more  than  many  of  that  numbqrlefe 
train  of  Deities  (many  of  them  the  imperious 
VaiTals  of  Ambition,  Cruelty,  and  Revenge,) 
and  rather  ador'd  out  of  Fear  than  Love  bf 
thofe  deluded  Heathens. 

The  Medicinal  and  Salutary  Virtues  of 
Kitchen- Vegetables  are  fo  univerfally  known, 
that  all  Mankind  daily  recdve  bounteous 
Afliftance  therefrom  3  being  fuch  as  mix 
themfelves  with,  and  qualifie  the  violent 
Ferment  of  the  Blood,  purifying  and  fweet- 
ning  the  Chylous  Spirits  of  the  Body,  ^c. 
But  the  happy  (I  had  almofl  faid  Supernatu- 
ral )  Power  of  the  Vine,  and  the  Ambrofial 
Juices  of  Fruits,  are  fuch,  that  all,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern,  feem  very  ready  to 
confefs  its  Virtue,  how  Reviving  to  the 
drooping  Spirits  of  the  fatigued  Statefman 
and  Senator,  how  Quickning  to  the  Studious 
and  Learned,  and  RefreQiing  to  the  laborious 
Artizan  and  Mechanick :  The  fovereign 
Qiialities  of  this  is  fo  great,  that  all  feem 
wiiiing  to  join  in  Wreathing  the  Teinples  of 

that 
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that  cheerful  Deity  with  his  beauteous  Pro- 
duce, and  in  elevating  his  Statue  above  the 
Rabble  of  thofe  fiditious  and  bloody  Damons^ 
rather  than  Deities,  common  amongft  the 
Antientis. 

But  that  Agriculture  and  Gard'ning,  ab- 
ftraded  from  the  Profits  of  it,  was  fo  very 
folid,  durable,  and  delightful  an  Employ, 
plac  d  above  the  moft  refined  Pleafures  of  An- 
tiquity (not  inferior  to  the  Seraphick  Enter- 
tainments of  Mufick  and  Poetry)  ancient 
Hiftory  undeniably  proves  5  and  that  the 
ancienteft  and  politeft  Heathens  formed  the 
greateft  Conceptions,  and  the  moft  elevnted 
Notions  they  had  of  Heaven  and  a  Future 
State,  from  the  incomparable  Beauties  of  the 
Garden  5  the  Writings  of  their  Poets  and 
Hiftoriahs  do  every-where  declare  3  their 
Elyziu7n  being  no  other  than  the  happy  and 
regular  Diftribution,  and  cheerful  Afped 
of  pleafant  Gardens,  Meadows,  and  Fields, 
and  had  its  Original  and  Etymological  Deri- 
vation fi^m  the  feveral  Roots  out  of  the  Ori- 
ental Languages,  implying  the  exalted  No- 
tions of  Joy,  Happinefs,  and  Pleafurc,  and 
the  other  unbounded  Felicities  of  Nature, 
in  her  greateft  Glory,  the  fublimeft  Height 
thofe  adumbrated  Minds  could  at  that  time 
poffibly  amount  to. 

-Of  the  like.  Import  doubtlefs  was  Paradife, 

which  properly  fignifics  Gardens  of  Pleafi^rej 

the  Refidence  of  Angelick  and  Happy  Souls, 

unfuUied  with  Guilt,  and  of  Duration  equal 

a  2  with 
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with  Time  :  And  tho'  the  Original  Compaft 
between  God  and  Man  was  after  that  inva- 
lidated and  broke,  yet  we  may  gather  from 
After-Hiftory,  how  great  a  Share  Gard  ning, 
and  the  Pleafures  of  the  Country,  had  in  the 
Minds  and  Praftice  of  the  moft  Virtuous  in 
all  the  fucceflive  Centuries  of  the  World. 

The  ancient  Jttick  and  Roman  Worthies 
erefted  magnificent  Statues,  and  decreed 
Annual  Honours  to  be  paid  to  their  Rural 
and  HoYtmfidl  Deities  5  and  the  Great  Au- 
giifius,  after  that  long  Scene  of  Mifery,  and 
the  difmal  Devaftation  of  his  Country, 
thought  it  a  Matter  worthy  of  a  Publick 
Infcription : 

Rediit  Cnltus  in  Agris. 

And  as  he  worthily  efteemed  it,  fo  he  order- 
ed it  to  be  placed  amongft  the  greateft  Glories 
of  his  Reign. 

But  that  Eternal  Honour  (Gardening')  has 
received  from  the  peculiar  Act,  the  fole  and 
manual  Operation  and  Contrivance  #f  Omni- 
potence, in  the  beautiful  Portraiture  and  har- 
monious Diftribution  of  Paradife^  carries 
with  it  fuch  a  kind  of  Divine  Revelation,  as 
is  fufficient  to  lilence  ks  Enemies  (were  it 
poffibly  that  fo  innocent  an  Employ  cou'd 
have  any)  and  to  raife  Idea's  far  above,  and 
never  to  be  raz'd  out  of  the  Minds  of  that 
part  of  Mankind  who  purfue  Pleafures,  and 
expend  their  Time  and  Treafure  in  Matters 
of  a  iefs  refined  Nature. 

And 
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And  indeed,  Gardening,  and  the  other  Bu- 
finefs  and  Pleafures  of  a  Country  Life,  being 
Subjefts  of  fo  noble  and  fublime  a  Tafte,  be- 
yond any  one  Art  (I  might  fay  the  col- 
leftive  Body  of  Arts)  carries  with  it  its  own 
Recommendation,  were  there  no  Examples 
or  Precepts  of  this  kind  either  in  Sacred  or 
Civil  Writ^'j' no!ij:^;?^.>w  Jit'IjooI  i: '•.>  .^nui.;') 
.  Tis  in  the  quiet  Enjoyment  'of  Rural  Ite- 
lights,  the  refrelhing  and  odoriferous  Breezes 
of  Garden  Air,  that  That  Deluge  of  Vapours 
and  thofe  Terrors  of  Hypocondraifm,  which 
croud  and  opprefs  the  Head,  aredifpell'd,  and 
that  divine  kind  oiHalitus  there  drawn,  perfpi- 
ring  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  which  regulates 
the  precipitate  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  and 
the  irregular  Pulfation  of  the  whole  Machine  : 
'Tis  there  Reafon,  Judgment,  and  Hands  are 
fo  bufily  employed,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
any  vain  or  trifling  Thoughts  to  interrupt 
^theirfweet  Retirement:  And  'tis  from  the 
Admiration  of  thefe  that  the  Soul  is  elevated 
to  unlimited  Heights  above,  and  modell'd 
and  prepared  for  the  fweet'  Reception  and 
happy  Enjoyment  of  Felicities,  the  durableft 
as  well  as  happieft  that  Omnifcience  has 
treated.  And  confidering  to  what  a  pitch 
the  Praftice  and  Efteem  of  Gard'ning  is  with- 
in thefe  thirty  Years  laft  paft  arriv'd,  it  may 
not  improbably  be  matter  of  fome  Obferva- 
tion  in  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great- 
Britain^  the  Encouragers  and  Promoters  oi 
it,  that  fo  few  Books  have  been  originally 
a  3  pub- 
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publifli'd  in  their  own  Native  Language,  for 
the  liluftration  of  the  prefent  Methods,  and 
tnaking  fuch  farther  Additions  add .  Improve^ 
ments,  as  upon  mature  Cbnfidcration  may 
appear  to  be  neceffary.         ....  . ;  oci    ■.  .A 

There  feems  nothing,  certainljrvfo  mucH 
wanting  to  complcat  its  clear  and  folid  Foun- 
dations, as  a  fuccinft  Colledion  of  the.  feve-:^ 
ral  Rules.niadeufe  of  in  our  prefent  Praftice, 
ft)  methodically  and  intelhgibly  difpos^d; 
that  all  Learners  may  not  be  to  (e^k  at  Nootb 
day,  and  wamder  at  ^  time  wh^  this  Art 
kin  its  higheft  M.eridiin.  :  .> 

And  not  only  this,  but  likewife  Agricul^ 
ture  (with  whieh  Gard'ning  is  inextricably 
wove)  and  alfo  all  jthe  Bufinefs  and  Pleafures 
of  a  Country  Life  (fcatter'd  up  and  down  as 
they  are  in  loofc  irregular  Papers  and  Books  0 
I  fay,  if  thefe  were  all  collefted  together  intd 
Order  and  Method,  'twould :  poflibly  be  a 
Work  not  unworthy  fome  laboriousTen  :  And 
fince  'twould  make  too  large  a  Volume  in  one, 
it  might  be  better  to  divide  them  into  feveral 
Parts,  into  Books  of  this  Size,  which  would 
not  only  make  a  handfome  Sett  in  the  Study, 
but  would  likewife  be  compleat  Pocket  Cora-? 
panions  in  the  Field,  eafily  puird  otlt  and 
read  on  any  Occafion.  Towards  this  I  have 
collated  fome  Materials,  but  their  Publica* 
tion  will  entirely  depend  on  the  Succefs  this 
meets  with  in  the  World. 

But  to  return  nearer  to  our  prefent  Pur- 
pole:    Whatever  helps  it   may  be  thought 

that 
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that  Books  of  this  kind  already  publiflied  may 
afford,  (the  greateft  part  of  them  being  Ti  an- 
flations  from  other  Languages,  and  calcula- 
ted for  Soils  and  Regions  quite  different  from 
ours)  they  have  been  complain'd  of  as  very 
deficient  5  and  what  Succefs  thofe  Gentlemen 
have  had,  after  all  their  Care  and  Pains  iit 
Abridging,  ^c.  ^  they  themfelves  beft  know. 
And  perhaps  it   might   have  been  more 
cafy  for  them,  as  well  as  more  inftruftive 
to  the  World,  if  they  had  begun  de  novo^  if 
on  a  Rafa  Tabula^  and  an  original  Bafis  of 
their  own  laying,  they  had  fuperftrufted  the 
pleafing  Rules  of  Gardening  ^  for  tho'  Inven- 
tion may  not  be  put  fo  much  to  the  Stretch 
in  compofing,    yet  'tis  certain,   Labour  and 
Judgment  are  much  more  fo,  by  extricating 
the  effential  parts  of  thofe  circumlocutory  anl 
confus'd  Rules  that  abound  in  one,  and  by 
making  fiich  Remarks  as  would  be  of  any 
great  Ufe  in  the  other.    The  Theory  andFra- 
8ice  of  Gard'niTig,  lately  Tranflated  by  Mr. 
James  of  Greenwich^  is  efteemed,  in  its  way, 
the  beft  that  has  appeared  iji  this  or  any  other 
Language,  and  feems  to  be  the  beft- laid  De- 
lign,    and  carried  on  with  the  moft  Judg- 
ment 5  but  that  being  writ  in  a  Country  much 
differing,  and  very  far  inferior  to  this,  in  re- 
fbed  of  the  Natural  Embellifhments.  of  our 
Gardens,  as  good  Grafs,  Gravel,  &c.  makes 
a  great  Alteration  in  point   oiBefign.    Be- 
fides,  there  arc  fome  confiderable  Defefts  iii 
that  way  of  Gardening,  as  well  as  in  the 
'  34  'Defigm 
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Defigns  thcmfelves,  which  I  fliall  take  more 
notice  of  in  due  Time  and  Place. 

As  for  feveral  other  Books  that  have  been 
printed  in  our  own  Language,  I  have  neither 
the  Vanity  nor  Ill-will  of  cenfuring  or  con- 
demning any  thing  that  is  contained  in  them  ^ 
but  rather  pay  a  great  deal  of  Refped  to  the 
Memory  of  their  Editors,  and  fliall  make  ufe 
of  thofe  Writings^whete-ever  they  agree  with 
our  prefent  Method  :  But  many  of  them  be-? 
ing  writ  fome  Years  ago,  before  Gardening 
was  fo  well  known  as  'tis  now  ^  ^nd  others 
being  of  fo  mean  a  Tafleas  fcarce  to  Bear  Read- 
ing at  all  3  I  cann't  but  after  much  Thought 
be  of  an  humble  Opinion,  that  the  prefent 
Undertaking  will   be   of  fome  Ufe  to  the 
World. 

Th6  Reafon  of  this  Omiflion  I  have  been 

hinting  at,  I  mean  the  want  of  more  and 

better  Garden  Originals,    feems  to  be  that 

great  Hurry  which  thofe  (^)  Gentlemen  have 

been  always  in,    to  whofe   Share  the  chief 

Practice  (as  well  as  Profit)  of  Gardening  has 

fallen  5  fince  had  their  Leifure  been  equal  to 

their   Experience,    the   World  might    from 

them  have  reafonably  expected  the  compleat- 

eft  Syftem  of  Gard'mng  that  any  Age  or 

Country  has  produced  :  'Tis  to  them  we  owe 

many  of  thofe  valuable  Precepts  in  Gardening 

now  in  ufe,  and  their  Memory  ought  to  be 

tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  with  the  feme  Care 

■    ,^i  I  m         II  III  — 

(^a)- Mr,  loUon  and  Wiic. 

as 
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as  tliofe  of  the  great  eft  and  moft  laborious 
Philofophers  and  Heroes,  who  by  their  Writ- 
ing and  Praftice  have  defcrv'd  fo  well  of  the 
World. 

But  fince  they  have  nbt*  been  pleafed  (or 
indeed,  as  their  Bufinefs  may  not  yet  have 
permitted  them)  to  anfwer  the  juft  Expeda- 
tions  of  the  World  (b),  and  fuch  as  they  have 
given  Hopes  of  thcmfelves,  and  which  may 
now  probably  be  farther  off  than  before,  by 
the  Lofs  Gard  ning  has  fuftain'd  in  the  Death 
of  one  of  the  greateft  Members  of  that  Un- 
dertaking 5  it  will,  I  hope,  excufe  the  Pre- 
fumption  of  this  Defign,  and  of  any  other 
that  may  tend  to  the  Recording  and  Impro- 
ving this  truly  Innocent,  Noble,  and  Emolu- 
Biental  Employ. 

Every  Man  is  at   liberty,   or  rather  he  k 
indifpenfably  oblig'd  to  make  what  Advances 
he  can  in  the  Art  he  is  brought  up  to,  and 
in  the  Age  he  lives  3  and  whoever  does  not 
this,  anfwers  not  one  End  of  his  Creation, 
and  but  little  exceeds  the  Beaft  that  periflies. 
And  in  this  refped,  as  no  one's  Meannefs  of 
State  can  excufe  him  for  his  Negled,  fo  it 
can  be  no  caufe  for  others  in  a  more  flourifh- 
ing  Condition  to  malign  or  envy  his  Labours 
or  Endeavours,  much  lefs  to  ufe  them  with 
that  fcurvy  Treatment  that  too  often  attends 
fuch  Works. 


(b)  Vtd,  Prelkce  to  the  Recx'd  Gard'ncr. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  confefs,  the  Undertaking  and  Well* 
managing  this  Matter  is  a  very  arduous  and! 
difficult  Point,  not  to  be  attained  to  without. 
Diligence,  Application,  and  tolerable  Expe- 
rience, and  a  full  Refolution  of  purfuing  it 
with  Vigour  ^  fince  this  is  an  Age  abounding 
with  Wit,  Learning,  and  Judgment  too  pe- 
netrating to  be  any-way  impofed  on  5  and  that 
Perfon  who  dare  alTurae  it  without  thofe 
Qualifications  and  Refolves,  is  certainly  guil- 
ty of  an  unpardonable  Folly. 

I  hope  I  fliail  not  be  altogether  unfit  for 
this  Work,  by  the  Happioefs  I  have  had  in 
an  Education  none  of  the  meanefl  for  one  of 
my  ProfefTion^  and  of  having  a  conliderable 
Share  in  all  parts  of  the  greateft  Works  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  under  the  greateft  Ma- 
ilers^ and  even  that  which  fome  may  proba- 
bly reckon  otherwife,  I  mean  fome  fmall  Re- 
volutions and  Mcannefs  of  Fortune,  as  it  has 
fometimes  thrown  me  upon  the  greateft  Sla- 
very^  fo  it  has  at  other  times  amongft  the  beft 
Men  and  Books  5  by  which  means,  and  I  hope 
an  allowable  Induflry  and  Ambition,  and  an 
eager  Defire  of  being  acquainted  with  all  papts 
of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  all  the  ufeful  parts 
of  Gardening,  I  have  tafted  both  rough  and 
fmooth  (as  we  plainly  call  it)  from  the  beft 
Bufinefs  and  Books,  to  the  meaneft  Labours 
of  the  Scythe,  Spade,  and  Wheel-barrow. 

The  Misfortune  that  moft  of  my  ProfefTipn 
are  under,  in  not  having  been  Abroad,  is  cer- 
tainly great  5  that  noble  Tafte  with  which 

Gardens 
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Garijfctos  in  France  and  other  Countries  a- 
6oi?nd,  is  in  fotne  meafure  difcoverable  from 
thofe  Plans  an<3LPerfpedives  that  are  brought 
over  from  thence  ^  but  this  1  hope  amply  tq 
fupply  in  fome  fhort  time,  and  to  draw  the 
magnificent  Idea  s  of  thofe  Natibns  into  a  Vo- 
lutne  by  it  felf. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  proceed  on  a  kind  of 
pxtenfive  Gardning,  not  yet  much  us'd 
with  us,  to  which  I  fuppofe  thofe  Obferva- 
tiom  I  fhall  there  make  will  be  very  proper 
Addenda's^  the  chief  Benefit  accruing  from 
thence  being  in  Water-works  and  Statues, 
Fruits,  &c. 

This  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  the 
Book  itfelf :  And  that  I  might  the  better  in- 
troduce what  I  had  to  fay  in  Gard'ning,  I 
Ji^ve  commenc'd  my  Difcourfe  from  its  Ori- 
ginal, from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  and 
the, firft  Date  of  Time  itfelf,  and  by  a  fuc- 
cinft  Deduftion  brought  it  down  to  this  pre- 
fent  Time,  a  Time  very  memorable  for  thes 
Figure  Gard'ning  makes  amongft  other  Arts 
and  Sciences.  i 

In  the  Bufinefs  of  Gard'ning,  to  proceed 
methodically.  I  have  laid  down  plainly  the 
Nature  of  Earth,  Water,  the  Sun  and  Air, 
(the  Operative,  Meteorological  Powers  of 
Nature)  and  the  Method  by  which  they  con- 
fpire  together  in  the  Growth  of  Trees,  and 
the  ftupendous  Arcana  of  Vegetation  :  This 
is  intermixt  with  Diredions  for  making  Ma- 
gazines for  the  Improvement  of  thofe  two 
'^  kinds 
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kinds  of  Earth  in   which  we  generally  a- 
bound,  (viz.)  Heavy  and  Light,  or  Cold  and 
Hot  Lands  5  and  alfo  the  manner  of  impreg-. 
Dating  Water,  and  how  to  aiGft  Nature  in 
the  Extremities  either  of  Cold  or  Heat. 

When  thefe  things  are  well  known,  I  have 
fuppos'd  the  Praftice  of  Raifing  Trees  might 
te  the  eafierand  better  attained  to :  But  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Philofophical  Difcourfe  on  Earth,  has 
abundantly  provided  for  this  Matter,  and  con* 
fequently  there  is  no  occafion  of  writing  more 
on  this  Subjeft. 

And  indeed  it  mufl  be  own'd,  that  among 
all  the  elaborate  Works  of  that  Author,  none 
is  more  charming  or  fuller  of  good  Philofo- 
phy  than  that  is  ^  but  it  is  withal  fo  nicely 
drawn,  that  'twould  be  hard  for  an  honeft  plain 
Country  Planter  to  extrad:  Rules  for  the  compo- 
fing  of  Earths  proper  for  his  fimple  Purpofe : 
So  exquifitely  fine  are  his  Compofitions,  fit 
chiefly  for  Flowres  and  choice  Exotics,  ra- 
ther than  the  more  Ruftical  and  Plain  Ways 
of  Tilling  and  Improving  Country  Lands* 

I  have  therefore  followed  a  more  fimple 
and  plain  Method :  Having  firft  divided  the 
Earths  I  would  improve,  into  two  Parts, 
Light  and  Heavy,  and  the  Materials  for  Im- 
provement of  a  very  few  kinds,  fuch  as  are 
proper  for  thefe  two  forts  of  Land,  and  eafy 
to  be  got  at  every  Husbandman's  Door  ^  to 
which  I  have  added  a  third  Advice,  in  rela- 
tion to  Earth  exhaufted  and  worn  out  3  and 

'  thus 
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thus  I  have  (I  hope)  fully  provided  my  Rea- 
der with  Magazines  of  Earth  fit  for  the  Pur- 
pofe  of  Raifing  Trees. 

My  next,  is  the  Raifing  Wood  and  Foreft- 
Trees  in  Nurferies,  or  otherwife  more  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  Coppices,  &c.  This  likcwife 
has  been  already  handled  by  Mr,  Eveljin  in 
his  Sylva^  and  Others.  But  befides  that 
we  have  now  much  better  Methods  of  Rai- 
fing Trees  than  they  had  then,  at  lead  they 
are  more  univerfally  known 5  (the  Rules 
there  deliver'd,  being  chiefly  extrafted  out 
of  the  ancient  Writings  of  Pliny ^  Columella, 
&c. )  Neither  is  his  Method  fo  Inftruftive 
to  a  young  Country  Beginner  as  could  be 
wifli'd  5  fince  the  Courfe  of  his  Diredion  is 
often  broke  off  by  Digreffions  concerning  the 
Mechanical,  and  very  often  the  Medicinal  Ufes 
of  the  Plant  he  is  teaching  to  raife  5  and  has 
alfo  taught  the  Propagation  of  every  kind  of 
Tree  feparately  :  Whereas  one  and  the  fame 
Method  raifes  a  great  many  kinds  of  Plants  ^ 
an  Oak  is  lais'd  of  Maft  or  Seed,  like  the 
Chefnut,  Beach,  Hornbeam,  &c. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  followed  and 
enlarg'd  on  the  Method  laid  down  by  Fjrgil 
in  his  2d  Georgick,  who  has  reduced  all  that 
are  rais'd  by  Seed  into  one  Clafs,  and  thofe 
that  are  rais'd  by  Arcuation  or  Laying  into 
another  ^  which  avoids  a  great  deal  of  Re- 
petition, and  makes  the  raifing  Trees  much 
more  eafie  and  intelligible.  I  have  iikewife, 
;is  it  were,  chained  all  my  Diredions  one  to 

another  t 
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another  ^  fo  that  a  Learner  leaving  off^  msxf 
have  a  quick  recourfe  to  his  Inftrudions 
again  5  which  is  not  fo  eafie  to  be  done  iq 
Voluminous  Works :  but  this  is  fo  difpos'd, 
that  the  Thread  is  never  broke  'till  he  is  got 
quite  through  the  whole  Procefs.  In  fine, 
thefe  plain  Direa:ions,how  compendious  foevcc 
they  may  at  firft  fight  feem  to  be,  contain 
the  moft  material  Things  to  be  Icarn'd  in 
that  Matter.  ...i! 

And  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  whatever  Value 
we  put  upon  the  Works  of  that  great  Authdx 
juft  mention'd,  that  his  Writings  abound 
rather  with  the  Marks  of  an  excellent  Scbor 
lar,  than  an  intelligible  and  praftical  Gax-r 
dener.       But  to  proceed  : 

Having  thus  provided  the  Country  Oen^ 
tleman  with  Diredions  for  Raifing  of  Woody 
the  great  Beauty  and  Security  of  his  Villa  ^ 
I  go  on,  next  of  all,  to  fpeak  of  Water  ^  by 
which  I  mean,  not  altogether  that  cjefign'd 
for  Ufe,  but  Beauty,  and  without  which 
the  beft  Country-Seat  is  very  deficient  j. 
ivherein  I  have  enlarged  on  the  Original  of 
Springs,  the  manner  of  bringing  them  home, 
and  the  beft  way  of  ufing  them  in  Fountains, 
Cafcades,  and  the  like. 

Then  follow  Statues^  one  of  the  nobleft  Or- 
naments of  our  beft  Gardens  and  Plantations, 
which  not  only  make  a  magnificent  Appear- 
ance 5  but  'tis  there  alfo  we  hieroglyphically 
read  the  great  Ideas  of  Valour  and  Renown, 
that   particularly  diftinguiflied  thofe  Antients 

above 
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above  the  reft  of  their  fellow-Creatures, 
and  is  of  continual  Ufa  and  Amufement  to 
the  ferious  Beholders :  Tis  there,  befides 
the  Lineaments  and  Portraitures  of  Rational 
Beings,  we  read  the  true  Lineaments  of 
Heroifm  and  Virtue,  and  other  Attributes 
which  deify 'd  thofe  never-dying  Hero's. 

And  that  they  might  the  more  efFeftually 
ftrike  the  Imagination,  1  have  endeavour'd 
to  promote  their  proper  Magnitude,  Dimen- 
fions,  and  Diftribution  in  the  feveral  Quar- 
ters, Centres,  Lawns,  and  RecelTes  of  our 
T^ejjgns  :  To  all  which  is  added  a  fhort  Ad* 
dition  on  Gr/^y},  Gravel,  6cc. 

This  being  a  fhort  Abftraft  of  the  Con- 
tents of  this  Volume  5  I  fhall,  for  the  Satif- 
faftion  of  my  Readers,  give  fome  Account  of 
the  next  I  intend  to  publilh,  ( if  Providence 
permits,  and  this  find  Acceptance  in  the 
World  )  which  I  couch  under  the  general 

Title   of    ICHNOGKAPHIA    RuSTICA   5     by 

which  is  meant,  the  general  Defigning  and 
and  Diftributing  of  Coun try-Seats  into  Gar- 
dens, Woods,  Parks,  Paddocks,  &c.  which 
I  therefore  call  Forejl,  or,  in  a  more  eafie 
Stile,  Rural  Gardening, 

I  (hall  not  mention  the  particular  Method 
in  which  I  intend  to  handle  that  Subjed, 
but  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  Befign  m 
General, ^and  the  Reafons  that  have  induced 
me  to  that  way  of  thinking,  which  is,  in 
fliort,  from  that  Magnificence  that  is  eafily. 
dilcoverable  from  the  fr^/zcZ?  Defigns,  which 

certainly 
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certainly  yet  very  much  excel  Ours,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  confiderable  Advantages 
we  have  by  Nature  beyond  what  they 
have. 

But  becaufe  Perfons  differ  in  their  Opi- 
nions about  Defign^  it  may  be  requifite  I 
fliouid  lay  down  thofe  Rules  that  are  the 
Standard  of  my  Judgment  and  Procedure  in 
this  Matter  5  fince  whoever  endeavours  to 
enforce  a  Belief  of  thofe  Things  he  can  give 
no  Reafon  for,  impofes  on  the  World,  and 
inftead  of  Inftrufting,  highly  Affronts  his 
Reader. 

The  Precepts  of  the  Cultivating  part  of 
Gardening,  depend  on  Obfervation  and  Ex- 
perience 5  but  this  ofDeJigniTig,  on  a  noble  and 
correft  Judgment  and  Tafte  of  Things :  And 
where-ever  Rules  drawn  from  One's  own 
Knowledge,  or  the  Writings  of  indubitable  An- 
tiquity, are  wanting,  'tis  then  one  muft  have 
recourfe  to  parallel  Cafes  for  the  Informa- 
tion, and  indeed  the  Determination  of  Judg- 
ment, to  Architcdure  Civil  and  Military, 
to  Nature,  nay  fometimes  to  Divinity,  Mo- 
rality, Poetry,  and  the  like. 

This  is  the  Method  1  have  taken  in  the 
piirfuit  of  Dejign  :,  and  the  Thefes  I  have 
drawn  for  mv  Directions  therein,  are  fumm'd 
up  in  this  Ruftick  Verfe, 

Utile  qui  dulci  mlfcens,  iiigentia  Rnra, 
S'mpkx  Munditiis  ornat,punclum  hie  tuht  omne. 

And 
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'  And  for  that  no  body  has  yet  enlarg'd  on 
this  Matter,  but  every  one  makes  what 
Judgment  he  pleafes,  and  thereby  leaves 
Defign  in  Confufion,  I  Ihall  take  thefe  diree 
Motto's  in  their  Courfe,  being  fuch  as  have 
in  other  Cafes  had  the  Approbation  of  all 
Mankind,  and  may  not  improperly  be  applied 
to  this. 

•  Utile  dulci  is  what  may  not  be  thought  a 
proper  Theme  for  Princes,  whofe  Riches  and 
Powers  are  very  great  5  but  there  feems  to 
be  a  fecret  Pleafure  in  the  very  Words,  and 
I  believe  there  are  few  of  the  greateft  Nobi- 
lity, whofe  Wealth  overflows  fo  much  as  to 
have  no  regard  to  thetn :  By  this  is  not  im- 
probably meant  a  judicious  Mixture  and  I;icor- 
poration  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  G^untr/,with 
the  Profits  5  this  I  fhall  ftudioufly  endeavour 
to  follow,  and  for  the  prefent  ftiall  only  obferve, 
that  all  my  Defigns  tend  that  Way :  And  by 
mixing  the  ufeful  and  profitable  Parts  of  Gar- 
dening with  the  pleafurable  in  the  Interior 
Parts  of  my  Defigns^  and  Paddocks,  obfcure 
Enclofures,  &c,  in  the  Outward :  My  De- 
figns are  thereby  vaftly  enlarged,  and  both 
Profit  and  Pleafure  may  be  faid  to  be  agree- 
ably mix'd  together  :  For  I  cann't  but  think 
the  Perfon  that  barters  the  firft  for  the 
fake  of  the  fineft  Garden  in  the  World,  makes 
a  very  bad  Exchange  5  but  if  they  can  be 
well  thrown  one  amongft  another,  it  muft 
be  very  fatisfaftory.  And  if  under  this  Head 
be  underftood  a  Frugality  in  the  Manage- 
Vo  L.  L  b  meat 
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ment  and  Performance,  this  will  appear  in 
the  Diredion  that  will  be  found  in  this  Trea^ 
tife,  and  in  the  other  much  morefo. 

By  Ingentia  Rura  (apply *d  to  Gard'ning) 
we  may  underftand  that  Extcnfive  Way  of 
Gardening  that  I  have  already  hinted  at,  and 
fliall  more  fully  handle  ^  this  the  French  call 
La  Grand  Manier^  and  is  oppos'd  tothofe 
cfimping,  diminutive,  and  wretched  Perfor- 
mances we  every-where  meet  with,  fo  bad, 
and  withal  fo  expenfive,  that  other  Parts  of 
a  Gentleman's  Care  is  often,  by  unavoidable 
Neceffity,  left  undone^  the  Top  of  thcfe 
Defigns  being  in  Clipt  Plants,  Flowers,  and 
other  trifling  Decorations  (which  I  fliall  fpeak 
more  of  by  and  by)  fit  only  for  little  Town^ 
Gardens,  and  not  for  the  expanfive  Tracts  of 
the  Country. 

This  then  confifts  rightly  in  large  pro-i 
lated  Gardens  and  Plantations,  adorn'd  witfe 
magnificent  Statues  and  Water-works,  full 
of  long  extended,  fliady  Walks  and  Groves  5 
neither  does  it  altogether  exclude  the  Ufe  of 
private  Keceffes,  and  fome  little  retired  Ca- 
binets 5  this  feems  to  be  the  general  Idea  of 
the  Plan  or  Ichnography  of  a  well-contrived 
Seat  5  but  when  we  confider  the  Elevation, 
it  requires  that  every  thing  appears  tall, 
(lately,  and  bold,  and  all  of  it  contrary  to 
that  narrow  and  mean-fpiritednefs  with  which 
Defigns  generally  abound. 
,  It  alfo  direfts,  that  all  the  adjacent  Country 
be  laid    open  to  View,    and  that  the  Eye 

fliouid 
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(hould  not  be  bounded  with  high  Walls, 
Woods  mifplac*d,  and  feveral  Obftrudions 
that  are  feen  in  too  many  Places,  by  which 
the  Eye  is  at  it  were  iinprifoned,  and  the 
Feet.,fetta:'d  in  the  midft  of  the  extenfive 
Charms  of  Nature,  and  the  voluminous  Trads 
of  a  pleafant  Country. 

Simplex  Munditiis  is  well  known  to  be  a 
comprehenfive  as  well  as  compendious  Theme^ 
and .  is>  if  well  underftood,  of  Ufe  in  all 
the  Material  Actions  and  Bufinefs  of  human 
Life  5  and  as  it  denotes  an  unafFefted  Sim- 
plicity and  Neatnefs  in  the  Words,  Adions, 
and  Drefs  of  a  Man  or  Woman  5  fo  in  Gar- 
dening, and  all  the  whole  Cycle  of  Arts,  it 
fignifies  a  noble  Elegance  and  Decency,  a 
due  Proportion  and  clear  Majeflick  Mien  in 
the  feveral  correfponding  Parts  thereof  5  and 
without  ftraining  it  too  hard,  may  very  well 
demonftrate  the  beautiful  and  harmonious 
Rules  of  Symmetry  and  Variety. ,  However, 
'tis  a  well-govern'd  purfuit  of  Nature,  whofe 
Rules,  tho'  often  fortuitous,  are  not  the  lefs 
beauteous,  but  rather  the  more  admirable. 
And  if  this  was  more  followed,  if  the  Beau- 
ties of  Nature  were  not  corrupted  by  Art, 
Gardens  would  be  much  more  valuable. 

But  above  all,  it  cafhiers  thofe  Interla- 
cings  of  Box-work,  and  fuch-like  trifling 
Ornaments,  and  lubftitutes  the  plain  but  no- 
bler Embellifliments  of  Grafs,  Gravel,  and 
the  like,  in  which  we  fo  much  excel  other 
Countries.     In  fhort,  'tis  the  ufefulleft  Mark 

b  2  any 
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any  Defigner  can  fteer  by,  both  for  Frugal!^ 
ty  in  the  Execution,  and  Noblenefs  of  Gar- 
dens when  they  are  aftually  accompliftied. 

I  cannot  better  take  my  leave  of  this  im- 
perfe<3  EflTay  on  'Defigriy  than  by  Quotations 
out  of  thofe  celebrated  Authors,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rofco7n?non^  in  his 
Tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  3  and 
Mr.  Pope,  in  his  inimitable  Effay  on  Criti- 
c'lfvu  Thefe  Authors  probably  had  no 
Thoughts  of  applying  them  to  Gardening  5 
but  from  them  are  deducible  fome  of  the  beft 
Strokes  conceivable  for  our  prefent  Purpofe  5 
the  firft,  inculcating  the  Grounds  of  true  De- 
figns  in  Poetry,  and  the  Faults  generally 
committed  for  want  of  a  thorough  Under- 
ftanding  and  folid  Judgment  in  that  Art  5 
contrary  to  a  mean-fpirited  and  trifling  man- 
ner, common  enough  in  Poetry  as  well  as 
Gard'ning,   fays. 

The  meanejl  Workman  in  tV  uEmilian  Square 
May  grave  the  Nails^  and  imitate  the  Hair^ 
But  cannot  finip  v^hat  he  has  hegini. 
What  is  there  more  ridiculous  than  he  § 
For  one  or  txco  good  Features  in  a  Face^ 
Where  all  the  reft  are  fcandaloujly  ill^ 
Make  it  but  more  remarkably  deformed. 

E  of  Rofeommon. 

And  the  other  moft  excellent  Critick : 

Firft  follow  Nature^  and  your  Jiidgrnent  frame 
By  herjuft  Standard^  vchich  isjlillthefame  -^ 

Unerring 
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Unerring  Vature  ftill  divinely  bright^ 
One  clear ^  tmchangd^  and  imiverfal  Light ; 
Life^  Force^  and  Beauty  mujl  to  all  imfart 
At  once  the  Source,  ana  End,  andTefl  of  Art. 
that  Art  h  heft  vohich  mojl  refembles  her^ 
4nd  Jlill  ^re/ides^yet  never  does  appear. 

And  in  the  13th  Page  gives  us  the  moft 
inimitable  and  general  Ideas  of  good  Defign^ 
drawn  both  from  Nature  and  Art. 

In  Gard'ns,  as  Nature ^  what  affeBs  our  Hearts  The  ongu 
Is  not  tV  ExaBnefs  of  peculiar  Parts :  ^^(;^'  ^" 

^Tis  not  a  Lip  or  Eye  we  Beauty  call^ 
But  the  joint  Force  and  full  Refult  of  all 
Thus  when  we  viewfome  well-proportion  d  Dome^ 
(^The  World's juji  Wonder^  and  ev'n  thine ^  0 

Rome ! ) 
No  fmgle  Parts  unequally  furprlze , 
All  comes  united  to  tV  admiring  Eyes  3 
No  monjlrous  Height^  or  Breadth^  or  Length 

appear^ 
The  whole  at  once  is  hold  and  regular. 

Pope's  EiTay  on  Criticifm. 

But  I  leave  the  farther  purfuit  of  this  to 
fome  better  Pen:  And  indeed  the  Pleafures 
of  Gardening  in  all  its  Parts  are  fuch,  that 
were  it  poffible  to  dive  into  and  difplay  the 
utmoft  Receflesof  its  Beauty,  one  would  not 
do  it,  but  leave  it  amongft  the  delightful 
b  3  Amufe- 
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Amufements  of  Providence,  for  the  continu- 
al Entertainment  of  the  Ingenious  in  this  as 
well  as  fucceeding  Generations.  Field-room 
there  is  enough  :  Go  on  and  profper,  ye 
illuftrious  Lovers  of  Gard'ning^  Exercife 
there  will  be  enough,  till  this  and  all  other 
Arts  Ihail  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  Ruins  of 
this  tottering  World,  and  Nature  herfelf 
Ihall  breathe  out  her  laft  Gafp  5  till  you, 
happy  Souls,  fliall  every  one  have  received 
the  Reward  of  your  Virtuous  Labour.  And 
this  which  has  been  the  utmoft  of  your  Am- 
bition Here,  (hall  be  fully  compleated  in  the 
niore  durable  and  unbounded  Felicities  of  a 
joyful  Hereafter. 

But  however  diverting  and  noble  a  Subjeft 
Gardening  is,  like  all  fublunary  Affairs,  it  is 
not  free  from  feveral  Misfortunes  that  tire 
forrje  in  Performance,  and  deterr  others  from 
ever  meddling  with:  Thefe  Mifliaps  I 
fhall  next  trace  from  their  Original  Source, 
and  endeavour  to  give  fuch  general  Advice 
as  will  help  to  reform   them. 

And  the  firft  is,  the  too  great  Hafte  we 
often  obferve  Gentlemen  to  be  in  5  and  fome- 
times,  on  a  miftaken  Notion  of  their  own 
Judgment,  lay  hold  of  the  firft  Opportunity 
that  offers  in  making  their  Gardens,  with- 
out confulting  fome  experienced  Workman, 
whofe  Judgment  may  be  depended  on  5  and 
to  make  the  Matter  yet  worfe,  there  is  too 
often  fome  awkard,  ignorant,  I  might  add 
diihoneft  Perfon  and  Pretender  to  a  great  deal 

of 
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of  Knowledge  in  this  Matter  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  offer  their  Advice,  the'  never  fo 
weak  and  falfe. 

Of  which  Perfons,amongft  others,  are  fome 
who  call  themfelves  Gardeners^  who  having 
wrought  a  little  while  at  fome  or  other  of  the 
great  Works  of  this  Kingdom,  immediately 
put  on  an  Apron,  get  a  Rule  and  pair  of  Com- 
pafTes,  with  other  things  belonging  to  this 
Work 5  thus  equipt,  what  Wonders  are  we 
not  to  expeft  from  fo  profound  a  Set  oi Ma- 
thematicians and  DeJigTiers ! 

However,  by  the  Help  and  Recommenda- 
tion of  fome  as  knowing  as  themfelves,  they 
are  introduced  into  a  Service  with  an  AJTu- 
rance  of  doing  mighty  Things. 

If  the  Gardens  are  to  make,  the  firft  thing 
they  fall  on  is  probably  fome  little  Court- 
yard, or  other  fmall  Divifion  of  the  Garden  5 
for  by  the  Largenefs  of  their  Scale,  and  the 
Narrownefs  of  their  Genius,  their  Sheet  of 
Demy  and  Heads  are  both  fo  wonderfully 
fiird  with  the  Contrivance  of  thofe  minute 
Parts,  that  'tis  impoflible  they  {hould  lay 
fuch  a  general  Scheme,  as  that  the  Part  now 
making,  may  any-way  correfpond  or  agree 
with  what  may  follow  after  :  In  (hort,  when 
their  Defigns  come  to  their  intended  Perfe- 
dion,  they  are  often  full  of  an  indigefted 
heap  of  Abfurdities,  fcarce  ever  reducible 
(without  a  total  Revolution)  into  any  tole- 
rable  Figure,    tho'  they  happen  afterwards 

b  4  to 
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to  fall  under  the  Direftion  of  the  moft  Skil- 
ful in   this  Way. 

Add  to  this  the  Round-about  Ways,  and 
confequently  Expences,  Gentlemen,  in  this 
unhappy  Method,  are  put  to  ^  for  thefe  Per- 
fons  being  (hrewd  Calculators  of  Line  and 
Level,  have  perhaps  as  much  Earth  to  bring  in, 
or  carry  out,  as,  befides  the  Expences,  has  no 
other  EfFed  but  to  make  the  Matter  yet  worfe. 

By  this  time  the  Gentleman  may  fee  the 
Errors  into  which  he  is  infenfibly  drawn  3  but 
the  Mifery  of  it  is,  'tis  perhaps  fo  late,  that 
he  thanks  neither  his  Fortune  nor  his  Friend 
for  making  him  thus  dear  and  experimentally 
wife  ^  and  the  farther  purfuit  of  Gard'ning 
is  entirely  laid  afide. 

To  compleat  this  Matter,  there  are  like- 
wife  fevcral  Artizans  or  Mechanicks  that  e- 
lope  their  own  Province,  and  by  pretending 
to  give  Dejigns  in  Gard'ning,  are  guilty  of 
a  great  Crime  5  Gard'ning  being  in  all  its 
Circuniftances  the  moftextenfive  Art  of  any, 
and  therefore  not  fo  eafily  to  be  meddled  with 
as  they  think. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  Northern  Lads, 
which  whether  they  have  ferv'd  any  time  in 
this  Art,  or  not,  very  few  of  us  know  any 
thing  of^  yet  by  the  help  of  a  little  Learn- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  Impudence,  they  in- 
vade thefe  Southern  Provinces  ^  and  the  na- 
tural Benignity  of  this  Warmer  Climate  has 
fuch  a  wonderful  Influence  on  them,  that 
one  of  them  knows  (or  at  leaft  pretends  to 

know) 
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know)  more  in  one  Twelve-month,  than  a 
laborious,  honeftScz/fZ' Countrjiman  does  in 
feven  Years.  And  indeed,  however  polite  and 
gallant  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  whofe  II- 
luftrious  Birth  and  Virtues  give  them  place 
amongfl:  the  greateft  of  the  Qiiality,  and 
whofe  Knowledge  in  thofe  Matters  is  very 
'  good  ;  the  meaner  fort  of  that  People,  by  a 
canting  Artifice,  aflifted  v/ith  a  little  Learning, 
make  them  an  Over-match  with  their  Tongues 
for  any  honeft,  induftrious  Gardener  amongft 
us,  how  skilful  foever  he  be :  And  in  fliort, 
this  Perfon,  among  others,  is  one  that  helps 
to  compleat  what  I  have  been  complaining  of* 
Thefe  might  have  been  included  in  my  firft 
Divifion  5  but  I  could  not  but  beftow  a  Pa- 
ragraph on  purpofe  to  paint  out  the  Poifon  of 
thefe  audacious  Empiricks  in  this  Way. 

I  wifli  it  poffible  for  me  to  excufe  fome  o- 
thers  that  pretend  to  Defigning  and  Laying  out 
Gardens,  which  are,  by  their  ferving  Ap- 
prenticefhips,  better  entitled  to  thefe  Matters  : 
But  Gard  ning  is  known  to  be  very  extenfive 
in  its  Nature  ^  and  tho'  a  Man  may  probably 
be  a  good  Kitchen  or  Flower  Gardner,  he 
may  yet  mifs  of  this  and  other  Parts,  by  ei- 
ther not  being  furnilhed  with  proper  Talents, 
or  having  had  no  Advantage  of  improving 
himfelf:  Thefe,  by  undertaking  this  of  D^- 
Jign^  &c.  commit  an  Error  they  cannot  eafily 
atone  for,  are  very  much  concern'd  in  the 
Charge  I  am  here  bringing  againft  Pretenders^ 
but  I  fpare  them,  for  the  fake  of  their  being 

of 
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of  my  own  Profeffion,  and  only  wifli  them 
to  examine  well,  before  they  begin  on  this 
difficult  Province. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  Subjed  with  that  ferious 
Advice  of  Rapins,  it  being  perhaps  not  in 
the  Hands  of  all  that  begin  Gardening. 

VillaV  and  Gardens  you  will  heft  command^ 
If  timely  you  en^2ige  a  Mafter^s  Hand, 
yVbofe  artful  Pencil  pall  on  Paper  trace 
The  whole  T>efigny  and  figure  out  the  Place, 
Review  the  Planyourfelf  you  may  defcry 
Errors  efcaping  the  De/igner's  Eye. 
With  Eafe  reliev'd^  while  yet  to  each  new  Thought 
Tbejlighteft  Touch  reforms  tV  obedient  'Draught* 

Mr.  Gardiner. 

It  may  be  thought  I  have  dwelt  too  long, 
and  been  too  fevere  on  this  Subjed:  5  but  the 
Cafe  is  fo  very  bad,  that  I  hope  to  be  excus'd, 
if  I  have  5  the  Difeafe  feems  to  be  Lethar- 
gick,  and  for  want  of  Caution,  and  fo  re- 
quires the  fharper  Medicines  for  its  Prevention 
and  Cure. 

And  fince  I  have  been  juft  fpeaking  of 
Draughts,  I  cann't  but  throw  in  a  Caution 
againft  the  too  much  depending  on  them  ,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  may  appear  very  fine,  and  yet 
be  no-way  fuitable  to  the  Place.  And  I  will 
be  bold  to  affirm,  that  regular  fine  Schemes 
have  fpoiied  as  many  Gardens,  as  any  other 
Fault,  except  there  be  a  great  deal  of  Judg- 
ment and  Confideration  with  it. 

Thus 
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Thus  do  we  often  fee  raany  a  noble  Oak, 
or  fometimes  whole  Lines  of  thefe  and  other 
umbragious  Trees,  fell'd^  to  humour  the  re- 
gular and  delufive  Schemes  of  fome  Paper 
Engineers  5  and  fuch  a  Medley  of  CI ipt  Plants, 
Embroidery,  &c.  introduced  in  their  room, 
that  'tis  hard  how  to  think  of  it,  whether 
with  Pity  or  Difdain.  Tis  alfo  to  them  ow- 
ing, that  all  Eminences  or  Pits  are  levelled, 
tho'  at  never-fo-great  an  Expence,  when  with 
good  Management  they  might  prove  the  great- 
eft  Beauties  in  Gard  ning. 

But  perhaps,  and  I  know  it  is  very  often 
urged  by  fome  Gentlemen,  when  they  firft 
enter  upon  Gard' ning  5,  We  intend  (fay  they) 
to  lay  out  but  a  little  Money  5  and  our  Gar- 
dens are  not  fo  much  for  Plcafure  as  Profit. 
To  which  I  anfwer.  That  in  this  whole  Mat- 
ter there  feems  to  be  the  more  Reafon  for 
Advice  5  for  if  the  Room  be  but  fmall,  there 
requires  the  more  Judgment  in  laying  it  out 
well  ^  but  if  Saving  Money  is  the  Cafe,  they 
may  affure  themfelves  it  will  coft  them  rather 
ten  times  more  than  any  thing  elfe  :  And  even 
in  the  leaft  and  meaneft  Deiign  there  is  fome 
Judgment,  Thought,  Frugality,  and  Contri- 
vance. But  if  any  fhould  think  I  prefs  this 
becaufe  it  is  my  Bufinefs,  and  that  they  are 
refolved  to  lay  out  their  Money  as  they  pleafe  5 
I  have  done,  and  muft  only  take  leave  to  de- 
clare the  contrary,  and  that  'tis  nothing  but 
an  honeft  Meaning  5  and  confefs  'tis  the  great- 
eft  Grief  in  the  World  for  me  to  fee  Buii- 

nefs 
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nefs  ill  defignedy  and  really  afterwards  worfe 
managed. 

I  am  fure  'tis  not  Vanity  nor  lU-wHl  that 
makes  me  thus  expofe  thefe  wrong  Methods, 
having  had  too  s^reat  a  Shar^.  in  the  Frowns 
of  an  ill-natur'd  World,  to  take  pleafure  in  the 
publ'fhmg  and  tiinmphing  in  the  Faults  and 
Miftakes  of  any  Part  of  Mankind,  much  lefs 
Men  of  my  own  Profeflion.  And  I  hope  the 
whole  Courfe  of  my  Life,  and  the  unguard- 
ed Opennefs  and  Freedom  with  which  I  Ihall 
deliver  my  following  Undertakings,  will  make 
the  contrary  appear  ^  and  tho'  it  be  my  Pro- 
feflion, I  fliall  endeavour  to  acquit  myfelf 
faithfully,  and  without  Mercenarinefs  or  Re- 
ferve.  But  an  officious  Advifer  is  one  of  the 
unweicomeft  Guefts  that  can  come  to  many 
Perfons  (what  Occafion  foever  they  may  have 
of  it  5 )  for  which  Reafon  I  fhali  be  the  fliort* 
er  to  them. 

And  to  Gentlemen  of  a  more  lenitive  and 
ingenious  Nature,  who  are  pleafed  to  pardon 
the  Unworthinefs  as  well  as  officious  Boldnefs 
of  a  well-meaning  Man,  how  contrary  foever 
it  may  be  to  any  former  Miflakes,  I  hope  the 
foregoing  Remarks  may  be  of  ufe  ^  and  to  make 
them  have  the  more  Effed,  1  beg  leave  to 
add  the  following  Advice. 

Firfl  then.  After  the  Defign  is  well  laid 
and  confider'd  by  the  Gentleman,  and  fome  ho- 
ned and  experienc'd  Workman,  that  fuch  a 
Perfon  be  chofe  for  a  Servant,  as  is  Sober,  In- 
genious, and  Good-natur'd,  ( I  may  call  him 

a  Fel- 
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a  Fellow-Companion  in  this  delightful  Em- 
ploy) the  more  he  knows  is  certainly  the 
better  ^  but  of  the  two,  the  firft  is  the  beft 
Qualification  5  becaufe  if  he  abounds  in  the 
one,  a  little  Experience  and  good  Ufage  will 
foon  make  him  capable  of  the  other ;  but  an 
ignorant,  conceited  Perfon  isoneof  the  moft 
incorrigible  of  Mortals  5  and  God  knows  there 
are  too  many  of  thefe  that  ftrole  about  with 
this  unhappy  Mark  5  and  the  greateft  Mif- 
fortune  of  all  is,  the  older  they  grow,  the 
worfe  they  are. 

He  ought  to  be  one  that  has  fome  Senfe  of 
Religion,  Virtue  and  good  Manners  ^  this,  if 
well  encouraged,  will  in  time  be  of  great 
Ufe  to  the  Matter  5  and  from  fuch  a  Servant 
he  may  expeft  all  reafonable  Duty.  To  this 
End  his  Stipend  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  beft  Servant,  and  above  all,  that  he  be 
well  paid  5  fo  that  he  may  have  no  Reafoa 
to  take  indireft  Means  to  maintain  his  pri- 
vate Affairs,  (free  from  the  Domineering  of 
fuch  haughty,  imperious  Fellow-Servants  as 
are  too  often  found  in  great  Families.)  All 
thefe  put  together,  cann't  but  be  of  excellent  ^ 
Ufe  towards  the  fettling  him  eafiiy  and  qui- 
etly in  his  Service,  and  encouraging  him  in 
the  purfuit  of  that  which  he  has  an  honou- 
rable Afliirance  of  long  enjoying,  in  fome 
meafure,  as  well  as  his  Lord  and  Mafter. 

I  have  obferv'd  the  contrary  Ufage  to  have 
the  contrary  EfTeds  5  and  the  tolling  of  Gar- 
deners about  from  one  Place  to  another,   is 

the 
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the  greateft  Blemifli  that  is  charg'd  upon  the 
Meraory  of  one  of  our  greateft  Mafter-Gar- 
deners  5  for  thofe  Perfons,  fuppofing  they  are 
to  be  going  away,  and  to  hold  their  Places  by 
a  precarious  Tenure,  care  not  what  they  do  t 
And  tho'  this  holds  good  in  all  Cafes,  yet 
in  Gardening  'tis  attended  with  Confequences 
more  pernicious  than  in  any  other  Bufinefs. 

The  Author  and  Abridger  of  The  Com- 
peat  Gardener  wou*d  have  him  not  to  be 
too  Old,  not  too  Young.  In  this,  every 
Gentleman  s  own  Cafe  is  his  beft  Direftor. 
But  this  wou'd  be  hard  upon  a  great  part 
of  this  Profeflion,  whofe  Misfortune  'twou  d 
be  to  live  too  long. 

That  after  they  have  fpent  the  Vigour  of 
their  Lives  in  Service,  (and  perhaps  fuch 
as  were  not  profitable  enough  to  lay  up 
much  Money  in)  to  be  turn'd  out  to  beg 
in  their  Old  Age,  and  after  a  long  Scene  of 
Bufinefs  and  Slavery,  that  has  brought  them 
to  a  more  helplefs  State  than  any  other 
People,  are  miferable  Thoughts.  But  the 
farther  profecution  of  this  1  leave  to  the 
Management  of  thofe  pious  and  charitably 
Divines,  w^hofe  Difcourfes  on  Subjefts  df 
this  kind  will  appear  very  bright  in  tte 
Hiflory  of  thefe  Times. 

1  need  fay  little  of  other  Qualifications,  as 
to  Learning,  &c.  it  being  what  is  not  fo 
generally  miftaken  as  other  Things  are  5  but 
ihal]  only  remark  en  this  Head,  That  too 
many   Gtntiemen  are  very  fparing  to  thefe 
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Servants,  and  think  that  Fifteen  or  Twenty 
Pounds  J^er  Annum  is  extraordinary,  or  too 
niuch  to  give  a  Gardener  5  when  in  truth 
their  very  Livery-Servants  are  as  great  or  a 
greater  Charge  5  tho'  both  their  Learning 
and  Pains  is  or  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  beft 
Servant  in  their  Families  5  and  what  with 
Books,  Mathematical  Inftruments,  and  the 
like,  their  Rewards  ought  to  be  the  more. 
To  make  a  good  Ingenious  Gardener,  as 
much  Learning  is  required,  perhaps,  as  the 
Steward,  or  any  other  Artizan  or  Servant 
which  Perfons  of  Quality  or  Others  have 
attending  them  :  And  were  this  more  en- 
couraged, what  might  not  be  expefted  in  a 
Country  whofe  known  Charader  is,  — - 
Inventis  addere. 

And  how  much  to  the  Advantage  of  Gar- 
dening it  might  be,  if  Young  Perfons,  de- 
figned  for  this  Employ,  were  not  only  in- 
ftrufted  in  Mathe7natical  and  Grammatical^ 
but  alfo  in  Fhilofophical  Knowledge,  I  leave 
to  the  Determination  of  the  Ingenious  in 
that  way. 

My  next  Advice  is.  To  fet  apart  fuch  a 
portion  out  of  the  Revenue  as  can  be  con- 
veniently fpar'd,  and  that  the  fame  be  Week- 
ly applied  to  the  Difcharge  of  the  Expence  5 
for  that  Labourers  Unpaid,  are  of  courfe  the 
moft  Impertinent,  Troublefbrae  Perfons  that 
may  be  ^  and  by  their  CLimour,  Noife  and 
Thievery,  occaGon  a  very  large  Alloy  in 
and  Difcount  from  the  Pleafiires  of  a  Coun- 
try Life.  Two, 
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Two,  Three,  or  Four  Hundred  Pounds 
fer  Annum  will  do  great  Things  in  fmall  Un- 
dertakings ^  and  Six,  Seven,  or  Eight  Hun- 
dred will  be  lufficient  in  the  greateft  of  all, 
in  this  Manner  and  Method  I  am  advancing. 
Befides,  the  Pleafure  of  Gardening  is  not  in 
Finifhing  them  in  too  great  Halle  5  but  after 
a  general  Scheme  is  laid,  to  make  Annual  Ad- 
vances, 'till  the  Whole  is  compleated.  Nei- 
ther can  this  be  calFd  Money  altogether  ex- 
pended ^  becaufe  the  Kitchen-Garden,  Fifti- 
PondSj  O'c.  about  a  Seat,  are  not  only  a  great 
Ornament,  but  will  make  a  great  Abatement 
in  the  Expences  of  Houfe-keeping. 

The  laft,  and  which  is  the  Refult,  or  ra- 
ther the  Subftance  of  the  former  Advices, 
is,  That  Gentlemen  Confider  well  before 
they  Begin,  and  Proceed  Leifurcly  ^  That 
the  Motives  that  induce  them  to  thefe  Un- 
dertakings be  Solid  and  Virtuous,  and  not 
the  fudden  ftart  of  an  impetuous  Fancy, 
which  too  often  finks  and  vaniflies  immedi- 
ately, and  leaves  a  Mark  of  Infamy  and 
Difgrace  on  the  Undertaker,  rather  than  a 
Credit  and  Repute.  'Tis  to  this,  in  a  great 
degree,  is  owing  the  many  Unfinifh'd  and 
Confus'd  Dejigvs  to  be  feen  in  many  Places 
of  thefe  Kingdoms. 

Gardening  is  doubtlefs  in  itfclf  very  Di- 
verting 5  but  when  it  has  is  commencement 
from  Rafhnefs,  or  any  other  unwarrantable 
Tenjper,  and  irrational  Sally,  no  wonder  if 
its  End  be  Difcontent,  and   thofe  unhappy 
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flexions  on  paft  Things,  that  are  the  natural 
Confequences  of  the  mofl:  innocent  Pleafures, 
as  well  as  the  mofl:  guilty  and  flagrant  Vices 
J30W  reigning  in  the  World. 
'-But  when  carried  on  in  a  well-regulated 
Manner,  what  folid  Pleafure  is  there  that  is 
not  to  be  found  therein?  Its  Purfuit  is  eafy, 
quiet,  and  fuch  as  put  neither  the  Body 
nor  Mind  into  thofe  violent  Agitation  or  pre- 
cipitate and  imminent  Dangers  that  many 
other  Exercifes  (in  themfelves  very  warrant- 
able) do.  The  End  of  this  is  Health,  Peace, 
and  Plenty,  and  the  happy  Profpeft  of  Feli- 
cities more  durable  than  any  thing  in  thefe 
fublunary  Regions,  and  to  which  this  is  (next 
to  the  Duties  of  Religion)  the  fureft  Path. 

'Twas  the  Encouragement  and  Pradice  of 
thefe  and  fuch-like  Virtuous  and  Emolumen- 
tal  Employs,  that  in  a  great  meafure  rais'd 
the  Splendor,  and  ft:ill  helps  to  maintain  the 
Brightnefs  of  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Ancient 
and  Univerfal  Monarchies  oi  Perjia,  Greece, 
and  Rome :  x^nd  the  Negled:,  that,  amongft 
fome  other  Reafons,  portended  their  fatal  and 
unhappy  Diffolutions.  And  the  innumerable 
Plans,  Profpeftives,  and  IIifl:orical  Account 
of  the  magnificent  Gardens  of  France  and  Ita!j^ 
as  they  draw  the  Eyes  of  all  Europe  upon 
them,  fo  they  will  hereafter  make  as  corn- 
pleat  a  Sett,  and  appear  as  glorious  as  the  mi- 
litary Ichnographies  of  thofe  augufl:  Nations. 

But  to  return,  that  I  might  the  better  per- 
form my  Duty   in  thefe  Undertakings,  and 
V  o  L.    I.  c  corred 
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corred  what  has  been  obferv'd  to  be  amifs  in' 
Gard'ning,  I  have  in  that  Treatife  firft  fet 
down  the  Errors  that  have  occur'd  to  me  ei- 
ther in  Books  or  Pradice  5  and  from  the  Me-. 
thods  J  have  propofed  to  my  felf,  and  from 
the  Praftice  of  the  beft  in  thefe  Matters,  I 
have  put  in  their  room  fuch  things  as  I  thought 
would  be  more  proper. 

With  the  fame  Care  1  have  trac'd  the 
Round-about  Ways  and  Needlefs  Expences 
which  I  have  obferv'd  in  the  Making  and 
Planting  of  Gardens,  in  which  there  is  gene-, 
rally  twice  as  much  as  is  necefTary,  and  fhall 
reduce  it  into  fuch  a  Method,  as  that  any  Per- 
fon,  upon  common  Confideration,  may  know 
if  he  is  well  or  ill  ufed. 

The  laft,  and  no  lefs  momentous  piece  of 
Advice,  (hall  be,  to  fix  fuch  Meafures  for  the 
Extent  of  Gardens,  as  will,  I  hope,  very 
much  reduce  the  Expence  of  Keeping  as  well 
as  Making.  And  'tis  here  to  be  obferv'd,  that 
for  want  of  fixing  at  firft  on  a  general  Scheme, 
and  drawing  all  the  Pleafures  of  the  Situation 
into  one  Table,  Gardens  have  gradually,  in* 
fendbly,  and  at  laft  even  neceffarily  fwell'd 
to  a  greater  Extent  than  the  Owner  at  iSrft 
defigned  them,  fo  great  indeed  as  to  fink  un- 
der their  own  Weight,  and  to  be  a  Burden 
too  heavy  for  the  greateft  Eftates  5  by  which 
means  they  came  often  to  be  negleded,  and 
to  be  rather  a  Vexation  and  a  Trouble,  than 
any  real  Fleafure  and  Satisfaction  to  the 
Ov\'ner  :  z-\nd  this  I  take  to  be  anotI:ber  great 

Hindrance 
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Hindrance  and  Difcount  from  the  true  Plea- 
fures  of  Gardening. 

I  am  very  far,  by  this,  from  limiting  the 
Extent  of  Outer  Plantations,  which,  as  the 
Prices  now  are,  and  by  the  Methods  hereaf- 
ter to  be  delivered,  will  be  no  great  Charge. 
Thefe  might  reach  as  far  as  Liberty  of  Plant- 
ing will  allow,  an  Employ  fo  diverting  that  it 
ought  to  terminate  but  with  Life  itfelf,  and 
to  be  plac'd  amongft  the  greatefi  Diverfions 
of  it  5  all  others  are  fubjed:  to  Difappoint- 
ments,  but  in  this,  not  a  Day,  Hour,  or 
Minute  in  the  whole  Year  but  what  courts 
our  Admiration,  or  requires  our  Care. 
What  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  is  in  relation  to 
what  may  properly  be  called  Gardening,  I 
mean  thofe  Interior  Parts,  that  ought  by 
fome  means  or  other  to  be  fenc'd  from  the 
Trampling  and  Croppings  of  Cattle,  and  re- 
quire our  more  immediate  Care  in  Keeping 
andDrefling. 

And  fince  all  agree,  that  the  Pleafures  of 
a  Country  Life  cann't  poflibly  be  contained 
within  the  narrow  Limits  of  the  greatefl 
Garden  5  Woods,  Fields,  and  diftant  inclo- 
fures  (hould  have  the  Care  of  the  induftrioiis 
and  laborious  Planter:  Neither  would  1  (as 
I  have  already  hinted)  advife  the  immuring, 
or,  as  it  were,  the  imprifoning  by  Walls, 
(however  expenfive  tney  are  in  making)  too 
much  us*d  of  late  5  but  where-ever  Liberty 
will  allow,  would  throw  my  Garden  open  to 
all  View,  to  the  unbounded  Felicities  af  ui- 
c  2  ftant 
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ftant  Profped:,  and  the  expanfive  Volumes  of 
Nature  herfelf. 

In  the  mean  time  I  preferve  fome  private. 
Walks  and  Cabinets  of  Retirement,  fome  feleft 
Places  of  Recefs  for  Reading  and  Contemplati- 
on, where  the  Mind  may  privately  exult  and 
breathe  out  thofe  Seraphick  Thoughts  and 
Strains,  by  virhich  Man  is  known  and  diftin-^ 
guifli'd  as  an  Intelligent  Being,  and  elevated 
above  the  common  Level  of  Irrational  Creg-* 
tures.  3i:^cl!o  iO 

And  that  I  might  the  better  efFedl  my  De-^ 
fign,  I  have  promoted,  as  is  already  prafti^d 
(tho'  not  well)  in  feveral  Places,  the  fowing 
of  Coppices  and  Woods,  it  being  much  more 
Rural  and  Beautiful  in  Country-Seats  than 
Btw  fine  Gardening,  (too  much  run  into  by 
fome)  fince  from  this  Procefs,  in  fo?jr  or  five 
Years  time,  one  may  exped  to  find  Woods  or 
Coppices  eight  or  ten  Foot  high.  Befides, 
thofe  Exterior  Lines  are  kept  by  a  Scythe  fix- 
ed into  a  ftrohg  Handle  or  a  long  Pole,  as 
there  is  occafion  to  ufe  it,  without  the  Ex- 
pence  and  tinkling  Noife  of  Sheers  in  Clip- 

And  I  have  purfu'd  this  Method  yet  far- 
ther, by  Diredions  in  this  Book  for  a  more 
fpeedy  Raifing  Woods,  than  I  have  any-where 
fecn  5  and  in  the  other,  the  manner  of  cut- 
ting Gardens  and  Interior  Plantations  out 
of  theinfide^  and  laying  the  Exterior  Parts 
ranging  and  correfponding  with  them  in  fuch 
a  'manner,  as  that  they  may  appear  as  a  part, 

and 
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and  add  to  the  Beauty  and  Magnificence  of 
the  Garden  in  the  View,  tho'  not  in  the  Ex* 
pence  of  Keeping  5  fince  I  would  never  advife 
above  twenty  Acres  of  Ground  in  the  inner- 
jnoft  parts  of  the  largefl:  Gardens,  let  the 
Exterior  be  what  they  w^ill,  to  appear,  if 
poflible^  two  or  three  hundred.  The  man- 
ner that  1  have  taken  in  doing  this,  will,  I 
dare  afTure  my  felf,  appear  pieafing,  if  not 
furprizmgj  to  moft  that  have  not  been  fo  great 
Drudges  to  Thoughts  of  this  kind  as  1  have 
been. 

This  Method  I  have  proposed,  well  ma- 
nag'd,  will,  I  hope,  very  much  abridge  the 
Expence  of  Making  and  Keeping  Gardens,  and 
will  yet  add  very  much  to  their  Magnificence, 
when,  for  the  Enlargement  of  their  View,  all 
the  neighbouring  Fieids,  Paddocks,  ^c.  Ihall 
make  an  additional  Beauty  to  the  Garden,  and 
by  an  eafy,  unafFeded  manner  of  Fencing, 
fhall  appear  10  be  a  part  of  it,  and  look  as  if 
the  adjacent  Country  were  all  a  Garden. 

It  may  probably  be  fuppofed,  by  this  Pre- 
face, that  I  am  fetting  up  new  Schemes  in 
Gardening,  which  may,  'till  the  Prints  come 
out,  caufe  divers  Reflexions,  as  the  Readers 
are  difpos'd  to  think^  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
can  affirm,  that  'tis  much  the  fame  as  has 
been  us'd  already  in  fome  parts  of  this  King- 
dom, tho'  1  hope  to  make  confiderable  ln> 
provements^  and  for  Antiquity,  'tis  above 
2500  Years,  fince  it  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 
kind  as  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus  in  the  Su- 

c  3  ^         burbs 
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burbs  of  Athene  ^  a  Perfon  (if  VVniy  fpeaks 
right)  that  firfl  us'd  this  Extenfive  way  of 
Gardening,  and  of  bringing  the  Pleafures  an3 
Produce  of  the  Woods  and  Fields  under  the 
general  Title  of  Horius^  of  which.  1  fhall  fay 
more  by  and  by.  ^ 

This  may  likewife  be  fuppos'd  Was  and  is 
the  manner  of  Gardening  amongft  the  Chinefi, 
who,  as  an  ingenious  Author  of  our  own 
Country  obferves,  ridicule  the  Europeans  on 
account  of  that  Mathematical  Exaftnefs  and 
crimping  Stiffnefs  that  appears  in  our  Way  of 
Gardening.  And  the  Dejigns  that  tend  the 
Way  I  am  fpeaking  are  certainly  the  moft  va- 
luable^ fuch  is  that  incomparable  Wood  of 
iny  Lord  Carlijle's  at  Caftle-howard^  the 
Wood  at  i^W-P^r/^  belonging  to  the  Right 
•Honourable  the  Earl  ofRocheJier^  the  Woods 
iitCaJlnohury,  thtBefign  of  Bi/py-P ark,  &CC. 

The  Ro7nam  had  doubtlefs  the  fame  Exten- 
five kind  of  Gardens^  and  till  of  late  Years 
it  has  not  been  the  Cuftom  to  immure  and 
'lyaJl  them  in,  except  in  fuch  Places  where  the 
^Owner  is  circumfcrib'd  and  bounded  in  by 
contentious  Neighbours  5  this  being,  befides 
'.the  Expence,  a  great  Confinement,  and  be- 
^reaves  One  of  the  greateft  Pleaftires  of  a  Gar- 
'den,  I  mean  ProfpeB. 

Nor  would   I  be  underftood   to  condemn 

'all  Enclofed  and  Flower- Gardens,  fince  they 

tire  abfolutely  neceltary  in  Cities, Towns,  and 

,  other   bounded  Places,  where  the  Owner  is 

heiiiiia'd  in  on  each  Side  :    But  what  I  am 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of,  is  in  large  Country-Seats,  where 
the  Owner  has  2,  3,  or  400  Acres  of  Land, 
more  or  lefs,  in  Failure,  Park,  or  other 
Lands,  'tis  here  fuppos'd  that  the  Extent 
furniflies  him  with  Bufinefs  enough  in  plant- 
ing and  improving  of  his  Eftate,  and  more, 
than  to  fpend  his  Time  in  the  more  triflng 
and  fading  Beauties  of  Flowers^  whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  poffibly  employ 
himfelf  in  the  narrow  Limits  of  a  City-Gar- 
den, without  fuch  little  bufy  Employs^ 

Befides,  Gentlemens  Affairs  co  nmonly  di- 
viding their  Time  between  the  Town  and 
Country,  they  fpending  the  latter  part  of 
the  Winter,  and  the  Spring,  and  fometimes 
longer  in  Town,  and  the  reft  of  their  Time  in 
the  Country :  The  fir  ft  anfwers  by  the 
Beauty  of  Flowers  in  the  Spring,  which  is 
over  by  the  latter  end  oi  May  z,  whilft  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Year  the  nobler  Diverfions 
of  the  Country  take  place,  at  which  time,  in 
truth,  the  Beauty  of  Flowers  is  gone,  and 
Borders  are  like  Graves,  and  rather  a  Blemift^^ 
than  a  Beauty  to  our  fineft  Gardens. 

In  the  aforefaid  Cafes  then  this  Extenfive 
Way  of  D^^^wwill  be  of  UlbrfThe  manner 
of  doing  which,  will,  I  hope,-  appear  delight- 
ful, befides  the  Cheapnefs  in  Performance 
will  ( I  doubt  not)  but  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  frugal  Planter. 

And  for  the  latter,  I  mean  Town-Gardens, 
compos'd  of  Flowers,  Greens,  and  choice 
Exoticks,  'tis  hop'd  fome  future  Time  will 
Wiu  c  4  give 
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give  an  Opportunity  of  hhrnbly  publiffiiog' 
more  Thoughts  to  the  World  on  that  Subjed^; 
and  reducing  that  into  a  correfter  Method 
than  has  yet  appeared.  But  When  Town-* 
Gardens  are  mentioned,  'tis  not  thereby  meant 
Gardens  in  or  very  near  London,  but  thofe 
tiiat  are  four,  &vq^.Cix,i  Or  &ven.  Miles  oiib 
QUt  of'  Town,  -whitliter  the  Fatigues  •  of  the 
Court  and  Senate  often  force  the  iUuftrioos 
Patriots  of  their  Country  to  retreat,  and 
breathe  th-e- Cweet  atd  fragrant  Air  of  Gar- 
dens 5  and  thefei.Jdtre  generally'  too  iBiich 
p^nt  up.   .       ^    ;;  '■  ;•  '    :  / 

1  -By  which  nieatrs  Gardeiiing  may  befup-'' 
pos'd  to  he  divided  into  two  kinds^  mz.Cttji 
^ud  Country j5  the  firft  for  Flowers,  c^i 
and  the  laiiy .Woods,  Coppices,  Groves,  and 
the  bu fie  and  laborious  Employs  of  Agri-* 
culture,  with  which  Gardening:  is  unavoidably 
iia.well  as  pleafantiy  rnix'd,  '.  •  i-j 
n;  1  am  apprehenlive  this  wilt  meet  witfe 
different  Acce^irrat'ion  in  the  World,  as  it 
fcit'S.with  the  Humours  or-Interefts  of  many 
of  my  own  Pre^efiion,  who  t^'amongft  other 
Reafons  too  dong  here  to  iname)  not  being 
Willing  to/fake/fo  much.  Pains.i\themfelve^, 
or  being;  perhaps,  naturally  av^rfe  to  fuch 
Publications,  'tis  no  wonder  'if  they  malign 
both  tlie  Work  and  its  Author.  But  as  on 
the  one  hand,  I  have  tailed  too  feverely  of 
the  Lafhes  of  Fortune,  to  take  any  great 
Satisfaclion  in  r.ny  thing  but  doing  my  Duty  5 
fo,  on  the  other,  1  am  prepar'd  to  contemn 

-  any 
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any  Jll  Ufage  1  may  poffibly  receive  on  this 
account,  being  very  fure  that  I  have  not  any- 
way betray  d  a  Truft  that  is  incumbent  on 
Perfons  of  all  Profeflions  5  and  that  tho' 
there  is  a  Frugality  propofed  in  the  Making 
and  Planting  Gardens,  yet  the  Gardener  and 
and  Nurlery-man  will  .find  their  Account  as 
much  in  the  Extent,  as  they  did  before  in  the 
elaborate  Exadnefs  and  Expenfive  way  of 
Making  Gardens;  -  ^i^-^* 

And  'tis  the  happinefs  of  prefent  Authors, 
to  write  in  an  Age  wherein  Virtue  and 
honeft  Induftry  are  very  much.Gountenanc'd 
and  encourag  d,  and  Perfons  of  too  great 
Sagacity  to  be  any-ways  impos'd  on,  Perfons 
who  fee  through  the  Artifices  of  Defign- 
ing  People,  fo  much  indeed,  that  I  Ihould 
have  had  no  occafion  to  mention  this,  but 
that  thofe  I  fuppos'd  to  be  concerned  have 
too  much  Power,  and  are  too  much  ufed 
to  things  of  this  kind,  to  efcape  this  No- 
tice ^  and  they  will,  without  doubt,  fooa 
apply  it  to  themfelves. 

,  However,  if  after  all  the  Care  taken  of 
giving  any  reafonable  Offence,  it  Ihould  be 
my  misfortune  to  meet  with  any  111  Ufage, 
'tis  what  was  long  iince  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  greateft  Gardeners,  as  wall  as  Poets,  I 
mean  Virgil^  in  whofe  company  I  fliall  (were 
1  but  worthy)  be  content  to  fuffer  5  and  fhall 
give  the  fame  Anfwer  as  that  learned  and 
ingenious  Author  did,  when  he  was  told  how 
bafely  he  had  been  treated,  (as  follows:) 
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'  lAriy  inquit,  Hefiodi  fententU  non  ?mnjjiri^ 
tibi  ait,  ArchiteEtum  ArchiteSo  invidere,  C^ 
Poetam  Poet<z  ^  De  malis,  inquit^  Gtacus  ille 
intellexit,  nam  honi  erudithres  amant  :  fed 
magna  cum  mea  Laicde  d^  Gloria  vindiSam  in- 
manu  haheo :  Majore  eiiim  cura  virtuti  inten^^ 
da?n,  atque  quo  ekgantior  ego  fiam^  eo  vebe* 
meiitius  invidia  mmpeier.  ' -a 

And  a  little  farther  :  t/j; 

'.  Ka?n  qui  contendit,  &  an  contentionis  finis 
\itihs  fit  non  novit,  Jlultis  ilium  innumerandud 
japientes  putant.  '  -■ 

Ruasus*  '^ 

Which  I  leave  them  to  Englifh,  and  to  make 
fuoh  Ufe  of  as  is  moft  proper. 

Without  doubt,  the  Circumftances  of  an 
Author,  how  immaterial  foever,  will  by  thefe 
Wits  be  immediately  brought  on  the  Stage. 
And  indeed,  it  would  be  too  idle  and  im- 
pertinent for  me,  or  any  One  in  fuch  a  Cafe^ 
"to  recriminate  on  Fortune  or  111  Ufage, 
much  lefs  on  Perfons  and  Things  ^  for  which 
reafon  J  fnall  iubmit  to  the  lli-will  of  fome, 
and  the  Miftake  of  a  great  many  in  this 
Aitair. 

li.  iTo  what  is  already  faid,  there  feems  to  be 
little  occalion  to  add  more  of  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  this. Subject,  or  to  vindicate  the  Reafon- 
ablenefe  and  Advantage  it  may  be  lo  fo  Polite 

.wW  and 
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kni  Ingenious  a  Nobility  and  Gentry  as  at 
prHent  Great- Britain  abounds  with. 

The  Performance  itfelf  is  what's  of  more 
Concern,  and  for  which,  I  am  now  too  fure, 
I  ought  to  Apologize.  I  muft  confefs  my  felf 
at  prefent,  upon  fome  accounts,  fomewhat 
unequal  to  the  Management  of  fo  weighty 
and  ufeful  a  Province  :  But  the  favourable 
deception  of  this,  will,  I  hope,  difpell  thofe 
Clouds  that  may  any-ways  hinder  my  next 
Performance,  as  well  as  purchafe  that  Cou- 
rage that  all  young  Authors  want. 

In  general  ^  I  ought  to  addrefs  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry,  efpecially  that  Noble  and 
Ufeful  Society  Incorporated  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Natural  Knowledge,  as  Tibullus  did 
Apollo^  (Eleg.  $.  Lib.  2,')  Let  me  quote 
him  in  his  own  Words,  without  any  other 
Verfification  : 

Pbcebe,  fave^  novus  ingreditur  tua  Tempi  a 
facerdos. 

But  more  particularly  ^  The  Gentlemen 
des  Belles  Lettres^  (  coUefted  as  they  are  out 
of  the  feveral  Clafles  and  Degrees  amongft 
Mankind  )  who  will,  I  dare  hope,  fee  fome 
reafonable  Cauft  of  Excufing  the  Deficiency 
of  this  Work,  when  I  affure  them.  That  the 
Noblenefs  of  the  Subjed,  rather  than  any 
opinion  of  my  own  Performance,  infenfibly 
carry 'd  me  into  Lengths  in  which  I  could 
hope  for  little  Succels:    But  this  being  an 

IntYodiiBion 
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Introduclio7i  to  one  of  the  Noblefl:  as  well 
as  UfefuUeft  Subjefts  in  the  World,  it  feem'd 
abfolutely  requifite  I  fliou'd  begin  with  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature. 

True  it  is,  that  /^^^  Author's  Works  arc 
iiioft  acceptable,  who  undertakes  it  rather 
out  of  Choice  than  Iseceffity.  ;j 

Some  judge  of  Authors  Names y  not  Worhf^^ 
and  then  •  ,  -  J 

Nor  praife  mor  damn  the'tfritingSy  but  the 
MeUy 

are  the  Lines  of  one  of  our  greateft  Judges 
of  modern  Criticifm,  Yet  as  this  was  not 
altogether  my  Cafe,  it  being  done,  the  greatr 
eft  part  of  it,  Nobilis  Otii^  (as  the  Poet 
phrafes  it )  during  the  Leifure  I  enjoy 'd  in 
a  very  Indulgent  as  well  as  Noble  Family  5 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  fo  culpable  in  it,  as 
the  putting  it  together,  which  I  muft  own 
was  done  in  fome  Hafte. 

But  what's  moft  afflifting,  is,  that  it  was 
.fiot  begun  fooner.  If  the  great  iJo?//^;?  Em- 
jperor  (wjiofe  continual  Care  of  his  People 
in  general,  might  be  thought  to  be  a  fufH- 
-cient  Difcharge.  of  his  Duty  )  lamented  the 
lofs  of  one  Day,  wherein  he  did  not  fome 
particular  Ad  of  Service  and  Good  :  How 
much  more  ought  a  great  part  of  Mankind, 
(who  have  no  fuch  Charge,  and  can  do  no- 
thmg  that  is  of  Ufe  in  the  Age  they  live 
in,  but  by  fuch  ways  as  thefe)  and  my  felf 

in 
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in  particular,  how  unworthy  foever  I  may 
feem  to  be,  that  we  have  loft  fo  many 
Years ! 

'Tis  therefore  Time  ( tho*  I  hope  not  too 
iate)  for  every  Perfon,  in  thefe  Cafes,  to  re- 
pair to  their  Pofts,  and  to  make  the  beft  Ufe 
poffible  of  thofe  Talents  Providence  has 
intrufted  them  with  ^  feeing  daily  and  difmal 
Experience,  as  well  as  the  Author jjty  of  the 
Wifeft  of  Kings  in  Sacred  Writ,  allures  us, 
that  as  to  this  material  Part  of  us,  Tbere  uEcdcf.ix* 
noWorky  nor  Device^  nor  Knowledge,  nor  Wif  *°' 
dom  in  the  Grave  vphither  we  are  going. 

Therefore  I  (hall  endeavour  to  acquit  my 
Teif  with  the  Temper  and  Satisfaftion  of  an 
Honeft  Man,  at  leaft,  in  the  Words  of  the 
aforefaid  Ingenious  Gentleman : 

[]  view^ 
Content^  if  hence  t F  Unlearn  d  their  Wants  may 
The  Learned  refleB:  on  what  before  they  knew^ 
Carekfs  of  Cenfure,  nor  too  fond  of  Fame  ^ 
Still  pleas' d  to  Praife,  yet  not  afraid  to  Blame  : 
Averfe  alike  to  Flatter  or  Offend-^ 
J>lor  free  from  Faults^noryet  too  vain  to  Mend. 

Mr.  Pope. 


^^  m^  ^^ 
^^  ^^s  ^w^ 
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C  H  A  R     !• 

T  does  not,  at  firft  fight,  feem  introh- 
necefTary  to  write  an  Introdu-  Sion. 
dion  to  a  Hiftory  which  is 
but  an  Introdudion  itfelf :  But 
coiifidering  that  it  is  the  firft 
that  has  appear 'd  in  this  kind,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  (hort  Account  of  its  Ufes 
to  the  World. 

Tis  certain,  there  is  no  kind  of  Hiftory  io 
eagerly  catch'd  at,  as  the  valisnt  Atchi^ve- 
tnents,  Heroick  Examples  and  Lives  Of 
Great  Soldiers,  and  the  folemn  Debates  and 
Cauncils  of  Learned  Statefmen  and  Senators  % 
Yet  the  Lives  of  thofe  that  hate  been  emi- 
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Gent  for  their  Proficiency  in  other  Parts  of 
Learning  and  Bufinefs,  are  or  ought  to  be 
read  ^^h  a  peculiar  Delight, 

in  the  ^rfl  weiiKet  with  great  El^^^njples, 
xv'hich  'tis  poffible  but  for  few  to  reach  ^  and 
Schemes  of  Government,  which  Perfons  of  a 
lower  Sphere  may  never  be  likely  to  have 
any  Share  in  ^  whereas  in  this  there  is  a  ge- 
neral Eaitertainment  to  every  bufy  and  intel- 
ligent^ Perfon  5  and  an  Imitation  of  the  Pra- 
dices  of  thofe  great  Virtuofo's,  is  in  fome 
meafure  or  other  in  the  Power  of  every  Rank 
or  Degree  of  Mankind:  In  their  Writings 
wje  re^d  the  intricate  and  amazing  Laws  of 
Eterii^  Providence  prefiding  over  thefe  fub- 
lunary  Regions,  far  more  entertaining  than 
air  tlie  VoTumes*  of  Ze?io  the  Law-giver,  or 
Plutarch  the  Hiftorian. 

So  that  the  Hifbry  as  well  as  the  Practice 
of  Gardening  mayiiot  be  an  uriwefeoffi^ 
Subjed^  and  we  are  afTured  the  RvmanJi, 
(whcfe  Judgment  thefe  modern  Ages  are  de-'* 
fervedly  fond  of  copying)  had  as  great  a  va-^ 
luefor  the  Memoirs  of  Men  of  Wit,  Lite-i 
rature,  or  any  other  private  Accomplifli- 
ments,  as  they  had  for  the  greatefl:  Politici- 
ans and  Captains. 

Phrj,  no  doubt,  made  as  great  a  Figure  in 
the  Quality  of  a  Philofopher,  and  Gard'ner, 
as  he  did  at  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Legions  5 
and  the  Natural  Hijlory  he  has  left,  is  of  as 
much  Value  as  that  of  all  the  Germainck 
Wars. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  certain,  one  is  too  often,  inftead  of  true 
Heroifm,  the  unwarrantable  Sallied  of  Am- 
bition, Cruelty,  and  Bloodfbed  5^  ^X^hi^ft  the 
Other  is  an  innocent  Amufement,  and  a  Com- 
panion for  Humility,  Moderation,  and  other 
commeiidable  Virtues. 

Since  then  the  earlieft  and  beft  Accounts 
we  have  of  Gard'ning  are  collected  from  (^) 
Holy  Writ,  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  of 
its  Antiquity,  as  being  very  negfr  coeval  with 
the  World,  and  Beginning  of  Time  itfelf 

That  God  Almighty  v/asriot  only  the  Firfl  P«itcr  oVrf- 
Author  and  Founder,  but  alfo  the  Regulator  "'^°'^^'^^' 
and  Planter  of  Gardens  arid  Gard'nin^^  is  no 
lefs  evident  from  the  (/>)  Text,  which  faith. 
The  Lord  God  -planted  a  Garden  Eajlward  in 
Eden^  and  there  he  pit  the  Man  whom  he  had 
form'd. 

And  if  (as  (c)  fome  think)  that  iht  Icno- 
graphy  or  Plan  of  this  Garden,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  plainly,  the  Garden  itfelf,  was  the  Work 
of  the  Third  Day  5  it  may  from  thence  be  fup^ 
pos'd,  that  Garden's  were  before  Gardeners, 
(and  therefore  the  immediate  Work  of  God) 
and  that  Horofcopy  had  not  been  ufed. 

That  it  commences   its  Da;te  but   a  feur  Adam» 
Hours  after  the  Formation  of  the  World,  a'nd 
before  the  Accounts  receiv'd  of  any  other  Art, 
k  evident  from  the  latter  end  of  the  afore - 
iiiention  d  Chapter  (^),  where  that  Operati- 


(a)  Gen.  I.    {b)  Gen.  2.  8.    (c)  Sir  T,  Brown'i  GanUn^ 
c/ C-yrus.    (d)  Gen.  2.  22,  (Z^c. 


Br   7  Ot? 
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on  is  recorded  of  taking  the  Rib  from  Jdam, 
wherewith  the  Woman  was  made  5  yet  tho' 
from  this,  Chirurgery  may  plead  high,  yet  the 
very  Current  of  the  Scripture  determines  in 
favour  of  Gardening. 

What  was  the  Mathematical  Diflribution, 
or  how  Geographically  fituated  Paradife  was, 
is  fomething  uncertain,  tho' fome  affirm  it  to 
be  (e')  near  the  Mountains  of  Armenia,  where 
the  Ark  refted  after  the  Univerfal  Deluge, 
where  Gardening  probably  took  its  fecond 
Rife.  Others  pretend  it  to  be  elevated  above 
the  common  Level  of  the  Earth,  and  to  have 
been  a  Pattern  to  the  fo-much-celebrated  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon. 

The  Advances  Gardening  made,  from  A- 
dams  Expulfion  to  the  General  Deluge,  is 
dubious,  there  being  little  left  of  it,  only 
that  he  was  a  (f )  Tiller  of  the  Ground  : 
And  tho'  fome  of  our  Divines  have  pioully 
believ'd  that  Adam  was,  upon  his  fincere  Re- 
pentance, re-admitted  into  Paradife  5  yet  fince 
the  Scriptures  mention  no  fuch  thing,  we 
may  more  reafonably  conclude  that  the  unal« 
rerable  Decree  of  Heaven  lay  heavy  upon  him  : 
And  'tis  more  than  probable  the  Reflexion  on 
his  unhappy  Lapfe  might  deterr  him  from 
any  Purfuitsof  this  kind,  any  more  than  the 
Necelfaries  of  Life,  which  he  was,  by  the 
direful  Command  of  his  Maker,  deflin'd  by 
the  Sweat  of  his  Brow  to  provide  for^  nor 


(e)  Sir  T.  Browne-  Oar.Uns  of  Cyrus,    {f)  Gen.  ^,.2:^,      . 

does 
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does  the  Sacred  Text  mention  any  otherwife 
of  his  Sons. 

But  aflbon  as  that  great  Inundation  was  a-  Noah. 
bated,  and  Noah  and  the  reft  of  his  Family 
were  brought  out  of  the  Ark,  fg)  they  began 
to  Colonize  themfelves  ^  and  the  fame  Sacred 
Text  relates,  that  l>!oah  began  to  he  an  Huf- 
bandr/ian^  and  he  planted  a  Vineyard, 

And  doubtlefs  from  that  Time  Gard*ning 
began  to  flourith,  -efpecially  thofe  Parts  which 
ferv'd  either  for  the  pJouriftiment  or  Luxury 
of  their  refpeftive  Times  5  and  ^^  ZoroaJlei'^oTo^dcr, 
were  either  Ham,  Chi0,  or  Mizraim,  they  were  Ham,chus, 
early  Proficients  in  Gard'ning,  and^  as  Pliny  ^^\^^'^' 
relates,  left  a  Treatife  of  it. 

Tho'  Abraham  is  recorded  to  have  planted  Abraham. 
a  Grove  (^)  at  Beer-peba  for  his  more  par- 
ticular Worlhip,  yet  moft  of  his  fucceeding 
Generations,  as  well  as  himfelf,  living  a  Pa- 
floral  Life  in  open  Fields  and  moveable  Tents, 
beiides  their  Sojourn  in  £^j^^„  and  long  Jour- 
ney thro'  the  Wildernefs,  Gard'ning  was 
doubtlefs  little  known  or  praftis'd  by  them, 
till  the  Time  that  they  were  fix  d  in  the  Pro- 
mis'd  Land,  and  not  perhaps  till  David^  or 
rather  Solomon^  was  anointed  over  them,  to 
raife  the  PuifiTance  and  Splendor  of  that  Na- 
tion. 

Which  laft  being,  by  Divine  Appointment,  Solomon;  * 
chofen  for  the  Eftablifhment  and   Quiet  of 
the  Jews^  and  to  ereft  their  fo-much-defired 

{g)  Gen.  9.  20.       (h)  Gen.  21.  33. 

B  3  Temple, 
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Temple,  together  with  a  Royal  Palace,  it 
rnay  rationally  be  fuppofed  ( however  filent 
the  Hiftorical  part  of  the  Scriptures  are) 
that  Gardening  had  a  great  (hare  in  his 
Thoughts,  fince  he  is  reprefented  for  fo  emi- 
pent  a  Botanick  5  and  this  is  confirm'd  by 
his  own  Words  on  another  Occafion,  ( i ) 
I  made  me  great  Works,  I  planted  me  Vine- 
yards^ I  made  me  Gardens  and  Orchards,  and 
1  planted  Trees  hi  them  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit -^ 
1 7^2^de-^^  Pools  of  Water,  to  water  therewith 
the  Wood  J  bat  bringeth  forth  Trees. 

From  thefe  People,  and  their  unhappy  Ca- 
taftrpphe  of  being  carried  into  ftrange  Coun- 
tries, Gard  ning  ipight   be  remov'd  likewife. 
For  the'  fome  attribute  the  Horti  Penfdes  of 
StauTimh.  Babjlcn  to  Semiramis  (k)  the  third  or  fourth 
from  Mmrod  ^  yet  others,  with  inore  Proba- 
Nebuchid-  b^i^X  ^^  Truth,    to  Nebiicbadonozor  the  fa- 
onozor.     mous  King  of  Diodoriu^  upon  which  walking 
aifid  viewing  his  great  Metropolis,  and  other 
diflant  Regions  of  his  Monarchy,   elevated 
f    his  lanbounded,  ambitious  Soul  above  hij;  Ma- 
ker,  and,  by  forgetting  he  was  a  Man,  in- 
c,i\rr'4  the  Stroke  of  Divine  Vengeance,vvhich 
dipv?  him  amongft  the  Beafts  into  the' con- 
trary Habitations  of   Deferted   WildernelTes 
and  Uncultivated  Fields* 
Egyptians.      Jj^q  Egytians  were  certainly  very  early  in 
Qar.dpixijig,  as  may  be  collected  from  their 

■.;       .   . .  ^  "',     .-M  '  "I 
.'.yO  i  i  iJ  ' . — —  ■   ■-- — '" '■ ■ ""* 

-0  Eccfef.  2. 4o        (k)  Sir  T.  BrownV  Q  ay  dens  of  Qjwxs. 
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Writings  $  but   how  judicious,  is  oot  cer- 
tain. 

Whether  the  Gardens  oi  Adoiik  and  the  Adonis. 
Hefperides  be  fabulous  or  not,  or  what  was 
the  Time  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  their 
Glory,  I  fhall  not  examine  ^  they  were  how- 
ever Subjects  for  the  loftieft  Strains  in 
Poetry,  a  Theme  from  which  they  have 
drawn  the  beautiful  Idea's  they  had  of  the 
Pleafures  of  Gard'ning. 

From  the  firft  is  deduc'd  an  additional 
Name  to  none  of  the  meaneft  oi Flora  s  (!) 
Train,  and  a  Royal  Stamp  to  the  Name  of 
(m^  Gardens  themfelves. 

From  thefecond,  the  Hiflory  of  thofebeau-  77;?Hefpe- 
tiful  Ladies,who  (together  with  their  Gardens  ^^'^^^^ 
of  Golden  Apples,  were  under  the  Care  of  a 
watchful  Dragon)  perhaps  an  Intimation, 
that  Innocence,  Vertue,  and  Veftal  Honour 
could  be  no-where  fo  well  preferv*d  as  there  5 
and  that  the  Beauty  of  thofe  Abod'es  Would 
make  a  fufficient  Compenfation  for  the  Lofs 
of  all  other  enlarged  Pleafures.  This  Gar- 
Mr.  Rovpe  has  elegantly  defcrib'd  : 

Near  the  Tritonian  Lake^ 


Vbere,  by  the  vpatchful  Dragon  kept  of  old^ 
Hefperian  Plants  grevp  rich  mth  living  Gold -j 
Long  fince  the  Fruit  was  from  the  Branches  torn^ 
And  now  the  Gardens  their  lojl  Honours  mourn. 


(  / )  Flos  Adonidis,  the  Anemone.        (m)  Horti  Adonidis, 

Gardens  of  Pleafure, 
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Sucb  vrasy  in  ancient  Time,  the  Tale  receiv'd^ 
Such  by  our  good  Forefathers  were  believd. 
JS^or  let  Enquirers  the  Tradition  wrong. 
Or  dare  to  quejiion  now  the  facredPoet^s  Song. 
Then  take  it  for  a  Truths  The  wealthy  Wood 
Here,  under  Gelden  Boughs  low  bending,  flood  : 
Onfome  large  Tree  his  Folds  the  Serpent  wound-^ 
The  fairYid^tr'un  Virgin  watched  around^ 
Andjoind'd  to  guard  the  rich  Forbidden  Ground^, 
But  Great  Alcydes  ca?ne  to  end  their  Care^ 
Strip  the  gay  Grove,  and  left  the  Branches  bare . 
Then  hack  returning,  fought  the  Argive  Shore, 
And  the  bright  Spoil  to  proud  Eryftheus  bore. 

Rowe  Luc. 


•luii. 


Homer.  Jt  js  not  material  whether  Homer  or  Hefiod 
Hefiod.  preceded  each  other  ^  they  were  both  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  near  Cotemporaries  with  Elias  the 
Prophet  ^  and  the  Grecians  were  not  the  laft 
in  this  delightful  Employ,  but  both  of  them 
left  Marks  of  the  Efteera  they  had  for  our 
Subjeft  5  one,  by  a  Treatife  on  Agriculture^ 
&c.  irom  which  Virgil  is  fuppos'd  ip  have 
copied  the  Marrow  of  his  heorgicks  5  and 
the  other,  by  a  Defcription  of  the  Gardens 
Aicinous.  ofAlcinous  (t?),  which  he  reprefents  to  the 
View  of  the  Wandring  Prince  Ulyjjes.  Thus 
Englilh'd  by  Mr.  £///^^»  .• 

.   Clofe  by  the  Gates  a  fpacious  Garden  lies^ 
Trom  Storms  defended,  and  inclement  Skies  3 

(n)   Homer.  OdyfT.y. 

four 
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Four  Acres  vpas  tV allotted  Space  of  Ground^ 
Fencd  mth  a  Green  Enclofure  all  around. 
Tall-thriving  Trees  confefs  d  the  thriving  Mold^ 
The  Red'ning  Apple  ripens  here  to  Gold. 
Here  the  Blue  Figs  with  lufcious  Juice  overflows  ^ 
With  deeper  Red  the  full  Pomegranate  grows  : 
The  Branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  Pear, 
And  verdant  Olives  flourip  all  the  Tear. 
The  balmy  Spirit  of  the  Wejlern  Gale 
Eternal  breaths  on  Flow'rs  untaught  to  fail  5 
Bach  dropping  Pear  a  following  Pear  Jupplies^ 
On  Apples,  Apples  ^  Figs  on  Figs  arife. 
The  Jame  mild  Seaf on  gives  the  Blooms  to  bloWy 
The  Buds  to  harden^  and  the  Fruit  to  grow^ 
Here^  order  d  Vines  in  equal  Ranks  appear 
With  all  th'united  Labours  of  the  Tear. 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  Branches  run^ 
Some  dry  the  blackening  Clujlers  in  the  Sun  .• 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  Harveji  join  5 
The  groaning  Prejjes  foam  with  Floods  offline. 
Here  are  the  Vines  in  early  Flowrs  defcry*dy 
Here  Grapes  difcolourd  on  the  Sunny-fide: 
Beds  of  all  various  Herbs  for  ever  Green^ 
In  beauteous  Order,  terminate  the  Scene. 
T^o plenteous  fountains  the  xxfholePrpfpe^ crowned'. 
This  thro*  the  Garden  leads  its  Streams  the  round}. 
Vifits  each  Plant ^  and  waters  all  the  Ground-^        \ 
While  That  in  Pipes  beneath  the  Palace  flowsl 
And  thence  in  Current  on  the  Town  bejiows^ 
To  various  Ufe  the  various  Streams  they  brings 
the  People  one,  and  one  fupplies  the  King. 

But 
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But  to  follow  the  Words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  Gardens  of  Cyrus  : 

"  The  Perfian  Gallants  who  deftroy'd  the 

"  Bahylonifi  Monarchy,  maititain'd  their  Bo- 

"  tanical  Bravery,   and  unto  them  we  owe 

**  the  very  Name  ofParadife,  wherewith  we 

"  meet  not  in  Scripture  'till  the  very  Time 

*'  of  Solomon  J  and   conceived  originally  Per- 

"  /ian  :  The  Word  for  that  difputed  Garden, 

"  exprefling  in   the  Hebrew  no   more  than 

".  an  Inclos'd  Field,  which,  from  the  fame 

"  Root,  is  content  to  derive  a  Garden  and  a 

*'  Buckler. 

Cyrus.  "  Cjrus  the  Elder,  brought  up  in  Woods 

*'  and  Mountains,  when  Time  and  Power  en- 

*^  abled,  purfu'd  the  Dilates  of   his  Edu- 

*'  cation,  and  brought  the  Treafures  of  the 

"  Field  into  Rule  and  Circumfcription  ^  fo 

*'  nobly  beautifying  the  Hanging- Gardens  of 

^'''  Babylon^  that  he  was  by  fome  thought  the 

^'  Author  thereof 

Ahafuerus,     "  Ahafuerus^    (whom   many  conceive  to 

Artaxerx-  ic  j^^yg  h^tn  Artaxerxes  Longimanus')  in  the 

manusT '  *'  Country    and    City     of   Floxvers^  and  in 

**  an  Open  Garden,  Entertained  his  Prince 

•*>  and  People,  whilft  his  Royal  Bride  Treated 

^  the  Ladies  in  the  Palace. 

"  But  if  (as  others  think)  King  Ahafuerus 
"  was  Artaxerxes  Memnon^  that  found  a  Life 
*^  and  Reign  equal  to  his  great  Memory,  our 
*'  magnify'd  Cyrus  was  his  Second  Brother, 
"  who  gave  the  Occafion  to  that  memorable 
^'^'VVork,   and  almoft  miraculous  Retrait  of 

*'  Xeno- 
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*•'  Xenophon^   a   Perfon   of  high  Spirit  and 

*'  Honour,  naturally   a   King,    tho'  fatally 

^'  prevented  by  the  harmlefs  Chance  ofPoft- 

"  geniture  ;  not  only  a  Lord  of  Qirdens,  but 

*'  a   manual  Planter  thereof,    difpofing  his 

"  Trees,  like  his  Armies,  in  regular  Ordinati- 

"  on  :  So  that  while  Old  Laertes  has  found  ?ii^H  Laer^ 

*'  Name  in  Homer  for  pruning  of  Hedges/^^' 

"  and  clearing   away   Thorns  and   Briars  5 

'^  while  King  Attains  lives  in  his  poifonou^ 

"  Plantations  of  Aconite  and  Henbane,  &c. 

"  while   many  of  the  Antients  do  poorly 

"  live   in  the  fingle  Names  of  Vegetables; 

'^  all  Stories  agree  that  Cyrus  was  the  firft 

"  fplendid  and  regular  Platiter."    Thus  far 

this  Authour,  whofe  elaborate  and  ingenious 

Pen  has  not  a  little  added  to  the  Noble- 

nefs  of  our  Subjefl:. 

The  Gardens  of  Epicurus  were,  without 
doubt,  the  moft  famous  of  any  in  the  Gre- 
fian  Empire.  He  was  born,  as  may  be  col- 
leded  out  of  (0)  Laertius^  in  the  109th 
Olympiad  (and  fo  not  much  before  Arijiotle^ 
and  confequently  Alexander^  Arijiotk's  Pu- 
pil:) The  Place  of  his  Birth  is  fomcwhat 
difputed  3  Conjiantinus  Porphyrogeneta^  and 
Others,  that  he  was  born  at  Samos  5  and  (p  ) 
Strabo^  that  he  was  born  at  Lampfacene. 
Whether  thefe  different  Opinions  might  pro- 
ceed  from  his  living  fome  part  of  his  young- 


Co)  Diogenes  Laertius  Vitis  X)o§.  &  Phiiofophorum,  lib.  lo. 
(f)  Straboj  lib.  10. 

cr 
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cr  Years  in  both  thofe  Places,  is  uncertain  ^ 
for  Epicurus  indeed  was  an  Athenian  as  (q) 
Laertius,  (r)  Suidas^  and  infinite  other 
Writers  affirm. 

But  be  the  Place  of  his  Nativity  as  it 
will,  he  purchafed  a  very  pleafant  Garden 
in  Athens  for  Fourfcore  Min^x.,  (every  Mina 
'  being  with  us  Three  Pounds  two  Shillings  and 
(ix  Pence,  which  make  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  Pounds,  a  good  Sum,  doubtlefs,  in  thofe 
Times)  where  he  lived  with  his  Friends 
and  Difciples,  and  taught  Philofophy.  And 
(j)  Vliny  writes,  that  he  was  the  firft  that 
brought  into  Athens  the  Cuftom  of  having, 
under  the  Name  of  Hortus^  a  Garden,  the 
Delights  of  Fields  and  Country  Manfions 
within  the  City  itfelf,  or  rather  Suburbs  of 
the  City  5  whereas  until  his  Time  'twas  not 
the  Faflion  to  have  thofe  kind  of  Manfions 
(RuYo)  in  Towns,  and  probably  they  might 
have  no  other  Gardens  but  in  their  Balco- 
nies, as  the  Hanging- Gardens  were. 

And  indeed,  all  that  1  can  colled:  from 
the  Life  of  Cyrus  (already  mention'd)  is, 
that  his  Regular  and  Quincunciai  Planta- 
tions were  no  other  than  Walks,  Plattoons, 
and  Avenues,  or  perhaps  the  Columnial 
Difpofition    of  the    Pillars    that   fupported 


(^)Laerthjs,  lib.  5.  {r)  Suidas  in  voce  Epicuri.  (j)  Jam 
quidem  Hortorum  nomine  in  ipla  urbe  dclicias,  Argas, 
Viirafqi  pofTident  •,  primus  hoc  inflicuit  Epicurus  otii  magifter 
ufque  ad  eum,  moris  iHon  fucrat  in  oppidis  habicari  rura. 
Plin.  Jib.  1 9.  cap.  4. 

the 
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the  Hanging- Gardens  we  have  been  fpeak- 


ing  of. 


But  to  proceed  :  "  Hence  we  may  con- 
''  jedure  (fays  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  Life  of 
"  Epicurus)  that  this  was  the  Place  which 
"  (t)  Paujanias  reports  to  have  been  called, 
"  even  in  his  Time,  the  Gardens  o[  Pbilofo^ 
"  phy  3  adding,  that  there  was  in  it  a  Statue 
made  by  Alcemenes,  one  of  the  greateft 
Curiofities  in  Athens  (as  may  be  gathered 
from  («)  Lucian )  and  that  the  Temple  of 
Vem^  did  join  to  it. 

This  Garden  is  often  mentioned  (fays  the 
fame  Author)  in  the  Plural  Number  bj  (a:) 
Cicero,  (y)  Juvenal,  and  Others,  and  fome- 
times  diminutively  Hortulus^  as  Virgil  3  and 
this  gave  name  to  his  Seft  of  Philofophers; 
as  well  as  it  fignified  a  Garden :  For  Sextus 
Empiriciis  cail'd  the  Epicureans  the  Philofo- 
phers of  the  Garden^  (as  the  Stoicks  the  Phi- 
lofophers  of  the  Stoa  otCloifier-^  ^nd  Apollo- 
dorus  being  in  his  Time  the  Matter  of  the 
Garden,  was  (as  Laertiud  affirms)  cail'd  the 
Garden  King. 

Befides  this  City-Garden  he  had  at  Athens^ 
with  Houks  belonging  to  it,  and  joining 
upon  the  City,  Epicurus  had  an  Houfe  in 
Melite  a  Town  in  the  Cecropian  Tribe,  as 
Siiidas  affirms,  inhabited  by  PhiUus,  one  of 
his  Anceftors^  thither  he  fometimes  retir'd 


0)  Paufanias  in  Attic.  («)  Lucian   in   Jmag. 

ix)  Cicero  ad  Attic.         (y)  Juveiul.  $a:.  4, 

with 
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with  his  Difciples,  and  doubtlefs  implanted 
arid  made  him  Gardens  there  iikewife. 

I  (hall  pafe  by  feveral  Gircumftances  of  his 
Life,  and  alfo  his  Writings,  as  they  relate 
not  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  and  fhall  oiily 
obferve,  that  he  was  not  that  Perfon,  which 
by  the  Name  now  common  among  us,  one 
would  take  him  to  be  ^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  Seneca  obferves,  a  (bber,  virtuous  Perfon, 
and  a  great  Lx)ver  of  Learning  ^  only,  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Stoicks  (who  were  his  profefs'd 
Enemies)  he  allow'd  the  chearful  Ufe  and 
Enjoyment  of  the  Benefits  of  Life,  whilft 
the  Others  injoin'd  a  great  deal  of  Abftinence 
and  Severity. 

He  beftowed  his  Garden  on  Hermachus^ 
and  died  in  the  2d  Year  of  the  127th  Olym- 
piad ^  he  is  reported  by  Laertius  to  have  went 
into  a  warm  Bath,  and  drinking  off  a  Glafe 
of  Wine,  exhorted  his  Friends  to  be  mmdful 
of  his  Doftrine  5  upon  which  that  Author 
has  this  Epigram  : 

Farewell,  and  hear  my  Doifrine  in  your  MMs\. 
Said  dying  Epicurus  to  his  Friends. 
Into  a  warm  Bath  goings  Wine  he  quafty 
And  then  from  Pluto  took  a  colder  Draft. 

Stanly's  Lives  of  the  Philofophers.- 

Pliny^  in    his    Catalogue    of  the  Grecian 

Writers,  from   whom  he  extraded  part  of 

Rege' Piin.  his  Works,  enumerates  no  lefs  than  Twenty, 

lib.  I.       and    amongft   them  one  Pifijlratus  a  noble 

AthenioTf^' 
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Athenian,  (and  call'd  by  him  a  King  5 )  this 
Great  Perfon  is,  in  other  Hiftories,  faid,  by  hi^ 
Eloquence,  to  have  charm'd  that  State  into  a 
Refignation  of  their  Liberties  to  his  entire 
Subjedion,  and  to  have  ruled  them  with  all 
imaginable  Juftice  and  Clemency  5  tho*  Others 
call  him  a  Tyrant :  This  wife  State  (the  Gld- 
ry  of  the  World)  have  in  all  their  Writings 
left  the  moft  affeftionate  Marks  of  Efteem 
they  had  for  our  prefent  Subjed. 

Theophraftm^  another  of  the  Grecian  Philo-  Theophra- 
fophers,  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  this  Cata-^^"^* 
logue  of  Garden-Virtuofo's^  hew^sbornat£r<?'*■ 
///J  a  Sea-Town:  of  Lesbos^  near  Sigrmm,  now 
caU'd  Metyline  3  the  Time  of  his  flourifhing 
is  fuppos'd  to  be  about  440  Years  from  the 
buililing  of  Rome,  and,  SLsSalmafas  obferves^ 
390  Years  before  the  Time  that  Pliny  wrote 
his  Natural  Hijlory.  His  Life  is  writ  by 
Diogenes  Laertms,  and  from  him  copied  by 
Heinjius  in  the  Dntch  Edition  of  his  Worics^ 
Printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ley  den,  and 
Dedicated  to  the  States  of  Holland:  What 
he  wrote  relating  to  Gard'ning,  was  chiefly 
o{  Botany  ^  and  indeed,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Ground-work  and  Foundation  of  all 
that  has  been  writ  fince  on  that  Subjed; 
He  fucceeded  Ari/lotle,  and  liv'd  in  his  Gar- 
den 5  and  we  may  guefs  at  the  great  Vene- 
ration he  had  for  Gard'ning,  by  the  Care  he 
took  in  his  Will  (as  cited  by  the  forementi- 
oned  Laertius)  of  bequeathing  it  to  his  par^ 
ticular  Friends  to  Study  in,  and  for  the  Re- 

pofe 
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pofe  of  his  own  Bones  5  he  gave  particular 
Orders  therein  for  repairing  the  Walks,  and 
for  a  G)ntinuation  of  Po?npylus^  whom  we 
may  fuppofe  to  be  his  Gard  ner,  for  whom 
and  Hippias  he  had  before  made  a  good 
Provifion^  and  at  laft,  the  Manumiffiort  atid 
Enfranchifement  of  the  reft  of  his  Slaves 
or  Under-Officers,  after  a  1  mie  then  limit- 
ed, provided  they  behav'd  themfelves  Well. 

Laertiiis  fays  he  lived  to  be  Eighty^ 
five  Years  of  Age.  (^)  As  he  lay  on  his 
Death-bed,  he  blam'd  Nature  for  giving 
Harts  and  Crows  fo  long  Life,  that  could 
do  no  good  thereby  5  and  to  Men,  who  do 
moft  good,  fo  fhort5  whereas,  if  Man  had 
been  allowed  longer  Time,  his  Life  might 
have  been  adorn'd  with  the  Perfedion  of 
Arts  and  Learning.  But  to  return  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Gard'ning. 

This  appearing  to  be  the  State  of  Gar^ 
d'ning  amongft  the  Grecians^  I  (hall  finiflt 
this  part  of  my  Hiftory  with  that  memo^ 
rable  Account  given  of  Abdolonymus^  as  we 
have  it  from  Quintus  Curtius. 

He  is  reprefented  (by  that  eminent  Hifto- 
rian  and  Rhetorician)  as  a  Perfon,  tho'  of 
a  Royal  Oft-fpring,  yet  by  fome  fort  of 
Chance,  and  by  a  rigid  kind  of  (b)  Ho- 
nefty,  very  Poor  ^  and  therefore  no  doubt 
fubjed    to   thofe    violent    Concuflions  and 


(d)  Cicero  Tufculum,  lib.  4.        {h)  Caiifa  ci  paupertads, 
ficut  pkriquv,  Hcncftas  erat,  &c*   (^wint.  Jib.  4. 

Per- 
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Perturbations  that  too    much    difquiet  and 
difturb  the  Mind  in  that  State. 

Yet  is  this  Royal  Perfon  found  fo  vlrtu- 
oufly  and  bufily  employ 'd  in  the  Cultivation 
of  a  few  Pot-herbs,  that  neither  the  Ter- 
ror of  Alexander'*^  Arms  on  the  one  hand 
could  affright  him,  nor  the  Glory  of  'em 
on  the  other  allure  him,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Conteft:  And  tho'  Afia  was  at  that  time 
in  a  Flame,  he  purfued  the  Pleafures  of  his 
little  Spot  undifturbed  and  free  from  Care, 
which  LeiTpn  one  would  think  he  had 
learnt  of  the  Divine  Virgil:  (c) 

Happy  the  Man^  whojhidying  Nature^s  Lavps^ 
Thro'  known  EffeBs  can  trace  the  fecret  Caufe  5 
His  Mind  poffejfmg  in  a  quiet  State ^ 
Fearlefs  of  Fortune^  and  refign'd  to  Fate  5 
And  happy  too  is  he  who  decks  the  BowWs 
Of  Sy Ivans,  and  adores  the  Rural  Pow^s  5 
TThofe  Mindunmov^d^the  Bribes  of  Courts  canfee^ 
Their  glittering  Baits,  and  purple  Slavery  5 
Nor  hopes  the  People  sPraife^  nor  fears  the  frown  5" 
iVbr,  when  contending  Parties  tear  the  Crown} 
Will  fet  up  one^  or  pull  another  down. 
Without  Concern  he  hears,  but  hears  from  far^ 
Of  Tumults,  andDefcents,  and  difiant  War  : 
Nor  with  a  fuperjlitious  Fear  is  aw'd^ 
For  what  befalls  at  Home^  or  what  Abroad^ 


(c)   Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  Caufas,  ^c.  Vlr^ 
Georg,  2. 
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Nor  eiwies  he  the  Rich  their  happy  Store, 
Nor  his  own  Peace  dijlurbs  mth  Pity  for  the  Poor. 
He  feeds  on  Fruits  which  of  their  own  accord 
The  willing  Ground  and  laden  Trees  afford: 
From  his  lo'iid  Home  no  Lucre  can  him  draw' 
The  Senate  s  mad  Decrees  he  never  faw^ 
Nor  heard  at  bawling  Barrs  corrupted  Law. 

Dryden'i  Iranjlat.  of  Virgil.  Geor.  2. 

And  how  awkardly  he  receiv'd  the  Royal 
Veftments  from  /Alexander's  Officers,  is  pa- 
thetically  defcrib'd  in  that  Hiftojy  :  It  fhall 
fuffice  to  add  here,  that  when  Alexander  had 
beheld  his  Royal  Countenance  with  Surprize, 
he^sk'd  him,  How  he  could poffihly  hear  fo  in-- 
glorious  and  mean  a  State  of  Life  .<?  To  which. 
Would  to  God,  fays  he,  /  could  hear  thefe 
Regal  Ornaments  with  the  fame  Equality  of 
Mind  thefe  Hands  have  fupplyd  my  Necejfi^ 
ties  ^  and  thd  I  have  had  no  Superfluity,  I 
have  fufferd  no  Want.  [A  pregnant  Inftancc 
how  fubfervient  the  Pleafures  of  a  Garden 
are  towards  a  virtuous  Life,  ev'n  tho'  under 
the  nioft  defpicable  and  meaneft  Circum- 
ftances  thereof.]  But  thus  far  this  noble 
Pattern  of  Refignation. 
Roman  The  Grecian  Empire  being   tranllated  to 

Empre.  jg^Qjjj^^  1^0  doubt  Gard-uiiig  as  well  as  Archi- 
tedure  followed  feveral  of  the  Ro?nan  Kings, 
(^)  ^s  Pliny  relates^  having  a  great  Vene- 
ration for  Gard  ning,  Agriculture,  ^c.    For 

(d)  Komani  quidemRegcs  ipfi  coli:ere.  PJin.  lib,  19. 14;  4. 

J  if 
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if  the  Latin  Word  cohere  be  render'd  for 
Drefling   and  Tilling,  which  it  fignifies  as    " 
weJl  as  Honouring,  Refpefting,  or  Efteeming, 
*tis  more  than  probable  that  they  were  nianu-r/;c'/>«:;«^i 
al  Tillers  and   Dreflersof  their  Gardens  ^ivAf^f.^''" 
Villa's  5  and  this  feems  to  be  very   much  con-  G.^r^/fny. 
firm'd  by  the  emphaticallnterpofition  of  the 
WorAipJi:    And  thus  I  fuppofe  the  En^liJI; 
Editions  of  Plivy  tranflate  it,  for  I  have  not 
lately  feen  any  of  them. 

Thefe  ancient  Romans,  2S  \e^  Delecampiu5  -^^^^  f"^^" 
in  his  Annotations  on  tliny  has  it,  livd  to-^nLbireV 
gether  in   Gardens  5  which   does  in  no- wife  m  their 
feem  improbable,  confidering  the  Temperature  ^^'''^^"^* 
of  that  Climate  5  and  the   fame  Editor  oh- 
ferves,  that  they  efteem'd   it  the  neareft  Re- 
femblance   to  Heaven  that  could  poffibly  be 
found  on  Earth,  if  not  Heaven  itfelf :  Thus 
J£neaj  is  reprefented  by  (q)  Virgil  (an  Author 
very  little  tainted   with  the  Heathen  Super- 
ftition)  after  he  had  pafs'd  the  Stygian  Lake, 
and  prefling  on  towards  the  happy   Abodes 
of  his  reverend  Father  Anchifes^  in  Company 
with  the  Sybil: 

, T/j^j  took  their  Way     TheDefcnp- 

Where  long-extended  Plains  of  Plejfure  lay  3     tionofthdr 
The  verdant  Fields  with  thofe  of  Heaven  may  vie^^^^^^^* 
With  R.'CsxtiKind^  and  with  a  pirple  Sky. 


(e)  Delecampius  on  I  Jiny,  lib.  1 9.  cap.  4. 
(7)  bever.ere  locos  l*cos  &  amoena  Vireca, 
Forci'.n.icoruin  nemorum  fedefque  beacas, 
Ln-gior  hie  campos  /Echer  &:  lumine  veflit 
Furpareo.  Vir£,  ^.n?td.  6,  v.  6^i* 

C  2  And 
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And  when  they  had  arriv'd  fomething  near- 
er the  blifsful  Place  of  his  Habitation  (/) 
upon  a  folicitous  Enquiry  where  it  was  feated : 

To  this  the  f acred  Poet  thus  reply  d. 
In  no  fix  d  Place  the  happy  Souls  abide  ^ 
In  Groves  we  live^  and  lie  on  mojfie  Beds, 
ByChryJlal Streams  that  mur?nur  throtheMeads. 

Dryden. 

.In- fine,  I  cantbut  obfervethro*  the  whole 

Courfe  of  Poetry,  how  extenfive  they  have 

carried  their  Thoughts,    not  content    with 

the  fmall  and  diminutive  Scenes  of  Flowers, 

Greens,  &c.  but    ftill  carrying  and  prolating 

them  to  diftant  Woods  and  Meadows.  ; 

But   to  confirm  the  Value   thofe  ancient 

Thrafeas.  Heathens  had  for  Gard'ning,  .&c.  {g)  Thra- 

feaj,  as  the  fame  Editor  of  Pliny  affirms  from 

Tacitm,    was  found  labouring  hard    in  hiS' 

Garden,  when  one  of  the  Qudiftors   was  fent 

tO'hini  about  Bufinefsof  great  Moment. 

Tarquinius  ,^, Even  the  proud  (h^'Tarqumic^,  one  of  the 

Superbus.  j^'ft'  ^f  ^^^    R^,^^^  Rings,"  (at  lead  of  that 

Name)  is  reported  by  LzVf  to  have  given  Au- 
dience (if  I  may  give  It  fo  tender   a   Title) 

(/)  Atque  huic  refponfum  paucis  ita  reddidit  heros, 
Nulli  cercadomus :  lucis  habitamus  opacis 
Riparumque  coros  ?C  prata  reccntia  rivis, 
Inolimus.  — —  Vh'g.  /¥.neid.  6.  v.  6ji» 

(g)  ^^/^.  Delccampius'i  Notes  on  Pliny,  lib.  14.  prjidic, 

(h)  Capice  Papaverum  baculo  dicicur  decuiTiire,I;v, //3.  i. 

to 
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to  his  Son  Tarquinm  Sextus^s  AinbaiTador  ^ 
and  there  walking  in  his  fuperb,  furly  Hu- 
mour, he  is  particularly  defcnb'd  as  ftriking 
the  Heads  of  his  Poppy-flowers  with  his 
Cane  or  Staff  5  which  fhews  that  Pieafure- 
Gardens  were  in  ufe  among  the  Ro?nans\  and 
not  altogether  thoie  for  Ufe,  which  fome 
Books  of  Gardening  have  fome  time  fince 
feem'd  to  intimate. 

Hiftory  indeed  is  very  fijent  in  this  Point, 
(of  which  (2)  Tliny  complains)  the  fame  Li- 
vy  mentioning  only  feveral  Gardens,  which, 
by  his  way  of  exprefling,  one  would  inter- 
pret no  other  than  Kitchen- Gardens ;  he  adds, 
that  they  lay  adjoining  to  a  Hill  without  the 
City,  which  Hill  had  its  Name  from  thence 
Collis  Hortuloru?n^    or  the  Hill  of  Gardens.  Co'lisHor- 
Here^  fiiys  one  of  their  (/t)  Authors,  was  the^'^'^'^^'^^* 
Cirque  or  the   Shew-place  of  their  Strumpet 
FJora,  who  ?nade  the  People  of  Rome  Heir  to 
thofe  Goods  JJje  had  gotten  by  projiituting  her- 
felf  tojhe  Gentlemen  of  Rome,  leaving  alfo  a  the  Fable 
certain  Sum  of  Money  to  procure  a  Celebrations  Flora. 
of  her  Birth- day  5  which^  becaufe  oj  her  Infa- 
my^ the  People  ]ha?m?ig  to  do,  they  feign  d  her 
to  be  the  Goddejs  of  Flowers.     But  to  return 
from  this  Digreflion,  to  which   I  have  been 
infenfibly  carried. 

The  Silence  of  thofe  Hiftorians  can't  de- 
termine againft  this,  fince  we  may  obferve  the 
Hiftorians  of  thefe  Times   are  altogether  as 

Q)  Plin.  lib.  14.    (k)  Barcho!.  Lacomus  in  Varri  Orac.  7. 

C  3  oraiflive 
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omiffive  in  this^as  they  were  then  :,  and  indeed 
it  is  hard  to  coUeft  out  of  any  of  our  Englijb 
Records  any  thing  of  Moment  concerning 
Gard'ning. 

Yet  I  have  feen  fome  Maps  of  ancient  Rome^ 
which  have  giv'n  fome  Marks  of  Gard'ning, 
amongft  which  was  that  of  Martial^  and  fome 
others  I  do  not  at  prefent  remember. 

Agriculture  without  doubt  flourifli'd  migh- 
tily in  this  Monarchical  State,  fince  (/)  l^li- 
71  j  leaves  a  large  Catalogue  of  Authors,  from 
which  he  tranfcrib'd  his  Works      (m)  Quin- 
cimnna- ^  ^^  Cwcimatus  was  by  the  Republick  of  Rome 
tus'  co7i/«/  (afterwardseftabli(h*d)  chofefrom  the  Plough- 
o/Rome.    'j^jj  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^|-^g  Governours  and  Con- 

fuls  of  that  Democratical  State  :  How  great 
his  Valour  and  Atchievements  were,  the  Hi- 
ftorians  of  thofe  Times  make  particular  Ob- 
fervations. 

But  when  that  fick'ning  and  divided  Scheme 

of  Government  was  reduc'd  to  the  entire  O- 

Julius  And  bedience  and  Subjeftion  of  Jitlius  and  Aiiguji- 

c^far^"^^    ?^j  CAJar,  by  the  Overthrow  of  the  Pompeian 

Fadiion,  the  Arts  began  to  flouriih,  and  no 

doubt  but  Gard'ning  amongft  the  reft. 

Virgil.  VirgiJ,  amongft  the  Poets,  has  left  us  the 

greateft  Tafte  that  they  had  at   that  time  of 

Gard'ning  3  recommending,  as  to  the  Defign- 

(/)  PUn.  lib.  I.  (m)  Ojiintus  Cincinnatus,  fpes  una  Im- 
perii Vopuli  Romani,  quatuor  jugerum  colens  agrum,  a  Legatis 
ad  Diftaturam  vocacur  ^  inveiicus  ieu  folVam  tbdiens,  bipalo  in- 
nixiis,  ceu  cum  ararec,  operi  certe,  id  quod  conlbc  aperci  inten- 
tus.    JJv,  lib.  3.  cdf.  26 f 

ing 
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ing  Part,  the  (tz)  Quadrate  and  Quincuncial 
Form  of  ranging  Trees,  in  that  incomparable 
piece  of  Work  the  2d  Georgick,  of  which, 
as  well  as  in  his  Life,  1  ftiall  take  occafion  to 
fay  as  much  as  the  Room  I  propofe  to  myfelf 
in  this  Hiflory  will  allow. 

(0)  He  was  born  at  Mantua,  in  the  Con- 
fulihip  ofPompeius  Magnus  and  Licmus  Craf- 
fus  5  and  if  any  thing  be  to  be  attributed  to 
Dreams,  that  of  his  Mother's  being  delivered 
of  a  Laurel  Branch,  might  not  improbably 
portend  the  great  Proficiency  he  was  to  make 
in  Hortenfial  and  Rural  Studies. 

Not  to  mention  that  part  of  his  Hiftory 
that  brought  him  into  the  Court  and  intimate 
Favour  of  the  great  Aitgiijliis  (as  being  fo- 
reign to  the  prefent  Purpofe)  he  is  related  to 
have  liv'd  near  the  Gardens  of  his  dear  Friend 
Mecdinas,  where  doubtlefs  he  made  feveral  cu- 
rious Obiervations  in  Gard'ning. 

But  the  Occafion  of  expatiating  his  Genius 
fo  much  in  the  writing  his  Georgicks^  was 
fuppos'd  to  be  from  the  Defolation  that  Italy 
was  brought  to  by  the  continual  fucceflive 
Wars  that  were  between  the  Cdtfars  and  the 
Tompeys^  by  which  means  the  Ground  was  un- 
cultivated and  unftock'd  5  and  ther^  is  little 
reafon  to  hope  that  Gardening  had  not  a  fliare 
in  this  common  Calamity,  which  ended  in 
fo  great  a  Famine,  that  Augujtus  hardly  e- 

{n)  Virg.  Geo.  2.      (0)  Vid,  Virg.  Vic.  Ruxo  Socieut.  Je- 
fu,  ad  ufum  Delphiai. 

C  4  fcap'd 
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fcap*d  being  fton'd,  being  fuppos'd  by  the  Po- 
pulace to  be  the  Occafion  of  it. 

That  Prince  therefore  fet  himfelf  to  work, 
by  all  imaginable  Methods,  to  retrieve  the 
Miferies  of  his  Country,  by  Improvement  in 
Agriculture,  and  the  like  ^  in  which  Virgil 
was  not  a  little  aflifting.  It  was  thought  by 
fome,  that  he  had  begun  them  lo-ng  before, 
and  that  they  were  finifli'd  in  his  Travels 
round  Italy ^  or  at  Manuia  5  it  being  obferv'd 
that  his  Precepts  a?,reed  rather  with  the  Man- 
tiian  than  Roman  Soil. 

But  however  that  be,  he  has  in  a  few 
Words  excell'd  all  that  ever  wrote  before,  or 
indeed  fince  him 5  and  confidering  the  Nature 
of  Poetry  how  much  it  forces  an  Author  out 
of  the  direft  Road  of  delivering  Precepts,  he 
is  very  intelligible ;  Brevity  was  (if  it  may 
be  fo  called)  his  only  Fault :  How  great  his 
Labour  muft  have  been,  is  obvious  to  any  that 
confiders  the  Strength,  I  may  fay  the  eternal 
Duration  of  his  Works. 

The  Subftance  of  his  2d  Georgick^  which 
chiefly  relates  to  Gard'nivg  (the  Theme  of 
the  enfuing  Subjeft)  is,  firft,  Direftions  for 
the  Raifing  of  Trees,  by  the  feveral  Methods 
then  in  ufe  ^  then  a  Defcription  of  their  Va- 
riety, and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  each 
of  them  in  particular  3  he  points  out  the  Soils 
in  which  they  thrive  beft,  and  takes  occafion 
to  run  out  into  that  of  Italy  5  after  which 
he  gives  Diredions  for  the  difcovering   the 

Nature  of  every  Spil  3  prefcribes  Rules  for 

the 
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the  drefling  Vines,  Olives,  &c,  and  concludes 
this  Georgick  with  a  Panegyrick  on  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  Country  Life. 

In  all  which  he  admirably  mixes  the  Poet, 
Thilojopher,  and  Gardiner  together.  There 
is  indeed  fome  fuperftitious  Tenets  of  theAn- 
tients,  relating  to  the  Moon,  Winds,  ^c. 
but  this  is  excufable  in  a  Poet  ^  and  fliny^  who 
wrote  a  confiderable  time  after  him,  and  in 
Profe  too,  had  much  more  of  that  kind  in 
his  Works. 

I  have  faid,  the  Nearnefs  of  his  Abode  to 
the  Gardens  of  his  dear  Friend  Mecdcnas 
might  be  the  Occafion  of  many  a  ufeful 
Obfervation  in  Gard*nmg  ^  and  to  him  he  ad- 
drefTes  himfelf  in  the  2d  Georgick,  after  he 
had  gone  thro'  the  Method  of  Railing  Trees, 
in  this  manner : 

Mecsnas,  now  thy  needful  Succour  bring. 
Oh  thou^  the  Better  Part  of  viy  Renown, 
Infpire  thy  Poet,  and  thy  Poem  crown  3 
Embark  with  me,  whiljl  I  new  Tra&s  explore. 
With  flying  Sails,  and  Breezes  from  the  Shore. 

It  will  be  impoffible  for  me,  in  the  little 
Compafs  I  can  allow  in  the  Hiftory  of  Gar- 
dening, to  make  any  farther  Comment  on  his 
Works  3  but  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  he  feeras 
in  his  higheft  Raptures  in  this  Georgick,  when 
he  goes  about  to  defcribe  the  Pleafures  of  A- 
griculture  and  Gardening :  Thus,  after  he  has 
run  thro'  his  main  Bufinefs,  he  breaks  out : 

O  for- 
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.,f^, O  fortun^tos  nimium,  bona  fi  fua  norint, 
Agricolas! 

Englifla'd  by  Mr.  Diyden: 

Q  happy ^  if  he  knew  his  State ^ 
^he  Swain,  who,  free  frovi  Biifoiefs  and  Debate^ 
Receives  his  eafy  Food  from  Matures  Hand^ 
■^Tidjufi  Returns  of  cultivated  Land: 
No  Palace  with  a  lofty  Gate  he  wants 
J^admit  the  Tides  of  early  Vifitants. 
"i  '■■  ^ '. 

And  a  little  after  : 

But  eafy  Quiet,  andafafe  Retreat  ^ 
A  harmlefs  Life,  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat  3 
With  Home-bred  Plenty  the  rich  Owner  blefs^ 
And  rural  Pleafures  crown  his  Happinefs  : 
Unvex' d  with  Quarrels,  undijliirb  d  with  Noife, 
The  Country  King  his  peaceful  Realm  enjoys  : 
CoolGrotts,a7id  Living  Lakes,  the  flow*  ringP  ride 
Of  Meads  and  Streams  that  thro  theValleys  glide  ^ 
Andpady  Groves  that  eafy  Sleep  invite. 
And  after  toilfome  Days,  a  J  oft  Repofe  at  Night. 
Wild  Beajls  of  Nature  in  his  Woods  abound, 
A?id  Touth  of  Labour  patient  plough  the  Ground^ 
Inurdto  HardfJnp^  and  to  homely  Fare : 
No  venerable  Age  is  wanting  there 
In  great  Examples  to  the  tifeful  Train  5 
Nor  are  the  Gods  adord  with  Rites  prophane. 
From  hence  Aftrasa  took  her  Flight,  and  here 
The  Prints  of  her  departing  Steps  appear. 

By 
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By  this  time  one  would  have  thought  the 
Poet  was  quite  out  of  Breath  5  but  as  if  di- 
vinely infpir'd,  he  renews  his  Verfe : 

Te  [acred  Mufes,  with  whofe  Beauty  fir^d^ 
My  Soul  is  ravijl/d,  and  my  Brain  infpir^d. 

But  tir'd,aftera  little  farther  Flight,  feems 
to  be  gently  finking  his  lofty  Plumes,  and  ho- 
vering down  to  his  defir'd  Abode,  concludes : 

But  if  my  heavy  Blood  rejlrain  the  Flight 
Of  my  free  Soul^  afpiring  to  the  Height 
Of  hature^  and  unclouded  Fields  of  Light  ^ 
My  next  Befire  ii,  void  of  Care  and  Strife^ 
Jo  lead  a  foft^  fecnre^  inglorious  Life  5 
A  Country  Cottage^  near  a  Cryftal  Floods 
A  winding  Valley^  and  a  lofty  Wood: 
Some  God  conduB  vie  to  the  facred  Shades, 
Where  Bacchanals  arefung  by  Spartan  Maids j 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hemus  hilly  Crown^ 
Or  in  the  Plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down  5 
Or  lead  me  to  fo?ne  folitary  Place, 
And  cover  my  Retreat  fro?n  human  Race. 

Dryden. 

I  might  purfue  him  yet  farther,  but  muft 
haften  to  the  farther  Profecution  of  my  Hi- 
ftory.  ^ir^zV  died  at  Brundufium,  and  has  left 
the  following  Epigram,  written  with  his 
Qwn  Hand,  thus  Eglilh'd  by  Mr,  Dryden  : 

Ifung 
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-lb  I  fling  Flocks^  Tillage,  Heroes  :  Mantua  ^ji;^ 
Me  L?/^,  Brundufium  Deaths  Naples  a  Grave. 

/Twould  be  a  great  piece  of  Injuftice  to  o- 
Vitruvius.  jnit  Vitruvhts^  the  celebrated  Architeft  a- 
mongft  the  Romans  about  this  Time,  who, 
in  his  Treatife  on  Architefture,  has  left  us 
excellent  Direftions  relating  to  Situations: 
:Thefe  are  quoted  by  nioft  Authors  that  treat 
of  Gard'ning^  at  the  Beginning  of  their  Books  3 
for  which  Reafon  I  (hall  content  myfclf,  after 
'I  have  paid  this  fhort,  but  willing,  Tribute 
iSo  the  Memory  of  this  great  Archited:  and 
Gard'ner,  and  proceed  to 
Horace.  Horace,  the  next  of  my  Lift  of  Garden- 
Heroes,  tho'  there  remains  nothing  of  his, 
diredtly  relating  to  our  prefent  Subjed,  as  to 
Precepts  in  Gardening  and  Husbandry  ^  yet 
he  was,  doubtlefs,  a  paflionate  Admirer,  as 
well  as  an  intelligent  Praditioner  in  thefe  Sci- 
ences, his  Life  being  chiefly  fpent  in  the  Plea- 
fures  of  the  Country.  He  w^as  born  at  Ve^ 
nufius^  a  City  of  Apulia,  and  fpent  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  his  Time  in  his  Country  Grange, 
fituate  between  Sabimm  and  Tiburtinum'^ 
from  which  Places  the  Virtuofo's  of  that  Time 
reforted  to  him :  And  when  he  was  led  by  his 
Affairs  at  any  time  to  the  Capitol,  his  Thoughts 
were  never  the  lefs  drawn  from  his  Rural 
Delights,  taking  all  the  Opportunities  of  writ- 
ing to,  and  hearing  from  his  delightful  Villa. 

It 
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It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  enu-; 
merate  all  the  Strokes  he  has  left,  in  his  in- 
comparable Poems  on  the  Happinefs  and  De- 
light of  the  Country,  which  he  feems  to  ex- 
prefs  in  Raptures  not  common  5  butlfhall 
content  myfeif  with  giving  a  fliort  Quotation 
out  of  his  Letter,  diredled  to  his  Steward, 
which  livelily  exprelTes  his  Love  of  the 
Country : 

Thou  Stevcard  of  my  Woods  andpleafantPlaiii, 
Which  when  I  reach,  I  am  myfeif  again  ^ 
Contemn  d  by  thee^  thd  it  hath  kept  alone 
Five  ancient  Dwellers  5  and  is  often  known 
To  fend  Five  Senators  to  Baria  ^  Town  : 
Come^  now  'tis  time-^  let's  fee  which  of  the  two, 
I  from  my  Mind^  or  from  my  Pajiuresyou, 
Can  pluck  Thorns  bejt^  and  which  is  better  tilld^ 
And  which  is  better^  Horace  or  his  Field. 

And   after  he  had  examined  the  Reafdns    v,f. 
why  he  preferr'd  (contrary  to  the  Opinion  of 
his  Servant)  the  Country  before  the  City* 
concludes. 


-  My  Neighbours  fmile 


To  fee  me  bufy  in  my  little  Toil : 
But  you  had  rather  be  removed  to  Town  ; 
That  way  your  Mind  and  eager  WilJjes  run. 
The  Cityjlave^  the  while  the  Country  love. 
And  envy  thee  thy  Garden  and  thy  Grove, 


The 
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The  Ox  the  Saddle  ash,  the  Afs  the  Vlongh  5 
Let  all  (that's  hefi)  pursue  the  Arts  they  kvovc, 
Creech'^  Horace,  Epift.  14.  Lib.  i, 

0audm  the  EJttiperor,  of  no  great  Cha- 
rader  as  to  his  Government,  is  by  (p)  Sueto- 
nius recorded  to  have  fpent  his  leifure  Hours 
fometimes  in  his  Gardens  5  and  at  other 
times  in  the  Plealures  of  the  Field  5  and  (q) 
Columella^  when  he  wrote  his  Trad  De  Re 
Rufiica^  confirms  the  fame,  inafmuch  as  that 
Prince,  whilft  he  was  yet  young,  was  a  fre- 
quent Auditor  of  their  Rural  Ledures,  and 
particularly  commanded  him  to  compofe  an 
Oration  on  thofe  delightful  Subjeds. 

Cato^  VarrOj  Columella^    and  Palladiiis  {'^s 
I  have  faid)  wrotfe  excellent  Rules  in  Huf- 
bandry,  which  are  bound  up  together,  and 
printed' in  J  5 :i^^   with  Notes  by  Beroaldus 
and  others. 
Cuoand       Cato  and  Varro  are  the  firft^    of  whofe 
varro.      L^ygg  ^here  is  little  that  I  have  feen  extant, 
as  to  this  point  3  their  Writings  were  very 
concife  and  full,  but  mix'd,  like  all  the  an- 
cient Writers,  with  too  many   fuperflitious 
Columella.  Conceits.    Columella  is  in  that  Work  plac  d 
the  third  5   he  Was  born  at  Gadita?ms,  and 
writ  Twelve  Books  de  Re  Rnftica,  and  ano- 
ther, by  way  of  Addenda^  concerning  Trees, 
but  that  is  doubted  whether  genuine  or  not. 


(f)   Sueton  in   Vica  Claudii.         {q)   Columella  de   Re 
Rulhca.    Lib.  1 1.  cip.  i . 

He 
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He  liv'd  iri  the  Time  of  CteJm,  aiid'#n^ 
in  Obedience  to  his  Command,  as  may,  be 
feen  in  the  i  ith  Book,  Cap.i^;^^{^'l'";:t^  -^ 

Palladius  is  the  laft  in  thai  Lift  f  Bendes>aiiaiims. 
the  other  part  of  his  Treatife,  he  publifli'd 
a  Kalendarhm  Rujlicum  (from  which  Mr,  F-' 
velyn  feems  to  take  his  Method  in  his  Kalenda-: 
rium  Hontenfe)  full  of  excellent  Rules  to  be 
performed  every  Month  in  the  Year  5  and  al-! 
fo  Tables  of  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  or 
Time.  Thofe  four  Authors  contain  the 
Subftance  of  the  Roman  Praftice  in  the  Field' 
and  Garden. 

But  the  finlfliing  Part  was  left  to  Pliny, ^-p^mj. 
caird  P links  Secundits  Isfovocomenfa -^  he  was 
ah  Author  in  Fefpajians  Time,  as  appears  by 
hi^  Preface  to  that  Prince. 

He  writ  his  Natural  Hi/Iorj    at  leifur^' 
tit^esi,  having  feveral  great  Employs  under^ 
V^fpiifian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it.    This 
Hidory  confifted  of  Thirty  feven  Books,  of 
which    thofe    concerning    Gatdedihg,   &c, 
were  not  the  Itaft  elaborate  and  Valilabie. 
By  his  placing  the  Names  of  Authors,  out 
of  which  he  eoUcfted  his  Precepts,   in  the 
Order  he  has,  it  may  be  fuppos'd  he  was  no 
manual  and  praftical  Gardener,   but  rather 
a  CoUater  out  of  other  Men's  Works  :  How- 
ever a  great  deal  is  due  to  that  laborious  Au- 
thor 5    for  befides,   the  many  Philofophical 
Tenets  of //^m  and  Agriculture,  he  reduc'd 
in  his  Time  the  Pradice  of  it,    efpecially 
in  Raifing  Trees,    into  a  few  compendious 

Rules, 
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Rules,  (r)  Brevity  being  what  is  moft  ad- 
mirable in  him. 

And  'tis  by  his  Works,  and  thofe  of  Ca- 
to^  Varro^  Coliir/iel/a,    and  Falladius^  already 
mentioned,   that  the  Pradice  of  Gard'ning, 
&c.  has  been  ever  fince  conduced.     Pliny 
is  faid  to  have  been  ftifled  by  the  Afhes  of 
Mount  Vejuvius,  as  he  was  advancing  too  near, 
to  feek  into  the  fecret  Caufes  of  its  violent 
Eruptions  5    tho'  others  infinuate,    that    he 
was  kiird  by  one  of  his  own  Servants  ^  con- 
concerning  which,  fee  Suetonius  in  Vita  Caii 
Flinii,  or  more  at  large  by  his  Sifter's  Son, 
commonly  called,  The  Tounger  Pliny. 
Seneca.         Seneca^   that   moft  excellent  Philofopher 
(as  we  have  it  from  Jujiics  Lipfius^  muft  not 
cfcape  the  Series  of  this  Hiftory  5  the  Gran- 
deur of  his  Gardens,   Granges,    and  Villas^ 
drew  upon  him  the   Hate  of  many   of  his 
Cotcmporaries :    For  tho*  the  Truth    of  it 
was,  that  his  Eftates  were  either  left  him  by 
his  Father,  or,  that  they  fell  to  him  by  the 
Royal   Munificence  of  his  Princes,    rather 
than  by  an  eager  Purfuit  after,  or  any  other 
Acquilition  of  his  own  5  yet  he  was  calum- 
niated as   one  given  to  Extortion,    Ufury, 
and  whatnot  5  and  that  he  had  accumulated 
his  Wealth  out  of  the  Ruins  of  his  Coun- 
try, (fo  much  does  Envy  blaft  the  Reputa- 


(r)  Arborcs  avic  ,femlnc,  plantato  Radice,  aut  Propagine, 
aut  Avulfione,  riut  Surculo,  aut  infiio  &  conjetto  Arboris 
Trunco.      Vlin.  lib.  17.  cap.  10. 

tion 
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tion  of  the  moft  Virtuous,  and  thofe  that 
apply  themfelves  to  the  moft  innocent  and 
laudable  Recreations.)  However  this  be,  he 
had  feveral  Houfes  and  Gardens,  where  he 
us*d  to  fpend  his  leifure  time  5  fome  of  which 
he  himfelf  mentions,  viz,  at  Komentamm^ 
Albanum^  and  Eianium^  which  Juvenal  terms 
the  Gardens  of  the  weakhy  Seneca :  And 
tho*  his  Philofophy  feems  to  be  that  of 
the  Stoicks^  yet,  in  Pradice,  he  led  a  more 
affluential  Life  (efpecially  in  this  refped,)  and 
came  up  to  that  of  Epicurus  himfelf.  Sup- 
pofing,  as  it  may  be  judged,  that  he  might 
give  a  Loofe  to  his  Inclinations  in  this 
Cafe  5  that  fince  Providence  had  blefs'd  him 
with  innumerable  Riches,  he  could  not  bet- 
ter beftow  them  than  in  charitably  Em- 
ploying of  numerous  poor  Souls,  that,  doubt* 
kfs,  abounded  in  that  Empire,  as  well  as 
they  do  in  this. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  here 
a  Stand,  to  take  a  Retrofped  upon  our 
prefent  Subjed,  and  fee  in  what  State  the 
Rules  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening  were  in 
general  5  then  'tis  to  be  obferv'd,  that  Defign 
was  not  fo  well  underftood  as  'tis  now,  at 
leaft  we  have  no  Plans,  &c.  remaining  of  the 
exad  Figure,  Decuffation,  or  Diftributi- 
on,  and  the  Account  of  them  lives  only 
in  Defcription  3  on  which  thus  the  inge- 
nious Waller  : 

Vol.  I  D  Of 
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of  the  fir jl  Paradife  there's  nothing  found  ^ 
TlantsfetbyHeavn  are  vanip'd^  and  the  Ground  ^ 
Tet  the  Defcription  lafis :  Who  knows  the  fate 
Of  Lines ,  that  pall  this  Paradife  relate  .<?  (/) 

And  indeed,  of  all  the  Gardens  heretofore 
mentioned,  we  don  t  find  any  fuch  Remains  5 
and  very  little  betides  the  Names,  not  only  of 
Paradife,  but  alfo  the  Hanging-Gardens  of 
Babylon^  or  the  Gardens  of  Cyrus,  or  of  the 
fabulous  ones  of  Adonis^  the  Hefperides^  Al- 
cinous,  or  even  of  the  fo-much-fam'd  Gardens 
of  Theophrafies  and  Epicurus. 

But  for  promifcuous  Planting,  Cyrjis  is 
reported,  even  in  his  Youth,  to  have  planted 
all  the  Lejfer  Afia:  Certainly  a  great  Un- 
dertaking, and  worthy  fo  great  a  King  ^  and 
had  his  Ambition  ftopt  here,  had  not  the 
Thoughts  of  Univerial  Empire  prompted 
him  farther,  he  might  not  have  fallen  a 
Viaim  to  Female  Rage  ,  and  after  his  great 
SuccefTes,  the  Preludes  of  his  difmal  Trage- 
dy, fubmitted  his  Head  to  the  fatal  Stroke 
of  the  furious  A?nazonian  Queen,  with  this 
reproachful  Speech,  Satia  te  f anguine^  quern 
fatifii,  fuch  as  will  ever  be  a  Blot  on  his 
Name,  as  long  as  any  of  the  Hiftories  of 
thofe  Time  (hall  be  extant.  To  fuch  a  fatal 
Cataftrophe  does  Ambition  very  often  bring 
the  greatefl  of  her  Votaries. 


(/)  Set  Willer^^-  Mifcelianeous  Poems,  under  the  Title  of 
St.  J.imet\f  Park. 

And 
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And  when  we  come  nearer  the  Times  of 
Pliny ^  as  little  Account  is  given,  none  of  the 
Gardens  of  Rcme^  or  any  other  part  of  that 
Empire,  being  yet  extant  in  Tables,  by  which 
'tis  poffible  to  colled  any  thing  ^  tho*  there 
are  imperfeft  Sketches  of  the  Gardens  of  G«- 
far^  Domitian,  MecdiTias^  Sergius,  Galha,  Sal- 
liijl^  and  Martial  in  the  ancient  Maps  of 
Rome^  as  well  as  the  Hiftories  of  thofe 
Times. 

Columella,  indeed,  has  fome  plain  Wooden 
Cuts  5  but  they  aim  at  no  more  than  the  Ma- 
thematical Decuflation  or  Boundary  of  a  Field 
in  general  ^  of  which  as  much  may  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Books  of  Geometry  :  And  I 
remember  to  have  feen  the  Plan  of  a  Garden, 
in  a  Tranflation  of  one  of  the  Roman  Archi- 
tefts  ^  but  the  fame  was  very  mean,  and  fuch 
as  has  been  out  of  ufe  with  us  fome  time. 

But  in  the  Country  adjoining  to  Rome^  the 
Monuments   of  Agriculture,    Planting,    and 
Hortenfial  Care,    were  very  fpkndid  5  fuch 
were  the  Villa^s  of  Quintus  Hortenfius^  Pifo,  quincus 
Marius  C^far^  and  Pompey -^    fuch  was  the  "^^'^"^"^• 
Retirement  of  Servilius^  when  Tiberuis  Cafar  ^^^^] 
afflided  the  Roman  Nobles  ^  and  fuch  was  the  J^™ 
volunZ2iTj  Exih  o(  Scipio  Africanus,  from  thepoinpey. 
Ingratitude  of  the  Roman  State  5   and  fuch, 
in  particular,  was  the  Tiifcuhm  or  Villa  Aca- 
demica    of  the  incomparable    Orator  Cicem^Ciccro, 
(of  all  which  Pliny  has  given  fome  Account 
in  feveral  Chapters  of  his   Natural  Hijlory, 
and  fome  imperfed  Remains  are  or  have  been 
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of  then},  even  in  this  newer  State  of  Rome.') 
'Twas  there,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Grecian  Orators  and  Philofophers,  that  he 
composed  his  learned  Orations  5  and  'twas 
from  them  he  drew  his  Plans  ^  and,  perhaps, 
from  that  of  the  great  Epicurus  himfelf, 
whofe  Life  has  already  had  a  Place  in  this 
Hiftory. 

As  for  the  Philofophical  Part,  the  miftaken 
and  fuperftitious  Opinions  of  the  Antients, 
and  which  appear  every- where  in  Pliny ^  are 
of  late  very  much  exploded,  or  at  leaft  little 
regarded,  as  is  the  Defcenfion  of  the  Sap,  the 
alternate  Government  and  Motion  of  Lunar 
Afpeds,  &c. 

The  Praftice,  indeed,  as  to  the  Tilling, 
Manuring,  and  Drefling  of  Lands,  Raifing 
of  Trees,  &c.  was  by  them  much  farther 
advanced  than  any  other  Part  5  and  'tis  with 
a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  that  one  reads  the 
Works  of  Cato^  Varro^  Cohmella^  Palladium 
and  PHny^  be  fides  the  incomparable  Virgil:^ 
in  them  is  contained  as  brief  a  Method  as  pof- 
fible,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Rules  now  in 
ufe,  and  fuch  as  have  not  till  this  Age  been 
much  improved :  But  this  will  more  appear 
in  the  Series  of  the  following  Hiftory,  which 
I  now  purfue  again. 

Several  fucceeding  Emperors  are  related  to 
TheEmt>e-  have  fpent  their  Time  in  their  Gardens  :  The 
rori  Hadri- Difcourfe  between  Hadrian  and  Eliiis  Verm 
verif"  ca-  ^'^f'^^  i"  ^''^^ir  Gardens,  is  fomething  remark- 
f.r.         able  :   The    great  Love  ( even   to  Excefs ) 

that 
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that  Clodm  Albinus  had  for  Fruit,  is  almoft  ^^.^o^iusAl- 
incredible^  but  the  more  modeft  Accounts  of  ^*""^* 
him,   are,    that  he    underftood   Husbandry 
very  well,   and  writ  a  Book   of  Geor^icks. 
The  Emperor  Gadianus  is,  by  Julius  Capito-  cidianus. 
Unus^  reported  to  have  fpent  his  Time  be- 
twixt his  Gardens,  his  Baths,  and  delightful 
Groves. 

The  next  I  fliall  mention,  is  the  Great 
Dioclejian  the  1 8th  Emperor  of  ]?o»2^,  (Great  Diodefian, 
in  every  thing  but  in  his  miftakcn  Zeal  againft 
Chriftianity)  who  having  reigned  22  Years, 
and  atchiev'd  many  noble  Exploits,  together 
with  Maximianus  refigned  the  Governmet,  for 
the  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  of  a  Country 
Life  5  and  at  Salonia  in  the  Province  of 
Dalmatia  fpent  tne  refidue  of  his  Days  in 
Planting,  &c. 

And  when  the  Affairs  of  the  Empire  again 
requir'd  his  Care,  he  was  very  hard  prefs'd 
by  Maxi/manuSj  to  no  Purpofe,to  reaffume  his 
his  Government,  then  in  Diforder.  In  Anfwer 
to  which,  he  defired  him  to  come  and  fee  his 
Gardens,  how  fwcetly  they  profper'd,  and 
what  a  Grace,  Shade,  and  Pleafure  his  long- 
extended  Walks  afforded  him  5  from  whence 
he  inferred,  that  he  would  no  more  defire  any 
fuch  thing  as  his  return  to  the  painful,  trou- 
blefome,  and  fortuitous  State  of  Empire  :  Of 
whom  Cowley  thus  : 

Methinks  I  fee  Great  Dioclefian  walk 
In  the  Salonian  Garden^s  noble  Shade ^ 

D  s  Which 
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Which  by  his  ovon  Imperial  Hands  was  made  : 
J  fee  him  Smile  (methinks)  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  Jmbajfadors,  who  came  in  vain 
T' entice  him  to  a  Throne  again. 
If  I,  my  Friends  (faid  he)  pondtoyoufJwvo 
All  the  Delights  which  in  thefe  Gardens  grow, 
'Tis  likelier  much  that  you  woiid  with  me  ft  ay  ^ 
Than  'tis  that  you  woiid  cany  me  away. 
And^  trult  me  not^  my  Friends^  if  evry  Day 
I  walk  not  here  with  more  Delight^ 
Than  after  the  moft  happy  Fi^ht 
Jn  Triumph  to  the  Capitol  I  rode. 
To  thank  the  Gods^  and  to  be  thought    - 
Myfelf  almoft  a  God. • 

CAYdind  The  Gardens  of  Cardinal  Ferrara  at  Tivolt 
Ferrara.  havc  fonic  Time  fince  exercis'd  the  Pens  of 
our  moft  curious  Travellers,  (and  fome  of 
r/;eBeive-  the  fir  ft  3  )  as  Well  as  thofe  of  Belvedere,  be- 
^dnl  ^'^^'  i^^^gi^g  ^0  ^he  great  Pontiff,  are  next  :  Be- 
fides  fome  others,  which,  for  Brevity,  I 
fhall  pafs  over.  But  the  more  ufeful  part  of 
my  Subjed,  1  mean  Agriculture,  Planting,  &c. 
have  not  appeared  with  that  Luftre  as  it  had 
formerly  done  in  thofe  Countries  5  and  the 
Reafons  of  it,  are  drawn  from  the  Defpotick 
Power  and  Pride  of  the  Roman  Church,  who 
are  for  amaffing  all  that  they  pofTibly  can 
into  St.  Peter's  Funds,  and  leave  this  whole- 
fome  Employ.  This  the  Learned  Hifto- 
rians  of  our  own  Country  have  already 
difcufs'd. 

To 
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To  return  back  :  There  remains  but  very 
little  of  the  State  of  Gardening  for  a  long 
Time  ^  and  the  Imperial  Seat  being  divided, 
and  fettled  chiefly  at  Conflantinope^  we  may 
fuppofe  that  Gard'mn^  and  other  Arts  fol- 
lowed there,  or  declin  d  in  the  Metropolis  of 
Rome^  and  was  afterwards  totally  deftroyed 
by  that  great  Inundation  of  Barbarity  which 
overfpread  Italy,  and  mod  of  the  other  civi- 
lized Nations  of  Europe,  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  :  Rome  in  particular  felt  their  Fury, 
by  the  Devaftation  of  her  glorious  Piles  of 
Building  5  and,  without  doubt,  Gardening 
and  all  other  Arts  had  their  Ihare  in  that 
fatal  Deluge  of  Barbarifm. 

And  altho'  Gardening  might  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  like  the  Phcsnix,  arife  again  out  of  the 
Aflies  of  Italy  5  yet  the  Completion  of  it 
feem'd  for  France,  and  the  other  Northerly 
European  Kingdoms  of  Great- Britain,  which 
at  prefent  much  out-doe  Italy  itfelf,  whofe 
Gardens  I  fliall  pafs  over,  having  as  yet  feen 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  Nations  juft  be- 
fore named. 

France  then  feems  to  be  the  firft  Stage  on 
which  Gardening  began  to  appear  in  fuch  great 
Luftre  :  And  therein  we  (hall  meet  with  one 
of  the  greateft  Charafters  yet  produced,  I 
mean  the  late  King  L^nc?^  XIV.  of  fr4;7z<:^  ^LewisXiv. 
which  great  Perfon,  whether  by  an  innate  ^^^^^"^^' 
Love  or  virtuous  Difpofition  to  the  Glory 
and  Pleafures  oi  Gardening,  or  that  by  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (and  a- 

D  4  monglt 
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mongft  them,  ofGard'mng}  he  might  alkire 
and  dazle  the  Eyes  of  Europe,  and  thereby 
the  eafier  carry  on  the  Scheme  of  Univerfal 
Monarchy  he  had  all  along  been  aiming  at, 
is  not  my  BuGnefs,  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
determine. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  'tis  certain  that 
Gardening  was  by  his  means  brought  to  the 
moft  magnificent  Height  and  Splendour  ima- 
ginable  ^  and  it  is  hard  to  judge  in  which 
Charader  he  appear'd  the  greateft,  whether 
in  his  publick  one  of  a  King  or  a  Statefman, 
or  in  the  private  one  of  an  Artizan  or 
Gardner,  - 

For  tho'  his  Royal  Father  had  made  fome 
fmall  Beginnings,  at  his  little  Houle  call'd 
Trianon,  near  Verfailles  ^  yet  all  the  Build- 
ings and  magnificent  Gardens  of  Ver failles^ 
Marli,  and  Fontainhleau  are  owing  to  that 
mighty  Monarch  5  Works  fo  ftupendoufly  great 
(as  i^  very  apparent  by  all  the  Draughts  we 
have  from  thence,  as  well  as  by  the  Reports 
of  ahnoft  every  body)  as  became  only  the 
Pocket  and  Ambition  of  one  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  afpiring  Genius's  in  the  World. 

And  this  Example  of  their  Prince,  fet 
all  the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  to  follow 
Vuy  of  him,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
Orleans.  Sf^  (ji^j^^  2>cc.  fo  that  France,  now,  may  well 
be  call'd,  in  this  refped,  the  Garden  of  the 
World,  and  which  no  Nation  is  likely  to 
,equal,  but  thofe,  the  Terror  of  whofe  Am^ 
J]e  had  often  experiepc'^. 
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Who  it  was  that  particularly  Defign'd  and 
Laid  out  the  Gardens,  &c.  belonging  to  that 
Auguft  Monarch,  is  not  known  to  me  5  but  I 
fuppofe  it  to  be  his  Architefts  and  Chief 
Builders,  who,  both  There  as  well  as  Here, 
are  extremely  well  skill'd  in  thofe  Affairs  5 
and  I  muft  confefs,  'tis  to  them  I  owe  a 
great  part  of  that  Knowledge  I  have  in  the 
Defigning  part  of  Gardening:,  their  Tafte 
being,  generally  fpeaking,  greater  than  Gar^ 
doners  are  ^  and  only  want  a  concurring  part 
of  Culture,  to  render  them  the  beft  in  this 
Point. 

But  to  return  :  Whoever  laid  out  the  French 
King's  Gardens,  there  were  three  Men  very 
eminent  for  their  love  of  Gard  ning  and 
Poetry,  which  are  all  that  I  ftiall  take  notice 
of  in  this  Hiftory  3  I  mean  Monfieur  de  la 
Quintinye^  Rapin^  and  Boileau^  which  I  place 
under  this  General  Head,  as  they  did  all  of 
them,  either  more  or  lefs,  by  their  Writings 
and  Pradice,  adorn  and  recommend  Gardening 
to  the  World. 

John  de  la  Quintinye  was  born  at  PoiBiers  Monfieur 
in  the  Year  1626,  and  was  put  to  School ^^y^^^^"^"' 
with  the  Jefuits  of  that  City.  Aflbon  as  he 
had  finifli'd  his  Courfe  of  Philofophy,  and 
taken  fome  Leflbnsofthe  Law,  became  to 
fans  to  be  call'd  to  the  Bar  ^  but  Monfieur 
Tambonneau  hearing  of  his  Merit,  procur'd 
him  to  travel  with  his  Son  into  Italy  5  and 
having  a  natural  Love  to  Agriculture  and 
Car4mng,  he  fet  himfelf  at  all  leifqre  Times 

before 
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before  he  went,  to  read  Columella^  Varro^ 
Virgil^  and  all  the  other  ancient  Authors 
that  had  treated  on  that  Subjeft. 

By  which  means  he  was  prepared  to  make 
fuch  Obfervations  in  his  Travels,  as  were 
likely  afterwards  to  be  of  ufe  to  him.  After 
his  Return,  Monfieur  Tamhomieau  left  the 
making  of  his  Gardens  entirely  to  him :  He 
was  very  curious  in  his  Experiments,  and 
thereby  correfted  feveral  Faults  that  had 
crept  in,  or  rather  had  been  ah  origine  in 
the  ancient  PhiJofophy. 

To  mention  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Im- 
provements, would  be  a  Work  of  itfelf  5  but, 
in  Ihort,  he  argued  from  Experience,  That 
the  Sap  never  dejcended  into  the  Roots^  but  is 
only  congealed,  and  its  Motion  Jlopt  by  the 
Coldnefs  and  Frigidity  o[the  Air  5  about  which, 
he  tells  us,  he  had  great  War  with  the  Phi- 
lofophers  of  his  Time. 

He  found  (what  was  unknown  before) 
That  a  Tree  tranfplanted  does  not  take  NouriJI)- 
ment^  hit  by  the  Roots  it  has  Jlriick  after  its 
being  tranfplanted^  which  are  asfo  many  Mouths^ 
zf hereby  it  attraSs  the  Nutritive  Moijlitre  of 
the  Earth,  and  in  no-mfe  by  the  fmall  hairy 
Roots  that  vpere  remaining  to  it  :  From  hence 
he  has  taught  us,  that  inftead  of  preferving 
tbefe  old  fmall  Roots,  (as  was  heretofore 
praftis'd  with  great  Care)  that  'tis  better 
to  cut  them  off,  for  that  they  commonly 
grow  dry  and  moulder,  which  hurts  the 
Tree  inftead  of  helping  it. 

Indeedj 
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Indeed,  hisDiredioiis  thro' the  whole  Bu- 
finefs  of  a  Fruit-Tree,  is  fo  fully  handled  in 
his  Compleat  Gardiner,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn,  and  in  the  Abridgment  by  Mr,  London 
and  V/'i^e^  that  'twould  be  fuperfluous  to  fay 
any  more  of  this  incomparable  Perfon  ^  and 
the  only  Exception  againft  his  Works,  is  a 
Qiaality  very  peculiar  to  the  French  Nation, 
I  mean  too  much  Circumlocution. 

To  proceed  in  his  Life :  The  French  King 
(as  we  have  it  from  Monfieur  Terr  auk)  like 
feveral  other  Great  Perfonages,  joining  the 
feaceable  Love  of  Agriculture  to  the  tumultic- 
0U5  Fajfwns  of  War,  took  an  extreme  Plea- 
fure  in  hearing  him  Difcourfe  of  his  Art  5 
and  the  late  King  of  England,  as  the  fame 
Author  has  it,  gave  him  a  great  many  Marks 
of  his  Efteem,  in  the  two  Voyages  he  made 
into  England  5  and  made  him  a  Propofal  of 
a  very  confiderable  Penfion  to  retain  him  in 
his  Service. 

In  thefe  Voyages  he  gain'd  confiderable 
Friendfhip  with  feveral  Lords  (  fome  few  of 
whom  I  fliall  hereafter  mention)  with  whom 
he  kept  Correfpondence  by  Letters  till  his 
Death:  And  thefe  Letters  (fays  ferrault) 
are  all  printed  at  London  3  which  I  have  not 
yet  feen. 

The  King  his  Mafter,  as  I  have  before  hin- 
ted, made  him  Direftor-General  of  the  Fruit 
and  Kitchen- Gardens  of  all  his  Royal  Houfes^ 
and  in  this  Employ  he  made  confiderable 
Augmeiitations  in  the  old  Fruit- Gardens  at 

Ver failles^ 
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Ferfailles  5  the  Beautifulnefs  of  the  Fruit,  and 
the  Excellence  of  the  Pulfe  and  Herbage  he 
made  it  produce,  was  fuch  as  caus'd  the  King 
to  make  the  new  Potagery,  which  appears  fo 
very  furprizing  to  all  Strangers. 

There  is  an  excellent  Poem  addrefs'd  to 
him  by  ( I  think  )  Monfieur  Perraiilt,  which 
I  have  not  feen  neither  :  In  fine,  he  was  the 
Perfon  that  refin'd  the  Bufinefs  and  Pieafure 
of  Kitchen  and  Fruit- Gardens,  to  a  Pitch 
beyond  what  what  was  ever,  till  that  Time, 
feen,  and  more  than  was  thought  poffible 
for  one  Man  to  be  able  ever  to  do  :  And  (till 
the  Succeffion  of  two  eminent  Perform  in 
thefe  Kingdoms,  who  have  very  much  out- 
ftript  him)  has  not  had  his  Fellow  in  any 
Century  that  Hiftory  gives  us  Account  of. 

'Twill  be  needlefs  here  to  fay  much  of  his 
Famj'Iy :  He  died  much  lamented  by  all  inge- 
nious Men  5  and  the  King  was  pleafed  to 
exprefs  his  Sorrow  to  his  furviving  Widow, 
faying,  That  he  was  as  great  a  Sufferer  by  it 
^sfie-j  and  that  he  defpair' d  of  ever  repairing 
the  Lofs  of  him y  by  any  other  Perfon. 

Rapin.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^^  mention  Monfieur  Rapin, 

his  incomparable  Latin  Poem  being  tranflated 
hy  an  ingenious  and  worthily-dignified  Cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England^  and  a  great 
^o^tx  oi  Gardenings  Mr.  Gardiner  Sub-Dean 
of  Lincoln.  In  this  Poem  is  contained  the 
whole  Body  of  Gard'ning^  and,  by  the  addi- 
tional Help  of  Notes,  would  be  of  excellent 
ufe  to  the  World. 

Monfieui: 
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MovAtxxt  Boikau  is  another  who  has  ho-^oiieau. 
coured  this  Employ  both  by  his  Pen  and 
Praftice  5  feveral  Parts  of  his  Mifcellaneous 
Poems  being  Glances  at  it,  I  (hail  only  beg 
leave  to  tranfcribe  part  of  his  Epiftle  to  his 
Gardiner ^  which  being  fomething  Jocofe,  may 
may  help  to  alleviate  this  tirefome  Courfe 
of  Hiftory.     He  begins  : 

Thou^  as  Laborious^  as  thy  Majier  Kind, 
Whofeems  to  blefs  thy  Toil,  by  Heavn  defign*d^ 
Thou  daily  do  ft  thy  grateful  Task  renew. 
To  guide  the  Wood-bind,  and  the  ruder  Tewjb^c. 

And  running  thro'  the  Bufinefs  and  Toil 
of  his  Man  Anthony,  with  fome  merry  Obfer- 
vations  on  his  laborious  Innocence,  draws 
towards  a  Conclufion,  by  obferving,  that  pof- 
libly  he  had  detained  him  too  long  from  his 
neceffary  Bufinefs,  in  this  manner : 

Tij  time  for  me  to  end-^  hefides,  I  fee 
Ton  felons  with  Impatience  wait  for  thee  : 
The  FIowWs,  methinks,  to  one  another  fay. 
Where  s  Anthony,  that  he's  not  here  to  day  ? 
Is  it  the  Wake,  or  for  fome  new-made  Saint, 
Do  we  our  Drink  jo  long,  thd  thirfty,  want  ? 
Something's  falVn  out,  or  why  has  he  forgot 
To  handle,  as  he's  wont,  the  Watring-pot. 

iWr.Ozell. 

His  Thoughts  on  the  Happinefs  of  a  Coun- 
try Life,  addrcfs'd  to  Lamoignon,   are   per- 
haps 
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haps  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  Poets,  not  ex- 
cepting Virgil  and  Horace  themfelves.  He 
begins  : 

r^^,r^^,Lamoignon5  with  the  Town  Vm  tifd^ 
And  hate  the  Follies  that  I  once  admird: 
I  to  the  Shades^  my  only  Refuge^  flie^ 
And  thus  p'efent  its  Landskip  to  your  Eye. 

I  cann't  poflibly  follow  him,  without  fwell- 
ing  this  Hiftory  beyond  its  Bulk  :  Befides, 
his  Poems  being  in  Print,  I  referr  my  Reader 
to  them,  with  a  Quotation  out  of  the  middle 
of  that  Poem  5 

Give  me  the  Shades^  the  Forefis^and  the  Fields^ 
Andthefoft  Sweets  which  Rural  Quiet  yields  ^ 
Oh^  leave  me  to  the  fref),  the  fragrant  Breeze, 
And  let  me  here  awhile  enjoy  my  Eafe  : 
Let  me  Pomona'^  plenteous  Blejjings  crop^ 
And  fee  rich  Autum'j  ripen  d  Burthen  drop  5 
*Till  Bacchus  with  full  Clujters  crowns  the  Tear, 
And  gladdens  with  bis  Load  the  Vintager, 

Mr.  Ozell. 

More  might  be  faid  5  but  I  hafte  home  to 
Great-Britain,  after  this  Search  into  the  Ac- 
count of  Horticulture  :  And  if  it  be  thought 
I  have  been  too  ftiort  in  thofe  of  the  modern 
Italian  and  Gal  lick  Virtuofo's  in  Gardening, 
I  promife  (  by  the  affiftance  of  Providence ) 
to  make  amends  in  time  to  come. 

And 
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And  as  for  Great-Britain  and  Ireland^  why  Grcac-Bri- 
may  we  not  think  that  the  ancient  ^^^^^^^'^^Tl.  a^ 
and  fince  them  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe 
Iflands,  were  always  Lovers  of  Planting,  &c. 
at  leaft  fuch  as  were  for  the  more  immediate 
Ufe  of  the  Laboratory  and  Kitchin,  and  alfo 
of  Foreft-Work,  fince  the  Oak  is  known  by- 
all  to  have  been  facred  to  them  ? 

Tis  not  improbable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Romans^  upon  their  Conqueft  of  thefe  Iflands, 
introduced  (amongft  other  Arts)  that  of 
Husbandry  and  Gardening  to  a  great  Per- 
fedion  5  feeing  it  was  always  a  Maxim  of 
Policy  amongft  them,  to  amufe  the  People 
they  conquer'd,  by  this  means  5  and  not  only 
fo,  but  for  this  Reafon  ( as  well  as  upon  the 
Account  of  the  Terror  of  their  Arms )  the 
Unconquer'd  very  often  admir'd  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  their  Government  ^  of  which  Speci- 
mens may  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  Roman  Hifto- 
ries,  but  efpecially  in  Julius  Cdifars  Com- 
mentaries^ where  the  Reafons  made  ufe  for 
their  Submifljon  to  the  Roman  Yoke  (as  fome 
call'd  it)  was  the  Politenefs  and  Bravery  of 
their  People,  in  Peace  as  well  as  War  :  x\nd 
that  the  fucceflive  Governments  of  Great- 
Britain  encouraged  the  Planting  and  Prefer- 
ving  of  Wood,  Husbandry,  and  the  like,  the 
Laws  by  them  made  is  a  fufiicient  Demon- 
ftration. 

Alfo,  when  we  come  nearer  to  the  Hiftory 
of  thefe  Times,  and  perufe  the  Writings  of 
the  Botanicks,  we  fliall  find  the  fame  forts  of 

Trees, 
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Trees,  and  feveral  kinds  of  Flowers,  have 
been  cultivated  a  hundred  Years  ago,  as  now, 
tho'  perhaps  not  in  fo  great  abundance. 

^«eenEli-      About  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 

2tabeth.  immortal  Memory,  we  may  fuppofe  fome 
of  the  Old  Avenues  and  Walks  adjoining  to 
Noblemens  Houfes,  were  planted  5  and  of 
that  Date  feems  to  be  the  Old  Walks  at  Hat- 
field (and  at   feveral  other  Places,)   planted, 

LordTrea-  no  doubt,  by  that  great  Minifter  of  State 

/«rer  Bur-  ^j^^  Lqj.j  Treafurer  Burlekh. 

^'^  *  What  was  particularly  done  by  her  Royal 

King  Succeflbr  King  James  I.  is  not  certain  ^  but 
James  I.  that  That  Ingenious  Prince  (the  Glory  of 
all  Crown'd  Heads,  for  Learning)  Ihould  mifs 
this,  amongft  other  his  refined  Amufements 
and  Speculations,  wou'd  be  irrational  to 
fuppofe. 

And  (to  ftrcngthen  this  Suppofition)  it 
muft  be  obferv'd,  that  in  the  Reign  of  this 
Learned  Prince,  flourifli'd  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  Philofophers,    and  fome  of  them  great 
Lovers  of  Gard'ning,  (viz.)  the  Right  Ho- 
Lord  ve-    nourable  the  Lord  Verulam^  Sir  Henry  W'ootton^ 
ruiam.      Sir  Hu^h  Flat,  &c.      The  Writings  of  this 
Noble  and  Ingenious  Lord   are  extant  ftill 
amongft  us  5  and  Gard'ning  may  be  remark'd 
to  have  a  great  fhare  in  his  Thoughts. 
5/v  Henry       And  by  the  Account  given  by  Sir  Henry 
wootton.  y[^QQiiQji^  Gard'ning  had  as  early  an  Original 
in  England  as  any-where  ^  the  fame  worthy 
Perfon  intimating,  that  a  Garden  of  my  Lord 
Verulam\  as  I  renieniber,   (for  I  have  not 

lately 
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lately  feen  that  (a)  Book)  was  one  of  the  beft 
he  had  feen  either  at  Home  or  Abroad  5  and 
the  polite  Writings  of  that  Gentleman  (who 
had  fpent  moft  part  of  his  Time  in  Italy^  be- 
ing Ambaflador  at  Venice  fome  Years)  are 
fure  Pledges  of  the  Knowledge  he  had  in 
that  Matter  ;  The  Love  to  Architedure^ 
and  other  of  the  Liberal  Sciences,  the  Ele- 
ments he  drew  out  of  Vitruvius^  (of  whom 
mention  is  already  made)  feem  to  convince 
us  of  the  Truth  of  both  his  Obfervation  and 
Judgment :  And  indeed,  this  worthy  Perfon 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  firft  that  had  any 
Thoughts  of  that  Rule,  Proportion,  and  De- 
fign  which  has  fince  took  place  in  Gar^ 
dening. 

It  was  about  this  Time  that  Sir  Hugb  Plat  sh  Hugh 
writ  his  Treatife  (as  one  may  judge  from  the  ^^^"^* 
Style)  under  the  Title  of  The  Garden  ofEden^ 
wherein  is  found  many  nice  Experiments  in 
Gardening  5  but,  like  thofe  of  my  Lord  Ve-^ 
rulam\  and  all  the  Antients,  full  of  the  old 
Philofophical  Tenets,  now  exploded  5  none 
of  the  Authors  of  thofe  Times  having  that 
noble  Relifh  and  Guft  of  Gardening  (nor  of 
the  true  Depths  of  Philofophy)  that  has  of 
late  (hone  fo  bright  in  thefe  European  Coun- 
tries. 

In  the  moft  fatal  and  unhappy  Reign  of 
King  Charles  L    it  is  too  much  to  be  fear'd     ^^^^ 
there  were  lefs  Advances  made  in  Gard'nine  ^^"^^^  ^* 


(rf)    sir  Henry  Wootton'&  Elements  ofArchite^ure. 

Vol.  I.  E  and 
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and  other  parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  than 
before  ^  the  Divine,  Philofopher,  and  all 
Ranks  laying  afide  their  Books,  and  taking 
a  (hare  in  thofe  inteftine  Troubles  5  and  in 
the  Ufurpation  of  the  pretended  Protestor,  it 
was  more  the  Cuftom  to  cut  down,  than  to 
plant  and  repair  Plantations :  Nor  could  it 
otherwife  be  expeded  in  that  difmal  Interval, 
firice  both  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Govern- 
ment too  were  in  continual  Convulfions  5 
and  under  the  facred  Name  of  Religion,  all 
the  Depradations  and  Wafte  imaginable  com- 
mitted. 

But  altho'  Things  were  in  this  terrible 
Combuftion,  we  muft  not  omit  the  famous 
Milton.  Mr.  John  Milton  one  of  CromwelFs  Secreta- 
taries,  who,  by  his  excellent  and  never-to- 
be- paralleled  Poem  oiParadife  Loji^  has  par- 
ticularly diftingui(h*d  Gardening,  by  taking 
that  for  his  Theme  ^  and  Ihews,  that  tho'  his 
Eyes  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  Seeing, 
yet  his  Mind  was  wonderfully  mov'd  with 
the  Philofophy,  Innocence,  and  Beauty  of 
this  Employ  3  his  Books,  tho'  mix'd  with 
other  Subjeds,  being  a  kind  of  Philofophical 
Body  of  Gardening,  as  well  as  Divinity. 
What  more  beautiful  than  that  where  he 
defcribes  our  Primogenial  Parents  in  their 
untainted  State  of  Innocence  5  a  lively  Re- 
prefentation  of  a  Vertuous  Couple  in  the 
fweet  Enjoyment  of  their  Garden  !  Book  4. 
li?ie  299. 

For 
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For  Softnefs  She^  andfweet  attraRive  Gmce^ 
He  for  God  dnly^  She  for  God  in  him. 

And  a  little  after  : 

Vnder  a  Tuft  of  Shade ^  that  on  a  Gr€en 
Stood  whiff  ring  foft,  hy  a  freJJj  Fountain  fide^ 
They  fate  the?n  down  5  and  after  no  more  Foil 
Of  their  fweet  Gardening  Labour  than  fitted 
To  recommend  Cool  Zephyre,  and  made  Eafe 
More  Eafie,  wholfome  Thirjt  and  Appetite 
More  grateful^  to  their  Supper-Fruits  they  fell ^ 
NeSarine  Fruits,  which  the  compliant  Boughs 
Tielded  them  fide-long^  as  they  fate  recline 
On  thefoft  Downy  Bank  damask d  with  Flowers  5 
The  favry  Pulp  they  chew  5  and  in  the  Rind^ 
Still  as  they  thirjiedjcoopthe  brimming  Stream. 

Thefe  dfelieious  Fruits,  as  they  luU'd  them 
to  Repofe,  fo  they  fill'd  them  with  the  moft 
Exalted  Thoughts  5  and  thus  we  find  them 
(as  our  ingenious  Author  defcribes)  fiJl'd 
with  Adoration,  for  the  innumerable  Benefits 
of  their  Maker,  in  their  Evening  Hymn : 

Thus  at  their  pady  Lodge  both  Jlood^ 
Both  turnd,  and  under  open  Sky  adord 
The  God  that  made  both  Sky^  Air^  Earthy  and 

[  Heaven^ 
Which    they    beheld^    the  Moons  refpleiident 

IGlobe, 
And  Starry  Pole  :  Thou  alfo  ?nad'Jl  the  Nighty 
Maker  O?n?npotent  1  and  Thou  the  Day, 

E  2  Which 
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Which  vpe^  in  our  appointed  Work  employ^d^ 
Have  finip^d'^  happy  in  our  mutual  Help, 
And  mutual  Love,  the  Crown  of  all  our  Blifs^ 
Ordain  d  by  Thee  :  And  this  delicious  Place, 
For  us  too  large,  xohere  thy  Abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt,  falls  to  the  Ground. 

And  line  771,  defer ibing  their  blefs'd  Repofe : 

Thefe,luird  by  'Nightingale* s,embracing,flept. 
And  on  their  naked  Limbs  the  Floxvry  Roof 
Shourd  Rofes,   which    the    Morn    repair  d. 

\^  Sleep  on, 
Blefsd  Pair  :   And  Oh,  yet  happieft,  ifyefeek 
No  happier  State,  and  Know  to  Know  no  more. 

Thus  fweetly  did  this  great  Poet  paint  the 
Innocence  and  Beauty  of  a  Country  Life, 
in  the  happy  Poffeflion  of  Paradife  by  our 
Firft  Parents.  Happy,  thrice  happy  Man,  had 
his  Pen  been  employ 'd  on  no  other  Subjedr. 

Kini         Upon  the  happy  Reftitution  of  the  Royal 

Charles  II.  p^j^jjy^  /2f7/wc?  1660.   Planting   began  again 

to  raife  its  dejeded  Head  ^  and  in  this  Reign 

it  was,  that  thofe  preliminary  Foundations 

of  Gard'ning  were  laid,  that  have  fince  been 

;  rais'd  to  fuch  a  ftupendous  Height. 

'Tis  certain  that  Prince,  whofe  Thoughts 
and  Expreffions  of  Things  were  allowed  by 
all  to  be  Juft,  did  plant  the  large  Semi-circle 
before  the  Palace  at  Hamptoii-Coicrt,  &c.  in 
purfuance  of  fome  great  Defign  he  had  form'd 

in 
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in  Gard'ning^  befides  what  he  did  at  Wind/or^ 
and  in  other  Places :  And  Sir  William  Temple 
relates,  that  in  Honour  of  his  own  Country, 
and  contrary  to  the  Boaftings  of  the  French^ 
and  other  foreign  Minifters,  the  King,  in  his 
mild  and  ingenious  manner  of  exprefling  him- 
felf,   faid.   He  liKd  tbofe  Gardens^   or  that  a    mrthy 
Country  heft^  vohich  might  he  enjoyed  the  moft  ^^P^^IP°n 
Hours  in  the  Day^  and  the  moft  Days  in  the^ 
Tear^  which  he  was  fure  was  to  be  done  in 
England,  more  than  in  any  Country  whatfoever. 
A  Phrafe  worthy  a  King  of  Great- Britain^ 
and  a  Lover  of  his  Kingdoms. 

The  Royal  Garden  in  St.  James's  Park,  part  The  Royal 
of  which  is  now  in  the  PoflTeflion  of  the  Right  ^^^e^^«  '« 
Honourable  the  Lord  Carlton,  and  the  upper  Paril!"^^^  ^ 
part  belonging  to  Marlborough- Houfe^  was  of 
that  King's  Planting  5  which  were,  in  the  Re- 
membrance of  moft  People,  the  fineft  Lines  of 
Dwarfs,  perhaps,  in  the  Univerfe.   Mr,London^ 
of  whom  I  (hall  fay  more  at  the  latter  end 
of  my  Hiftory,   prefuming  before  Monfieur 
de  la  Quintinye  the  famous  French  Gardener, 
(whofe   Works  are  both   tranflated    and   a- 
bridg'd)  to  challenge   all  France  with   the 
like  :    And  if  France^   why  not  the  whole 
World? 

To  this  Prince  is  likewife  owing  the  Plant- 
ing and  Repairing  the  Walks  in  St.  James  s 
Park^  on  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Waller  Mr^vj^ikt 
writ  a  Poetical  Effay  5  and  having  it  now  m^hePoet. 
my  Hands,  I  fliall  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it, 

E  3  tho' 
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tho'  I  know  Mr.  Evslyn  has  done  it  before 


me 


2^ear  this^  ?ny  Miife,  xchat  7no/i  delights  herjees 
A  living  Gallery  of  aged  Trees  : 
Bold  Sons  of  Earthy  that  thriiji  their  Arms fo  high^ 
As  if  once  more  they  would  invade  the  Sky. 
In  fuch  green  Palaces  the  firji  Kings  reign  d^ 
Slept  in  their  Shades^  and  Angels  entertain  d: 
With  fuch  old  Corinfellors  they  did  advife^ 
And  by  frequenting  facred  Groves^  grew  wife. 
Free  from  th' Impediments  of  Light  and  Noife  3 
Man  thM  retird,  his  nobler  Thoughts  employs. 
Here  Charles  contrives  the  or  during  of  his  States  5 
Here  herefolves  his  neighbWing  Princes  Fates  3 
WhatT^ationpall  haveVeace^  whereWar  be  made^ 
Determirfd  is  in  this  Oraclous  Shade. 
The  World,  from  India  to  the  Frozen  North, 
Concern  d  in  vphat  this  Solitude  brings  forth. 


And  running  through  the  adjacent  Beau- 
ties oi  Whitehall^  &c.  finifhes  his  Poem  : 

Here^  free  fromCourt  Compliances^  he  walks. 
And  with  himfelf,  the  befi  Advifer^  talks 
How  peaceful  Olive  may  his  Temple  Jl^ade, 
For  mending  Laws^  and  for  rejtoring  Trade  ^ 
Or  how  his  Brows  may  be  with  Lawrel  cbarg^d^ 
Formations  conquer^  d^  and  her  Bounds  enlargd» 
Of  ancient  Prudence  here  he  ruminates^ 
Of  rifmg  Kingdoms^  and  of  falling  States  -^ 

What; 
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What  ruling  Arts  gave  great  Auguftus  Fame, 
And  how  Alcidcs p2irchas*d fncb  a  Name.    \  -. 
His  Eyes  npon  his  native  Palace  bent 
Clofe  by^  fi^gg^Jl  ^  greater  Argument  5 
His  Thoughts  rife  higher  when  he  does  refleB 
On  what  the  World  may  from  that  Star  expeB 
Which  at  his  Birth  appear  d-^  to  let  J0  fee 
Day,  for  his  fake,  could  with  the  Night  agree. 
A  Prince  on  whom  fuch  different  Lights  didfmile. 
Born  the  divided  World  to  reconcile. 
Whatever  Heavn,  or  high  extraSed  Blood 
Could  promife  or  for  et  el,  heHlmake  it  good^ 
Reform  thefe  Nations,  and  improve  them  more 
Than  this  fair  Park,  from  what  it  was  before. 

How  far  the  Luftre  of  Gardens  and  Plants 
ing  might  have  been  carried  by  this  Royal 
Planter,  is  uncertain  3  his  Affairs  being  much 
unfettled,  and  feveral  other  great  Expences, 
which  exhaufted  his  Finances,  were  certain- 
ly a  great  Obftrud;ion  to  it. 

There  does  not  remain  much  of  what  King   King 
James  did,  or  defigned  to  do  :  This  unhappy  J^"^^^  ^^• 
Prince  purfuing  Meafures  of  another  nature, 
and  having  quite  different  Defigns  in  his  Head, 
no  lefs  than  that  of  Arbitrary  and  Defpotick 
Power  5  whatever  Halcyon  Days  might  feem 
to  fhine  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  yet 
afterwards  Planting  was  at  a  Stand,  and  never 
purfued  in  fo  good  Earneft  as  in  his  SuccelTor  King 
King  William'^  time :  And  indeed,  the  Comple-  ^fj\\^^ 
tion  of  Gardening  feems  to  be  referv'd,  amongft 
many  other  great  Actions  and  Qyalifications 
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of  that  Prince,  to  eternize  his  Memory,  and 
make  him  appear  to  the  World  as  great  a 
Gardiner  as  he  was  a  Soldier.  But  I  return 
to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  King  Charles 
the  lid's  and  King  James  the  lid's  time,  and 
take  a  View  of  what  they  have  done  herein. 

And  firft,  I  (hall  make  fome  Remarks  on 
the  Botanick  Part  of  Gard'ning,  and  therein 
of  the  Pbyfick'Garden  at  Oxford^  &c. 

The  Pitch  to  which  Botanick  Knowledge 
w^as,  even  before  this  Time,  arrived,  muft 
not  efcape  our  Notice.  The  laborious  Works 
of  Gerard  and  his  Commentator  Johnfon,  of 
Mv.ParkinJcn  and  Ray^  deferve  our  utmoft 
Tribute  of  Thanks  ^  as  likewife  to  Mr.  Rea, 
the  Author  of  Flora^  Ceres  and  Pomona^  the 
practical  and  plain  Method  in  which  he  has 
delivered  his  Precepts,  are  admirable  5  but 
all  is  crown'd  in  the  Phyfick-Garden  at  Ox- 
ford^ (as  it  is  fet  down  in  The  Prejent  State 
of  Great-Britain^ 

"  Among  the  feveral  noble  Strudures  and 
^^  great  Conveniences  of  Learning  (fays  that 
*^  Author)  wherewith  this  famous  Univerfity 
*'  is  adorned,  this  of  the  Phyfick-Garden^  placed 
*'  by  the  River  Charwel^  claims  not  the  leafl: 
"  Place,  founded,  built,  and  the  Donation 
*'  thereof  made  to  the  Univerfity,  in  the 
"  Year  1632,  by  the  munificent  Benefaftion 
"  o{  Henry  Danvers  Earl  oiDanby^  then  li- 
^''  ving  at  his  Houfe  in  Cornhury^  who  pur* 
*'  chas'd  five  Acres  of  Ground  South  of 
t-  %  Mary  Magdalen's,  and  thereon  ereded 

^^  about 
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"  about  the  Square  thereof  moft  (lately  Walls 
"  and  Gates  5  which  Walls  are  14  Foot 
"  high,  of  the  beft  fquar'd  and  polifli  d 
**■  Stone,  the  like  not  to  be  elfewhere  feen  5 
"  and  one  Gate  thereof  at  the  Expence 
*'  of  5  or  600/.  on  the  Front  of  which 
"  this  Infcription  is  to  be  feen, 

Gloria  Dei  optimi  Maximi  Honori  Caroli  Regis^ 

InUfumAcademi(Z  &  Reipuhliaz^  1632, 

Henricus  Corn  Danhy  ^ 

^'  and  endowed  the  fame  with  an  annual  Re- 
"  venue  to  Perpetuity,  for  the  Maintenance 
"  and  Keeping  of  the  fame,  and  its  great  va- 
*'  riety  of  Plants,  whereof  it  now  contains 
"  many  Thoufands,  for  the  Ufe  and  Honour 
"  of  the  Univerfity  5  ferving  not  only  for 
*'  Ornament  and  Delight,  and  the  pleafant 
"  Walking  and  Diverfion  of  the  Academical 
"  Students,  and  of  all  Strangers  and  Travel- 
"  lers,  but  of  great  Ufe  alfo,  as  is  eafily 
*'  found,  among  all  Perfons  defirous  to  im- 
*^  prove  their  Botanical  Inclinations  and 
*'  Studies  5  and  for  the  pleafant  Contempla- 
"  tion  and  Experience  of  Vegetative  Philofo- 
*^  phy,  for  which  here  is  fuppos*d  to  be  as 
"  good  Convenience  as  in  any  Place  in  Europe 
"  (if  not  the  beft)  as  alfo  for  the  Service  of 
"  all  Medicinal  Praftitioners,  fupplying  the 
"  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries,  and  who  elfe 
"  (hall  have  occafion  for  Things  of  that 
^^  Nature,   with  what    is   right  and  true, 

''  frefli 
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"  frefli  and  good,  for  the  Service  and  Life 
"  of  Man. 

This  Garden  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  Bobart, 
Father  to  the  prefent  Mr.  ^acob  Bobart^  to 
whofe  Care  it  is  now  committed,  who  being 
an  excellent  Scholar  as  well  as  a  Card  ner, 
has  carried  on  that  Univerfal  Hiftory,  begun 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Morrifan  deceafed,  and  is 
entitled  Botankk  Profeffor  in  that  famous 
Univerfity. 

The  many  Gardens  and  Walks  that  are  in 
and  near  this  Univerfity,  add  not  a  little  to 
its  Luftre  5  fuch  are  the  Walks  of  Magdalen- 
College^  &Cf    But  the  Walks  that  are  in  the 
Fields,  to  which  every  Student  is  to  pay  a 
Moiety,  ought  not  to  be  forgot  5  which  put 
together,  may  not,  improbably,  be  (hort  of 
the  glorious  Academies  of  Athens^  Corinth^  or 
any  other  to  be  found  in  Hiftory.     Cambridge 
has   likewife   attempted   the  fame,    but  not 
with  fo  good  Succefs. 
VirtMi&s       The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ejjex^ 
in  King     and  the  Lord  Capel^  araongft  the  Nobles  5 
SfitA    ^"d  "John  Evelyn  Efq^  and  Sir  Wilha?n  Temple, 
Time,       amongft  the  Gentlemen  -,  Covpley  amongft  the 
Poets,  and  Rofe  amongft  the  Gard'ners,  made 
up  a  great  part   of  the  Yirtiiofo's  of  that 
Reign. 
^r.Eve-       1  ihall  begin  with  John  Evelyn  Efq^  one  of 
iyn*         the  greateft  Writers  we  have  had  in  Gar- 
dening, as  well  as  in  feveral  other  Matters  5 
and  Ihall  take  the  reft  in  their  Order,  with 
what  Remarks  may  be  made  on  their  Wri- 
tings or  Pradice,  This 
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This  Ingenious  and  Learned  Perfon,  like 
another  Virgil,  was  appointed  for  the  Retrie- 
ving the  Calamities  of  England^  and  re- 
animating the  Spirit  of  his  Country-men, 
for  their  Planting  and  Sowing  of  Woods,  as 
that  wherein  confifted  their  Strength  and 
Security,  in  the  Continuance  of  their  Wooden 
Walls,  and  thofe  floating  Caftles  that  were 
by  Nature  defigned  to  fecure  their  Com- 
merce, to  vifit  diftant  Nations  to  fetch  home 
their  Riches,  and  in  fhort,  to  make  them 
(without  inteftine  Divifions)  the  moft  for- 
midable Nation  in  the  World.  How  he  has 
acquitted  himfelf,  is  very  well  known  at 
prefent,  his  Books  being  in  the  Hands  of 
moft  of  the  Learned  5  and  'tis  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  continued  down  to  the  lateft 
Pofterity  amongft  the  moft  ingenious  and 
ufeful  Writings. 

Neither  was  his  Labour  lefs  in  Matters 
nearer  relating  to  Gard'nivg^  in  his  Tranfla- 
tions,  and  in  his  Kakndarium  Hortenfe,  (of 
which,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  he  took 
the  Pattern  from  Palladius.)  He  tranflated 
Quintinyes  Compleat  Gardener^  with  another 
fmaller  Trad,  from  the  French^  was  in  his 
time  the  beft  Linguift,  and  to  him  it  is 
owing  that  Gardening  can  fpeak  proper  Eng- 
liJJ).  His  Philofophical  Difcourfe  of  Earth, 
is  accounted  amongft  the  beft  Writings  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

As  he  begun,  fo  he  continued  'till  his 
Death,  a  great  Lover  and  Obferver  of  Gar- 
dening 5 
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dening^  tho'  not  at  his  own  Expence  3  yet  in 
his  readinefs  to  give  Advice,  he  merited 
general  Thanks.  In  fliort,  if  he  was  not  the 
greateft  Mafter  in  Pradice,  'tis  to  him  is  due 
the  Theorical  part  of  Gard  ning.  But  I  need 
fay  no  more,  his  own  Works,  which  are  pub- 
Jick,  are  a  clearer  Demonftration  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Genius,  than  any  Monument 
I  can  raife  to  his  Memory. 
sir  wii-  Sir  William  Te?nple  being  the  next  in  my 
pj^^"^  ^^"^"  Account  that  has  honoured  Gardening  with 
his  Pen,  I  (hall  place  him  here,  and  leave 
thofe  two  Nobles  to  bring  up  the  Rear,  and 
compleat  this  Clafs  of  Garden  Worthies. 

He  was  the  Son  of  Sir  John  temple^  born 
at  Sheen^  the  Place  where  he  always  fpent  his 
fweet  Hours  of  Retirement  3  by  the  natural 
Propenfity  of  his  Genius  toward  all  ufeful 
Knowledge,  and  particularly  Gard'ning,  and 
by  his  Converfation  Abroad  with  Minifters 
fent  from  all  the  European  Courts  to  the  Ge- 
neral G)ngrefs  in  Holland^  where  he  was 
more  than  once  Ambaffador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  he  hit  upon  a  noble 
tafte  of  Gard'ning,  and  was  the  Author  of 
one  of  the  politeft  Effays,  under  the  Title  of 
The  Garden  of  Epicurus^  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared :  For  albeit  he  might  be  miftaken  in 
his  Opinion  concerning  the  planting  Peaches 
Northward  3  yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  that 
they  have  Peaches  an  hundred  Miles  off 
London^  within  ten  or  fifteen  Days  as  foon 
as  they  have  there  ^  and  that  'tis  not  alto- 

gether 
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gether  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  the  Clearnefs 
of  the  Soil,  that  accelerates  the  Growth  of 
Fruit,  to  which  a  Gravelly  Bottom  is  a  help  : 
and  in  all  other  refpe&s  he  came  up  to  that 
pitch  as  was  expeded  from  his  ingenious 
Pen.  That  he  had  a  great  love  to  Garden- 
ing, appears  by  his  own  Writings,  and  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  Fruit  brought  over  by  him  out 
of  Holland^  Scc.  as  well  as  by  the  Teftimony 
of  his  Neighbours  yet  living,  the  greateft 
Confolation  of  his  whole  Life  being,  in  the 
lucid  Intervals  he  had  from  Publick  Employs, 
in  his  beloved  Gardens  at  Sheen  5  in  which 
'tis  faid,  he  ordered  his  Heart  to  be  inter- 
red, after  his  death.  His  works  are  gene- 
rally well  known  ^  but  left  by  any  means 
Pofterity  fliou'd  want  better  Information,  he 
was  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  for  the 
King  of  Great-Britain  at  the  Peace  of  M- 
meguen. 

The  Plantations  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Cap  el  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Kevif  Lorict^ 
ovtr-2ig2iinG:  Brentford  :  The  greateft  advance  ^^  ^^'^* 
made  by  him  herein,  was  the  bringing  over 
feveral  forts  of  Fruit  from  France  $  and  this 
Noble  Lord  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  one  that 
held  for  may  Years  a  Correfpondence  with 
Monfieur  de  la  Quintinye^  (as  has  been  before 
obferved.)  The  Earlinefs  in  which  this 
Lord  appear 'd  in  Gard  ning,  merits  a  very 
great  place  in  this  Hiftory,  and  a  better  Pen 
than  mine  to  draw  it. 


It 
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Earl  of  Ef-  It  muft  not  be  pars'd  by,  that  Caflnobury, 
oihic^^  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earls 
bury.  of  Effex^  was  one  of  the  firft  Places  in  £77^- 
land  where  the  ingenious  fpirit  of  Gard'ning 
made  the  greateft  Figure  ^  for  altho'  great 
Additions  have  been  made  there  within  a  few 
Years  laft  paft,  the  main  Foundation  was 
laid  by  that  Worthy  and  Honourable  Patriot 
of  his  Country,  under  the  more  immediate 
Condud:  of  Mr.  Cook  his  Gardener,  yet  li- 
ving^ who  has  likewife  oblig'd  the  World 
with  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Raijing  of 
Foreji  Trees^  &c.  which  is  ftill  extant.  I 
muft  confefs,  I  never  fee  that  truly-delight- 
ful Place,  without  being  more  than  ordina- 
rily ravifli'd  with  its  Natural  Beauty. 

To  enumerate  what  is  due  to  the  Ingenious 

Virtuofo's  of  this  Age,  the  Members  of  the 

Royal  Society^    would  fill  a  Volume   much 

larger  than  this  I  am  writing  5  I  fhall  only 

therefore  give  a  fliort  Account  of  them,  as 

they  are  diftinguilh'd   in  thofe  Works,  and 

in  other  Writings  of  that  kind. 

5'^?^.  Mai-      To  Seignior  Malpgh'ms  an  Italian  we  owe 

pighius.    the  moft  accurate  Anatomization  of  Plants 

that  have  yet  appeared.      Much  is  likewife 

Dr.  Grew,  due  to  the  Labours  of  oiDx.Grew  on  that 

Subjed. 
^r.Boyie.  From  the  Learned  and  Ingenious  Mr.  Boyk 
we  have  received  many  valuable  Experiments 
Dr.Beale.  in  Vegetative  Philofophy  :  To  Dr.  Beale^ 
That  the  Fibres  of  a  Tree  reach  from  Top  to 
Bottom^  from  tbe  Roots  up  to  the  extreviejl 

Parts 
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Parts  of  Fruit  a?id  Wood-Branches  ^  by  wMcb 
means  there  is  a  conjlant  PaJJage  for  the  Lym- 
phatic Juices^  as  well  as  for  the  Air^  which  is 
as  necejjary  in  the  Vegetable  as  Animal  Life, 

From  Dr.  Woodvpard  ^  That  there  abounds  i^r.Wood- 
in  all  Water ^  more  or  lefs^  Terrefirial  or  Ni-  ^'*^^"' 
trous  Particles,  which  infenfibly  afcend  the 
Parages  of  all  Plants^  and  ate  fure  Helps  in 
their  FrtiHification  and  Growth.  This  he  has 
very  accurately  recorded  in  the  TranfaEtions 
of  that  Society,  drawn  from  Experiments  on 
all  forts  of  Water,  of  which  Rain  and  Pond- 
Water  abounds  the  mod. 

What  Praife  is  there  not  due  to  the  very 
great  Labours  of  Mn  Mortimer^  and  to^»'.Mor- 
other  Ruftic  Authors  that  went  before  him/"^^'^'^'"' 
as  Meflieurs  Hartlih^  Blythe,  and  Plat^  Shar- 
rock^  Nouife^  and  innumerable  Others  3  and 
laft  of  all,  to  thofe  ingenious  Obfervations 
lately  publifli'd  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Law 
rence^  whoj  amidft  the  more  feverer  Studies 
of  a  Clergyman,  for  his  innocent  Amufement, 
deigns  to  look  into  the  Garden,  to  {hew  the 
World  that  in  truth  it  is  an  Exercife  that 
not  only  becomes  the  Greateft,  but  alfo  the 
Beft  of  Men;^  an  Employ  not  unbecoming 
that  facrcd  Funftion  they  are  initiated  in, 
but  of  the  greateft  Advantage  to  refrefti 
them,  amidft  the  more  folemn  Duties  of 
God  and  Religion. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Ingenious  Mr. Ray ^  my.  Ray. 
the  admirable  Trafts   that  we  have  in  all 
parts  of  Experimental  Philofophy,  efpecially 

in 
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in  Vegetables,  are  fo  very  full  and  nume- 
rous, that  I  muft  pafs  them  over  with  this 
general  Acknowledgment,  inafmuch  as  they 
will  many  of  them  be  found  in  the  enfuing 
Work  5  and  his  Wonders  of  the  Creation  ought 
to  be  read  by  all. 

Doubtlefs  thefe  Gentlemen  had  the  fub- 
limeft  tafte  of  Gardening  that  ever  any  had  : 
They  were  not  content  with  Fertur^  'tis 
reported,  (as  was  my  Lord  Bacon -^^  but 
Experientia  docet^  we  are  taught  by  Expe- 
rience fo  and  fo  :  And  when  they  came  to 
make  thofe  Inferences,  which  are  or  ought 
to  be  the  Refult  of  every  virtuous  Man's 
Labour  and  Praftice,  as  they  ftudied  it  on 
purpofe  to  demonftrate  the  Being  of  a  God 
infinitely  Wife,  Powerful,  and  Good  $  fo 
they  always  concluded  their  Speculations  in 
pfal.  civ.  this  or  the  like  Phrafe,  O  Lord^  how  manifold 
^^*  are  thy  Works  !  in  mfdom  hafi  thou  made  them 
all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

And  altho'  Vegetation  is  in  fome  refpefls 
accounted  the  meaneft  part  of  the  Creation, 
yet  from  thence  the  pooreft  Perfon  may 
argue,  If  this  Tree  or  Plant  cannt  be  made  bj 
the  mofi  curious  Art'ijl  amongjl  us  3  how  is  it 
pofHble  that  Chance^  or  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  Atoms^  pould  jump  together  in  its 
Formation^  or  form  the  Earth  on  which  it 
germinates  and  flour ijl)es  ^  And  from  thence 
will  revolve,  that  there  mufi  be  an  Almighty 
Fower^  that  not  o?ily  made^  but  alfo  Jtill  go* 
verns  thefe  creeping  Vegetables^  as  well  as  the 

procerejl 
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pocereft  Cedars  in  Libarius  :  And  concludes, 
in  the  words  of  the  Pfalmifi^  All  thy  Works  pfai.  cxiv. 
pall  praife  thee^    0  Lord^    and   thy  Saints  io>^^> 
jhall  blefs  thee  :  they  pall  /peak  of  thy  King-  ''''  '^' 
dom^  and  talk  of  thy  Power.    To  make  known 
to  the  Sons  of  Men  his  mighty  A£fs^  and  the 
glorious  ?najejly  of  his  Kingdom.     Thy  Kingdom 
is  an  everldjling  Kingdom^  and  thy  Dominion 
endureth  throughout  all  Generations. 

To  return  from  this  beautiful  Digreflion  : 
I  cann*t  but  recommend  to  Perfons  of  my  own 
Profeflion,  the  Study  of  Vegetative  Philofo^ 
phy  ^  for  their  Praftice  being  confiderably 
more  than  any  Gentleman's  can  poflibly  be, 
what  Advances  may  they  not  foon  make? 
The  only  Difficulty  is,   the  Abftrufenefs  of 
its  Terms  5    which   1  fliall,  fome   time  or 
other,  take  an  Opportunity  of  Explaining, 
and  of  reducing  the  Opinions  of  the  Antients 
and    Moderns,    on  the  Arcana  of  Vegeta- 
tion. 

But  1  muft  not  pafs  over  the  Charader  of 
one  of  the  beft  of  Matters  as  well  as  Garden- 
ers, I  mean  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
William  Rujfel^  Son  to  the  then  Earl  o{  Bed- Lord  Kuf- 
ford,  which  I  chufe  to  place  next  to  the  laft  ^^^' 
Lord  mention'd,  on  account  of  their  SuflFer- 
ings  in  the  fame  Caufe.  I  (hall  not  pretend 
to  touch  upon  the  Matter  of  their  unhappy 
Fall,  that  being  fet  in  a  true  Light  by  other 
Hands  5  it  fhali  fuffice  me  to  fay,  as  I  had  it 
from  a  near  and  dear  Relation,  That  by  the 
Lofs  of  that  zealous  Affertor  of  the  Liberties 
Vol.  I.  ^    F    ^  of 
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of  hhCQuntrjy  hjides.  tbofe,  and  the  more 
natural  Properties  of  ajender  HUshand  and 
and,  Fat  ben,  a  Char^^er.  he  was  very  well 
knonn  to.  defer ve  by.  all  that  had  any  Ac- 
quanitmiee.  of  him,,  the  World  was  deprived  of 
one  of  tbe  hefi  of,MaJlers  and  Encouragers  of  ■ 
Arts  and  Sciences.  X  particularly  Gard'ning  ) 
which/ th(2t  Age  prodjicd.  As  for  his  Works 
in  Gard'niiig,  they  were  none  of  the  fmalleft  5 
for  being  •ppffefs'd  of  a  plentiful  Fortune^  by 
the  Marri^^e  of  .his  V^ertuous  Lady,  who  is 
jQiM  living,,  he  m?i&^  Stratton,  about  feven 
Miies  itom  Winchejier^  his  Seat  ^  and  his 
Gardens,  there  fon?ie  of  the  beft  that  were 
madfe  at:  that  time,  .  fuch  indeed  as  have 
mock'd  Come  that  have  been  fihce  done :  But 
the  Untimely  Fall  of  that  true  Lover  of  his 
Country,  prevented  his  farther  purfuit  of 
that  Matter,  in  which,  I  am  well  informed, 
he  defigned  more. . .  The  Gardens  at  South- 
a?npion'Hoiife  in  Bloomsbury-Square  were  alfo 
of  his  making,  and  are  as  well  as  any  of  that 
Model.;  ,  I  have  been  more  particular  in  this, 
on  occafion  of  the  Lofs  I  may  have  fuftaind 
in  fo  gr^at  a  Friend,  (being  brought  up  in 
that  Place  where  he  us'd  to  fpend  his  happy 
Days)  whofe  Memory  I  beg  leave  to  Ad- 
mire, and  whofe  Death  I,  with  all  true 
Lovers  of  their  Country's  Liberty,  do  heartily 
bewail  He  was  Beheaded  the  2 2d  of  July^ 
Anno  1685. 

Gardening 
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GarSniTig  ftiJl  advancing  to  a  higher  and 
higher  pitch  all  that  Reign,  ( viz.  King 
Charles  lldis)  there  feem'd  to  be  nothing 
wanting  fo  much  as.  the  Recommendation 
of  it  by  the  Mufes  5  for  which  Province 
Mr.  Cowley  vj?iS  certainly  the  fitteft  :  The^'^^.Cow- 
firft  he  wrote,  was  Four  Books  in  Latin  ^^* 
Verfe,  upon  Herbs ,  Plants ,  Trees,  &c. 
wherein  he  followed  the  Doftrine  of  the 
Antients  in  the  fpecifick  Divifion  of  their 
Plants,  and  all  other  Things  that  were  ne^- 
ceffary  for  fuch  a  Work.  Thefe  were 
writ,  as  Bifhop  Sp'at  obferves  in  his  Life^ 
during  the  Time  of  the  Unhappy  Rebel- 
lion and  Ufurpatjon  oi.. Oliver  Crothwell^ 
for,  coming  to  England  in  Difguife,  and  that 
he  might  the  better  correfpond  with  the 
Royal  Party  here,  and  fend  Intelligence  of 
the  State  of  Things,  hefurnifh'd  himfelf  with 
Books  5  and  under  pretence  of  ftudying 
Phyfick,  he  retired  into  Kent^  where  he 
compos'd  thofe  excellent  Lines  afore-men- 
tion'd.  But  that  which  he  then  made  ufe  of 
as  a  Vizor,  grew  afterwards  familiar,  and  fo 
broke  through  the  cloudy  Shades  of  a  do- 
meftick  E'xile.  His  Delight  in  Gard^ning^ 
and  the  other  Diverfions  of  a  Country  Life, 
afterwards  encreafing  with  his  Liberty,  he 
furpafs'd  (if  poflible)  the  Divine  Virgil 
himfelf.  Of  the  feveral  Themes  he  chofe  to 
difplay  the  Livelinefs  of  his  Fancy,  and  the 
Seraphick  Idea's  he  had  of  Gardening ^  I  fhall 
only  chufe  this  which  follows  : 

F  2  JFbere 
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Where  does  the  Wijdom  and  the  TowW  Divine 
In  a  more  bright  andfvpeet  Reflexion  jinne  <? 
Where  do  vce  finer  Strokes  and  Colours  fee 
Of  the  Creators  real  Poetry^ 
Than  vchen  we  with  Attention  look 
Upon  the  Third  Day  s  Vohme  of  the  Book^ 
If  vie  could  open  and  intend  our  Eye^  0 

We  all  like  Moks  fiould  efpy,  ^ 

Ev'nin  a  Bufi,  the  radiant  Deity.  j 

But  we  defpife  thofe  his  inferior  Ways^ 
(Tho  not  lefs  full  of  Miracle  and  Praife) 
Upon  the  Flow'rs  of  Heavn  wegaze^ 
The  Stars  of  Earth  ?io  Wonder  in  us  raife^ 
Tho'  thefe  perhaps  do  more  than  they 
The  Life  of  Mankind  fvcay . 

Cowley  to  Mr.  Evelyn. 

He  is  obferved  to  have  writ  thefe  Effays 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  Life  5  amongft 
which,  this  to  Mr.  Evelyn  is  extremely  fine, 
and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  be  of  the  fubli- 
meft  Tafte  of  any  thing  that  has  appeared  on 
this  Subjed:.  He  died  the  3d  oi  Auguji^ 
Anno  Pom,  1667.  and  is  buried  in  Wejiirdnjler- 
Abbey,  whofe  Monument  and  Books  will,  I 
hope,  excufe  my  giving  any  farther  Account 
of  him,  and  preferve  the  Memory  of  this 
Englifi  Maro  to  Futurity. 
^r^.Rofe.  Mn.Rofe^  of  which  I  am  in  thislaft  place 
to  fpeak,  was  firft  Gardener  to  the  Lord  EJfe:)e 
at  Fjfex'Ylouk  in  the  Strand,  and  afterwards 
to  hig  Royal  Majelly  King  Charles  II.  at  the 
Royal  Garden  in  SuJa?/ies'sPark:  He  was 
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efteemed  to  be  the  beft  of  his  Profeflion  in 
thofe  Days,  and  ought  to  be  remembred,  for 
the  Encouragement  he  gave  to  a  Servant  of 
his,  who  has  fince  made  the  greateft  Figure 
that  ever  yet  any  Gardener  did,  I  mean  Mr. 
London^  of  whom  I  (hall  take  occafion  to  fpeak 
more  by  and  by.  Mr.  Roje  writ  a  Treatife 
of  Vines^  and  alfo  fomething,  as  I  remember, 
of  Fruit-Trees,  which  1  have  not  lately  feen. 
'Tis  true  the  firft  has  not  the  defired  Effed 
in  England,  nor  fo  much  as  he  feem'd  to  af- 
fure  the  World  it  would  :  However,  he  may 
be  well  rank'd  amongfl:  the  great  Virtuofo's 
of  that  time  (now  dead)  who  were  all  well 
pleas'd  to  accept  of  his  Company  while  li- 
ving. 

In  this  Century  flourifb'd  Sir  Thomas  Brovon,  shThomM 
who  wrote  feveral  excellent  Trads,  almoft  ^°^^"' 
in  all  Hands.  The  Sepulchral  Urns  found 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  Gardens  of  Cyrus,  were 
fome  of  the  firft  of  his  Produdions.  He 
was  bred  up  at  WijicheJler-^Qhooy  5  then  at 
Temhroke'QoWtgt  in  Oxford  ^  and  afterwards 
pradis'd  Phyfick  in  Uormch.  The  noble  E- 
legance  of  his  Style  has  fince  induc'd  many  to 
read  his  Works  (of  which  that  of  Cjirm's 
Gardens  is  fome  of  the  brighteft)  tho'  they 
have  had  little  Inclination  to  the  Pradice  of 
Gard'ning  itfelf.  There  remains  nothing,  that 
I  have  heard,  of  his  putting  Gard'ning  aftual- 
iy  into  Praftice  himfelf :  But  fome  of  his  laft 
Works  being  Obfervations  on  feveral  Plants 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  aqd  of  Garlands  and 
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Coronary  Garden  Plants  and  Flowers,    'tis 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  he  did  ^   and  that  the 
Love  he  had  fo  early  and  late  difcoverM  to- 
ward it,  was   compleated  in  the  delightful 
Pradice  thereof. 
Dr.  Henry     ^  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  a  Right 
compcon,  Reverend  Father,  whofe  Love  towards  Gar- 
^Blhop'lf  d'ning  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  inaf- 
London.    much  as  he  may  be  faid  to  be  not  only  a  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church,  but  likewife  oiGard'mng, 
He  was  of  the  Loyal  and  Noble  Family  of  the 
Compto?i5^  ERvh  oi  Nor thamfton^  whofe  Cha- 
rafters,  in  other  refpefls,  are  recorded  by  the 
Hiftorians  of  other  kinds  5   tho'  concerning 
his  Gardens  (which  took  up  a  great  part  of 
his  leifure  Time)  nothing  has  been  yet  made 
publick.    He  was  a  great  Encourager  of  Mr. 
London^  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  pro- 
bably very  much  affifted  him  in  his  great  De- 
figns.     This  Reverend  Father  was  one  of  the 
firft  that   encouraged  the- Importation,    Rai- 
ling, and  Increafe  of  Exoticks,  in  which  he 
was  the  moft  curious  Man  in  that  Time,  or 
perhaps  will  be  in  any  Age  5  and  by  the  Re- 
commendation of  Chaplains  into  foreign  Parts, 
had  likewife  greater  Advantages  of  improving 
it  than  any  other  Gentleman  could.    He  had 
above  icoo  Species  of  Exotick  Plants  in  his 
Stoves  and  Gardens,  in  which  laft  place  he 
had  endenizond  a  great  many  that  have  been 
formerly  thought  too  tender  for  this  cold  Cli- 
mate.    There  were  few  Days  in  the  Year, 
till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  Life,  but  he 
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was  adualiy  in  his  Garden  ordering  and  di- 
reding  the  Removal  and  Replacing^  of  his 
Trees  and  Plants.  A  virtuous  and  laudable 
Pattern,  arid  a  Perfon  by  whom  Gard'ning 
has  not  a  little  been  recommended  to  the 
World.  >   rv    ' 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  Omiffion,  hot 
to  mention  thofe  Virtuous  and  Honourable 
Perfons  amongft  the  Ladies,  who  have  likewife      -^^y^^ 
fliewn  a  particular  Veneration  and  Efteem  for 
the  Subjed  we  are  upon. 

To  fay  little  of  the  Floralia  or-  Flower- Roman 
Feafts,  obferv'd  annually  on  the  four  laft^^^^'^^' 
Days  of  J/?n7,  onaccount  of  the  ignominious 
part  of  that  Hiftory  5  tho'  'tis  probable  the 
Diverfion  of  thofe  Ladies  was  more  in  Ho- 
nour of  Flowers  than  Flora  herfelf;  Their 
Cuftom  was  on  thofe  Days  to  bind  Chaplets 
of  Flowers  on  each  other's  Heads,  and  to 
compofe  and  fing  Verfes  fuitable  to  the  Oc- 
cafion  5  perhaps  not  much  unlike  our  own 
Country  Milk-Maids,  who  (inftead  of  Plate, 
as  in  Londcii)  have,  in  fome  Countries  Weft- 
ward,  Garlands  made  of  Flowers,  which 
feem  much  properer  in  this  Cafe.  How  far, 
and  from  whence  the  original  Rife  of  this 
was,  is  uncertam,  but  perhaps  from  the  an- 
cient Floralia  of  the  Romans. 

But  to  continue  our  Antique  Hiftory  : 
The  inextricable  Mazes  and  Foreft-work 
Hangings  wrought  by  the  Phrygiamnd  Ty- 
rian  Dames,  &c.  defcribe  the  particular  De- 
light they  took  in  the  Woody  and  Flow'ry 
F  4  Scenes  5 
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Scenes  ^  and  that  Flowers  were  not  only  in 
ufe,  but  w^ere  the  Ornaments  and  Delights 
of  the  Roman  Ladies,  is  deducible  from  the 
Cleopatra.  Example  of  Cleopatra,  who  in  the  midft  of 
that  Rage  and  Confufion  flie  was  in,  chofe 
them  for  the  Covert  of  her  expiring  Tra-^ 
gedy. 

And  to  come  nearer  Home,  befides  one  of 
Vutchefs  of  thQ  Bedford  F2Lm\lY  mentioned  by  Sir  Willi- 
Bedford.  ^^  Temple,  we  have  fince  had  Ladies  of  the 
greateft  Quality  that  have  honour'd  and  ad- 
mir'd  Gard'ning  and  Planting  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 
Vntckefs  of  Amougft  many  that  might  be  nam'd,  the 
Beaufort.  Dutchefs-Dowager  of  Beaufort  (lately  de- 
ceas'd)  deferves  our  mention,  not  only  on 
account  of  her  own  Virtues,  but  alfo  for 
her  near  Relation  to  the  Capels,  that  have 
already  had  a  Place  in  this  Hiftory.  Bad- 
mngton  in  Glocefierfiire  was  the  Seat  where 
this  noble  Lady  us'd  to  fpend  thofe  Moments 
that  many  other  Ladies  devote  to  the  tire- 
fome  Pleafures  of  the  Town.  What  a  Pro- 
grefs  fhe  made  in  Exoticks,  and  how  much 
of  her  Time  (he  virtuoufly  and  bufily  employ- 
ed in  her  Garden,  is  eafily  obfervable  from 
the  Thoufands  of  thofe  foreign  Plants  (by 
her  as  it  were  made  familiar  to  this  Clime) 
there  regimented  together,  and  kept  in  a  won- 
derful deal  of  Health,  Order,  and  Decency, 
if  they  are  now  the  fame  as  about  eight  or 
nine  Years  ago,  when  I  had  the  Happinefs, 
with  fome  others,  of  feeing  them. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  her  Servants  aflured  us,  that  ex- 
cepting the  times  of  her  Devotion,  at  which 
(he  was  a  conftant  Attendant,  Gardening  took 
up  two  thirds  of  her  time :  The  great  Fa- 
vour fhe  held  towards  Virtuofo's  in  her  own 
way,  I  have  in  feveral  great  Inftances  heard 
from  Meffieurs  the  Bobarts^  both  very  emi- 
nent in  Botanick  Amufements. 

Of  a  lefs  exaft,  but  yet  to  a  more  ufeful 
Account,  was  the  Employ  of  one  of  the  Coun- 
teffes  of  Lindfey,  of  the  Wharton  Family,  ^?«»^^A  0/ 
who  by  her  Induftry  has  left  confiderable^^^^^^* 
Monuments  of  her  Care  and  Pains,  very  grate- 
ful to  this  and  all  future  Times,  for  the  Um- 
brage and  Safety  it  affords,  in  lefs  than  40 
Years,  to  her  prefent  Survivors,  and  the  great 
Advantages  it  may  make  to  immemorial  Po- 
fterity.  Thefe  Plantations  are  feen  at  the 
Seats  belonging  to  this  Noble  Family  in  Lin-- 
colnjlnre^  fome  of  which  have  been  fince  cut 
out  into  Gardens,  &c. 

This  Lady  was  reputed  to  be  a  continual 
Attendant  and  Supervifor  of  her  Works, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rigid  Inclemency 
of  the  Winter-feafon  5  and  not  only  fo,  but 
alfo  in  the  Meafuring  and  Laying  out  the  Di- 
ftances  of  her  Rows  of  Trees,  (he  was  adual- 
ly  employed  with  Rule,  Line,  ^c. 

When  Men  are  obferv'd  to  bufie  themfelves  in 
this  diverting  and  ufeful  Employ,  'tis  no  more 
than  what  is  from  them  expefted  5  but  when  by 
the  Fair  and  Delicate  Sex,  it  has  fomething  in 
it  that  looks  fupernatural,  fomething  fo  much 

above 
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above  the  trifling  Amufements  of  Ladies,  that 
it  is  apt  to  fill  the  Minds  of  the  Virtuous  with 
Admiration,  and  may  very  well  retort  on  th^ 
dull,  unadive  part  of  Mankind,  the  Slug- 
gifhnefs  of  whofe  Lives  denote  aforry,  mean, 
pd  bafe-fpiritednefs  of  Mind  3  while  thefe 
illuftrious  Heroins  Ihine  with  unufal  Splen- 
dor, and  by  their  Aftions  perpetuate  their 
^lemories  to  the  lateft  Date  of  Time. 
.  And  what  thoughtful  and  rational  Being  is 
there  whofe  Reafon  can  be  fo  niightily  adum- 
^brated  as  to  negledthis,  a  Bufinefs  that  carr 
ries  with  it  all  the  Motives  imaginable  ?  Yet 
how  much  is  it  forgot,  or  at  leaft  how  much 
more  of  it  might  be  done,  did  not  a  Lethar- 
gick  kind  of  Infatuation  lie  upon  the  Spirits 
of  a  great  part  of  the  World  ? 

Neither  does  the  Fame  of  thefe  Female 
Virtuofo*s  end  here,  fince  from  one  of  theiii 
the  World  has  fome  Poetical  Remains  con- 
cerning the  Beauty,  hmocence,  and  harmlefs 
Enjoyment  of  a  Country  Life  and  Bufinefs, 
ecjual  to  the  higheft  Raptures  either  of  Pi/z- 
dar^  Flaccm^  or  Maro,  I  mean  the  incompa- 
Mrs,  Phil-  table  Mrs.  Catherine  Phillips^  in  two  Effays, 
^^^^'  one  direflly  under  the  Title  of  a  Country 
Life  ^  and  the  other  in  an  Invitation  to  a  La- 
dy, under  the  borrowed  Name  of  ]Jo/^7zz<ar,  to 
come  and .  live  with  her  in  the  Country  3 
wherein,  after  a  fliort  Introduition,  fhe  arr 
gues  as  if  her  Soul  was  more  than  ordinarily 
afFeded  with  that  way  of  Living : 
.{  ^'f  ^airfi  vriQ^  ..... 

For 
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For  a  Retirement  from  the  Ndifedf  Towns ^ 
Is  that  for  which  fome  Kings  have  Irft  their  Crowns\ 
And  Conqueror s^whofeLawt eh  frefs'dtbe  Brovff^ 
Have  changd  it  for  a  quiet  Myrtk^Bough. 

And  then,  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  falfc 
Glofles  of  Worldly  Pomp,  futns  up  all : 

Thus  all  the  glittering  World  is  but  a  Cheat ^ 
Obtruding  on  our  Senfe  things  Grofs  for  Great : 
But  he  that  can  enquire  and  imdifguife^ 
Will  foon  perceive  the  Sting  that  hidden  lies^ 
And  find  no  Joys  merit  EJteem^  but  thofe 
Whofe  Scene  lies  only  at  our  own  difpofe. 
Man^  unconcerned  without  himfelf  may  he 
His  own,  both  ProfpeS  and  Security.      [hurfd\ 
Kings  may  be  Slaves  them/elves^  by  their  own  Faffion^ 
But  who  commands  himfelf^  commands  the  World. 
A  Country  Life  ajfifis  this  Study  beji. 
Where  m  Difi:ra8ions  do  the  Soul  arreft  .• 
There  Heav'n  and  Earth  lie  open  to  our  View  5 
There  we  fearch  Nature^  and  its  Author  too  5 
Pojfefs'd  with  Freedom,  and  a  Real  EJlate, 
Look  down  on  Vice,  and  Vanity,  and  Fate  : 
There  (my  Rofania)  will  we,  mingling  Souls ^ 
Pity  the  tolly  which  the  World  controuls  : 
And  all  thofe  Grandeurs  which  the  World  does  prize. 
We  either  can  enjoy,  or  will  defpije. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  Crifis  wherein  ^.^  ^.j 
Gardening  advanced  to  its  higheft  Meridian,  liJm  111/0/ 
by  the  Encouragement  of  Ring  William  IIL  Great-Bri- 
of  glorious  Memory,  and  his  Royal  Confort^^'^a;^^ 

and 
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and  may  be  brought,  amongft  other  Things, 
to  help  to  eternize  the  Memory  of  thofe 
Great  Princes. 

The  Foundation  of  great  Defigns  being  laid 
at  Hampten-Coiirt  ( as  is  before  obferv'd )  by 
their  Royal  Uncle  King  Charles  II.  it  was 
thought  to  be  one  great  Inducement  to  thofe 
Princes  to  take  up  their  chief  Refidence 
there,  and  Gardening  foon  felt  the  happy  Ef- 
fed  of  it.  The  Great  Garden,  that  Garden 
next  the  River,  calFd  now  the  Privy  Garden^ 
and  Wilder nefs,  and  Kitchen- Gardens,  were 
made  with  great  Difpatch  5  the  only  Fault 
was,  the  Pleafure-Gardens  being  fluffed  too 
thick  with  Box,  a  Fafliion  brought  over  out 
of  Holland  by  the  Dutch  Gardeners,  who 
us'd  it  to  a  fault,  efpecially  in  England^ 
where  we  abound  in  fo  good  Grafs  and  Gra- 
vel :  But  upon  all  other  Accounts  the  Gar- 
dens were  noble,  and  Their  Majefties  Defigns 
yet  nobler.  Upon  the  Death  of  that  Illuftri- 
ous  Princefs,  Gard  ning  and  all  other  Plea- 
fures  were  under  an  eclipfe  with  that  Prince  3 
and  the  beloved  Hampton-Conrt  lay  for  fome 
time  unregarded  :  But  that  Sorrow  being  diC- 
pelled.  His  Majefty  reaffumed  his  farther  pur- 
suit of  Gard'ning,  in  altering  and  making  a 
coniiderable  Improvement  to  the  Gardens, 
and  making  that  great  Terrafs  next  the 
Thames^  the  nobleit  Work  of  that  kind 
in  Europe.  This  was  done  in  the  Reign 
( too  fhort )  of  a  Prince  always  at  War 
in   Defence  of  the    Liberties   of  Europe 

yet 
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yet  in  the  leaft  Interval  of  Eafe,  Gardening 
took  up  a  great  part  of  his  Time,  in  which 
he  was  not  only  a  Delighter,  but  likewife 
a  great  Judge  5  as  was  likewife  that  excellent 
Princefs,  of  whom  He  and  the  Nation  were 
too  early  bereft  :  This  adlive  Princefs  loft  no 
time,  but  was  either  Meafuring,  Direfting, 
or  Ordering  her  Buildings  5  but  in  Gardening, 
efpecially  Exoticks,  (he  was  particularly 
skiird,  and  allowed  Dr.  Pluknet  200  I.  pevDr.vhk- 
Ann.  for  his  AfTiftance  therein.  She  was^et. 
fo  remarkable  in  this,  that  Arch-Bifliop  Til- 
lot/on^  in  her  Funeral  Sermon^  takes  particular 
notice  of  it  in  Words  to  this  Purpofe,  for  I 
have  not  lately  feen  the  Sermon  it  felf :  O 
/jow  goody  hoxiQ  happy  a  Life  was  this^  not  of 
vain  2inprofitahle  Eafe,  but  of  true  Honour  and 
Ufefulnefs  to  her  Country!  Hoxv  innocent 
were  her  Diverjions,  fuch  as  Buildings 
Gard'ning^  and  all  other  Improvements ! 
How  does  her  Life  upbraid  theirs,  that  are 
at  the  end  of  it^  without  doing  any  Solid 
or  Virtuous  ABion! 

But  the  Queen  being  dead,  this  Lofs  was 
followed  by  another  in  a  few  Years,  of  the 
Death  of  the  King  himfelf.  The  Gardens  at 
Kenfmgton  were  part  of  them  made  likewife 
by  that  Prince  5  but  the  finilhing  of  them  was 
left  a  Work  for  the  pious  and  immortal  IVk- 
mory  of  our  late  Gracious  Queen  Anne,  of 
which  we  fhall  fee  more  hereafter,  and  return 
to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great-Dritain, 
who  were  all  this  while  very  bufie  in  Imita- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Rqyal  Examples  of  the  then  King 
and  Queen.     . 

•  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  begin 
with  that  Nurfery  and  Fund  of  Gard'ning 
and  Plants,  with  which  the  Nation  was  af- 
Brumpcon-  terwards  ftockM,  I  mean  Bnimpton-Park^ 
^^^'  which,  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Evelyn^  we 
may  place  abave  the  greateft  Works  of  that 
kind. ever  feen  or  heard  of  either  in  Books  or 
Travels.    : 

This  vaft  .Defign  was  begun  fome  Years  be- 
fore the  Revolntion^  by  four  of  the  Head* 
Gardeners  of  Ei^^Z/zw^,  Mr.  London^  Gardener 
to  the  aforefaid  Bifliop  of  London  ^  Mr.  Cook, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  ofEffex  ^tCafiiobury  5 
Mr.  Lz/HT,  Gardener  to  Queen- Dowager  at 
Somerfet'Houfe  5  and  Mr.  Field,  Gardener  to 
the  Earl  oi  Bedford,  at  the  then  Bedford- 
Hoicfein  the  Strand,  and  appear'd  to  all  that 
heard  of  it  d  Work  worthy  of  the  greateft 
Encouragement; 

One  of  their  firft  Undertakings  was  at  the 
lor^  vi^ey- Right  Honourable  the  Lord  •  Vifcount  TFej/'^ 
"^n^iJl^^outb's,  2Lt  Long-Leat  in  WikjJnre,  where 
thefe  four  Partners  abode  every  one  his 
Month,  and  in  the  Intervals  attended  their 
own  Bufinefs  5  of  which  the  new  Nurfery 
before-named  was  not  the  leaft^  but  fome 
time  after  Mr.  Lucre  and  Mr.  Field  dying, 
and  Mr.  Cook  felling  his  Share,  it  was  divided 
into  two  Shares  only,  under  Mr.  London  and 
Mr.  Wife,  who  were  the  Perfons  that  have 
fince  carried  it  to  its  higheft  pitch,  which, 

fome 
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fome  Years  ago,  was,  by  a  Perfon  of  Judg- 
ment, and  no  great  Friend  to  that  Undef-i 
taking,  valu*d  at  between  30  and  40000 A- 
(perhaps  as   much  as  all  the  Nurferies  df 
France  put  together.)  nr/z-^: 

But  now  let  us  look,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  amongft  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
which  at  this  Time  were  every-where  bufied 
in  Making  and  Adorning  their  Gardens  and^ 
Plantations.      To  enumerate    and  fet  down 
the  Hrftory  of  Gard'ning  in  its  feveral  Parti- 
culars in  this  Reign,  would  require  a  Volume 
of  itfelf,   but  will  be    for  the   moft    part 
fumm'd  up  in  tlie  Perfon  and  Charafter  of 
George  London  Efq^  Superintendent  of  Theii'TWr.Loa- 
Majefties  Gardens,  and  Direftor-General  of^°°' 
moft  of  the  Gardens    and   Plantations    of 
Great- Britain. 

I  am  not  well  enough  informed,  neither  is 
it  material  I  fliould  go  back  to  the  Birth  and 
Education  of  this  eminent  Gardiner  5  his 
Indoiftry  and  Natural  Parts  foon  and  fuffi- 
ciently  recommended  him  tp  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  that  he*  was  courted  and  carefs'd 
Bjrally  fdtruelt-is.  That  the  Gifts  of  Nature 
ate  much  more  valuable  than  thofe  of  Original 
Birth  and  Fortune^  or  even  Learning  itfelf: 
And  to  the  eternal  Honour  of  the  prefent  Age 
be  it  fpoken,  never  was  Vertue,  laudable  In- 
duftry,  nor  Art  more  encouraged,  of  which 
the-  Perfon  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  is  an  un- 
deniable Inftancel-  -  - 
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I  fliall  cotent  tny  felf  therefore  to  find  hitn 
under  the  Care  and  Inftrudion  of  Mr.  Rofe 
(whofe  Charader  has  been  already  drawn.) 
The  early  and  vigorous  Appearances  he  made 
inBufinefswere  foon  difcover'd  by  his  Matter, 
who  fpar'd  no  Pains,  nor  hinder'd  him  of  any 
Liberty,  whereby  he  might  improve  himfelf. 
After  he  had  been  with  him  about  four  or 
five  Years,    he  fent   him   (if  I  am  rightly 
informed)  into  France^  the  greateft  Seat  of 
Learning  at  that  time  in  the  World,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  Errand  he  went  about.     Soon  after 
he  returned,  he  was  preferred  to  the  Bifliop 
of  Londons  Service   before- mention'd  ^   and 
in  a  few  Years  more,  he  (with  his  Affociates) 
entred  on  that  great  Undertaking  of  Brimp- 
ton-Park  ^    and   upon    the  Revolution^   was 
made  Superintendent  of  all  Their  Majefties 
Gardens,  for  which    he  had  200  /.  a  Year, 
and  a  Page  of  the  Back-Stairs  to  Qpeen  Ma- 
ry  5  and  it  was  particularly  obferved,  that  he 
ailifted  at .  the   Revolution,  in  carrying    the 
then  Princefs  Anne  to  Nottingham^  from  the 
Fury  of  the  Papifls. 

Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wife  being  Joint- 
Partners,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  both  poflefs'd 
of  the  Royal  Favour,  and  the  Purfes  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Nobility,  left  no  Stone 
unturn'd  to  carry  on  their  Defigns.  Soon 
after  the  Fe^iCe  oi  Ryfwick,  Mr.  London  took 
another  Journey  into  France  with  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Portland^  who  was 
fent  by  King  JViI Ham  AmbafTador-Extraordi- 

nary 
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nary  on  that  Occalion  3  and  then  it  was  that 
he  made  thofe  Obfcir  vat  ions  on  the  Fruit- 
Gardens  atTfi-r/^i//^^,  which  are  publifti'd  in 
the  Preface  to  their  Abridgment, 

After  the  Death  ot  the  Queen,  and  not 
many  Years  after  her,  the  King,  their  Royal 
Succeflbr  Queen  u^tztz^  (of  pious  Memory) 
committed  the  Care  of  her  Gardens  in 
chief  to  Mr,  Wife^  Mr.  London  ftiJJ  purfuing 
his  Bufinefs  in  the  Country.  It  will  perhaps 
be  hardly  believed,  in  Time  to  come,  that 
this  one  Perfon  adually  faw  and  gave  Di- 
ledions,  once  or  twice  a  Year,  in  moft  of 
the  Noblemens  and  Gentlemens  Gardens  in 
England.  And  iSnce  it  was  common  for  him  to 
ride  50  or  60  Miles  in  a  Day,  he  made  his 
Northern  Circuit  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and 
fometimes  lefs  5  and  his  Weftern  in  as  little 
Time  :  As  for  the  South  and  Eaft,.they  were 
but  three  or  four  Days  Work  for  him  5  moft 
times  twice  a  Year  vifiting  all  the  Country- 
Seats,  converfing  with  Gentlemen,  and  for- 
warding the  Bufinefs  of  Gardening  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  is  almoft  impoffible  to  defcribe. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  Collegue  manag'd  Mat- 
ters nearer  home  with  a  Dexterity  and  Care 
equal  to  his  Charadter :  "And  in  truth,  they 
have  defervM  fo  much  of  the  World,  that  'tis 
but  common  Juftice  to  tranfmit  their  Memory 
unto  Ages  to  come. 

But    to    fpeak  more  particularly  of  the 

Knowledge  Mr.  London  was  fuppos'd  to  be 

Matter  of  in  this  Matter,  the  little  Opportu- 
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nity  he  had  inlaying  a  foundation  of  Learn- 
ings was,  without  doubt,  a  great  obftruftion 
to    his    progrefs    in  Vegetative   Phiiofophy, 
which  is  involved  in  fo  many  hard  Terms  ^ 
this,    neverthelefs,   he  overcame    purely  by 
Induftry  ^  and  what  he  wanted  in  one,  he 
abounded  with  in  the  other.     He  was  perfeft- 
ly  well  skill'd  in  Fruit,  which  feem*d  to  be 
his  Mafter-piece  :    As    for    other  parts,  as 
Greens,  Trees,   Flowers,   Exoticks,  and  the 
like,  he  certainly  had  as  much  Knowledge  as 
any  one  Man  living  :   And  tho'  he  might  not 
always  come  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  DeGgn, 
yet  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  Hafte  he 
was  generally  in  ^   and  it  can  be  no  great 
Blemilh  to  his  Charafter,  that  he  was  not 
the  greateft  Perion  in  every  thing,  when  'tis 
furprizing  to  find  he  could  poflibly  know  fo 
much  ^  fo  great  a  Surprize  indeed,  that  we 
mufl-  hardly  ever  exped  his  equal,  much  lefs 
any  one  that  will  exceed  him.    The  Planting 
and  Raifing  of  all  forts  of  Trees,  is  fo  much 
due  to  this  Undertaking,  that  'twill  be  hard 
for  any  of  Pofterity  to  lay  their  Hands  on  a 
Tree,  in  any  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  that  have 
not  been  a  part  of  their  Care. 

Mr,  Lc?idon,  by  his  great  Fatigues  in  Heat 
and  Cold,  notwithftanding  naturally  of  a 
healthy,  ftrong  Conftitution,  was  at  laft  feiz'd 
with  an  Ulnefs  which  carry 'd  him  off,  after  a 
few  Months  Languifhing.  I  (hall  take  no 
farther  notice  of  him,  than  what  relates  to 
my  Purpofe  in  Gard'ning^  in  which  he  has 

left 
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kft  <av,bA|dable  Example  to  all  tji4t  lliall 
have  the  Encouragement  to  enter,  ^ncj  die 
Courage  and  Strength  to  perform  what  he 
did.  He  died  towards  Chrijl?uaj\  in  the 
Year  1 71 3. 

Before  1  conclude  the  Hiftorical  part  of 
this  Work,  I  muft  remark  fomething  of  ouf 
late  pious  Queen,  whofe  love  to  Gard'nmg  A«^^« 
was  not  a  little.  Her  firft  Works  w^ere  the  ^""^' 
Rooting  up  the  Box,  and  giving  an  EngliJI) 
Model  to  the  Old-made  Gardens  at  Kenfing- 
ton  5  and  in  1 704  made  that  New  Garden 
behind  the  Green-houfe,  which  is  efteem'd 
amongft  the  mofl:  valuable  Pieces  of  Work 
that  has  been  done  any-where. 

The  Place  where  that  beautiful  Hollow 
now  is,  was  a  large  irregular  Gravel-pit, 
which,  according  to  feveral  Defigns  given  in, 
was  to  have  been  fiU'd  5  but  that  Mr.  Wife 
prevailed,  and  has  given  it  that  furprizing 
Model  it  now  appears  in.  As  great  a  Piece 
of  Work  as  that  whole  Ground  is,  'twas 
near  all  compleated  in  one  Seafon,  viz.  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day  5  which 
demonftrates  to  what  a  pitch  Gard'miig  is 
arriv'd  within  thefe  twenty  or  thirty 
Years. 

The  Box-work  at  Hampton-Court  was  alfo 
puU'd  up  fonie  time  after,  and  the  Gardens 
laid  into  that  plain  but  noble  manner  they 
»ow  appear  in- 
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Ta^^n^       "^'^  *^  Bufinefs   done    by  Mr.  TFife,  of 
he^^unYn    Moment,  for  any  of  the  Nobility,  was  for 
I704*      his  Grace  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough  zt  Blen- 
hem  :    This  ftupendous  Work  ( begun  and 
mod  part  finifli'd  in  three  Years  time)  may 
be  reckon'd  araongft  the  greateft  of  thefe  two 
Gentlemens  Undertakings. 
5/rRich.       Sir  Richard  Child's  at  Wanfted  in  Effex  is 
walfted  ^  the  next,  and  in  fome  refpefts  the  the  beft 
inY^iHtyi.  of  the  two :   This  was  begun    in   1706,  a 
Defign   worthy   of  an  En^lip  Baronet,  and 
equal   to  the  greateft  French  Peer  5  and  this 
was  one  of  Mr.  Londons  laft  Undertakings  5 
and  I  believe  the  very  laft  was,  that  noble 
Defign  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  prefent 
The  Earl  Earl  of  Carnarvan,   at  Edger    in  Hertford- 
v^\ll' pire,  before  the  finiftiing  of  which  he  died  : 
Edger  tn   And  this  I  take  occafion  to  mention,  that  I 
(h^rf^*^^*  may  at  the  fame  time  perpetuate  one  of  the 
moft  Illuftrious  and  moft  Noble-fpirited  Ge- 
nius's of  this  Age,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
familiarity   in  aJl  other  Arts  and  Sciences, 
feems  to  have  made  Gard  ning,'  and  the  au- 
guft  Imbeliiftiments  of  his  Country-Seat,  his 
Darling  and  Favourite-Employ  ;  and  where 
this  Noble  Perfon  ought  to  receive  as  great 
Encomiums    as   ever  Lyfander    beftow'd  on 
Cyru<5j  or  the  Eajiern  Queen  on  the  facred 
and    wife  Botanic  and  Gard  ner    in    Holy 
Writ. 

And  fliall  we  not,  becaufe  not  of  fo  late 
a    date,    celebrate,    at    leaft    juft    mention 
(iho'  it  be  promifcuoufly)    the  Right  Ho- 
nourable 
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nourable  the  Earls  of  Scarborough,  Sunder- ^J^^^J^^ 
land,  Rochejter,  and  Chefier field  3   the  Dukes  lilZen^' 
oi  Montague,  Bolton,  ^nd  Kent  -^  nor.  to  oimt,  ^^friirers 
and   that   for    many  weighty   Reafons,  the/^^'^^"' 
late,  and,  no  lefs  eminent  in  his  love  to  Gar- 
dening and  Agriculture,  the  prefent  Illuftri- 
ous.  and  moft   Noble  Dukes  of  DevonJInre^ 
with   many  Others,    amongft  fome  of   the 
greateft  Ornaments    of  Arts   and   Sciences, 
efpecially  Gardening,  that  Hiftory  has  pro- 
duced, in  their  feveral  Chateau  s  and  Seats  of 
Stanjlead^  Althorp,  Iblew  Park,  S<c,    in  thofe 
of  Bovoden,  Hackwood,  and  Wrejl,    and    lafl: 
of  all,   in  that  flupendous  Performance   of 
Chatfworth'^'mxht  Condudi  of  which,  thefe 
Great  Perfonages  have  baffled  the  Defigns  and 
efcap  d  the  Cenfures  of  their  moft  inveterate 
Enemies,  as  well  as  they  have  thofe  that  are 
Enemies  to  true  Religion  and  Liberty. 

Thefe,  and  fuch-like  auguft  Defigns  as  thefe, 
which  are  to  be  feen  in  many  Places  now,  de- 
note that  Greatnefs  of  Mind  that  reigns  in 
the  Englip  Nobility  and  Gentry.  And  it  cann't 
but  argue  a  true  Guft  and  Relifli  of  Things 
they  have  at  prefent,  and  what  may  reafona- 
bly  be  expeded  from  futurity  5  and  indeed, 
I  cann  t  but  be  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  is  an 
undeniable  Argument  of  the  virtuous  as  well 
as  polite  Difpofition  of  this  Age,  and  that 
both  Religious  and  Rural  Thoughts  highly 
poffefs  and  illuftrate  the  Minds  of  the  great- 
eft  Nobility. 

G  3  Tis 
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'Tis  certain,  no  Nation  in  tli^  .W6Vld  is 
ble&'d  with  more  natural  Convenience^  than 
we  are :  The  Atheift  has  no  reafon  to  argue 
againft  the  Hills,  or  other  Excrefcences  of  the 
Earth,  as  a  Blemifh  of  the  Creation  5  fince  'tis 
from  them  we  have  thofe  Springs  that  refrefh 
the  Valleys,  the  Beauty  of  which  adds  fuch 
a  Magnificence  to  our  Gardens,  and  fuch 
as  few  Countries  (efpecially  thofe  adjoining 
to  us)  enjoy  fo  well  as  ourfelves.  '  *  ^■' 
^;-*'Tis  true,  we  do  not  abound  fo  much  as 
tliey  do  with  Oranges,  and  fome  other  deli- 
cious Fruits,  but  in  their  room  we  have  the 
more  durable  and  ferviceable  Bleffing  of  Oak, 
befides  fruftiferous  Trees,  proper  enough  for 
our  Ufe,  and  that  which  abundantly  com- 
marids  them  all,*  I  mean  our  Ships,  and  the 
Balahce  of  Trade.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  '  -' '  ■  ^" 

If  9ur  S^afons  are  fdmething  more  uncertain 
that!  they  are  in  other  Countries,  we  have  no 
CGcafion  to  repine,  fince  the  general  ^Tem- 
peratiire^of  our  Climate  makes  a  ftifhcient 
amends  5  and  that  Royal  i.erfon  afore-men- 
ch'"^sir  ^^^^*d  ha^  worthily  obferv'd,  l^^'e  can  longer 
'  a7id  better  enjoy  our  Gardens^  than  thty.can 
eitberh'the  more  Frigid  or  Torrid  Clime, 

In  iSne,  The  confideration  of  out.  Ha'ppi- 
nefs  h  fuch,  that  I  cannot  but  exalt  tvith  a 
Jate  Geographer,  0  bafpy  and  hlejfedhtitain^ 
didfi  thou  hit  knew  tbf  own  HappTi^fs  !  Thy 
Gardens  are  like  V'zt2iinijhyValteys  me  Eden, 
thy  Hills  like  Lebanon,  thy  Springs  like  Shi- 
loh,  thy  Rivers  like  Joxdm!  Abundantly  Jior'^d 

thou 
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thou  art  vPith  all  the  Bleffmgs  both  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  i.-^rii  r 

After  mention  of  fome  Foreft-worlcs-4oneLoriRa-. 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  ofRanelagh  "^^^8^- 
at  Cranborne,  and  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  oi  Hal/ifax  at  Bupy-Park,  I  fhall  con-£^>-/  ^Z 
elude  this  Hiftory  with  that  truly  Ingenious  ^'^^^^^'^^• 
Lover  of  Architcdure  and  Gard'ning,  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlijle^  in  his  Earl  of 
Wood    at  Cajlle-howard^    the  highefl:  pitch  ^'^^'^^^^• 
that  Natural  and  Polite  Gardening  can  pof- 
fibly  ever  arrive  to  :  'Tis  There  that  Nature 
is  truly  imitated,  if  not  excell'd,  and  from 
which  the  Ingenious  may  draw  the  beft  of 
their  Schemes  in  Natural  and   Rural  Gar- 
dening :  'Tis  There  that  flie  is  by  a  kind  of 
fortuitous  Conduft  purfued  through  all  her 
moll  intricate  Mazes,    and  taught  even   to 
exceed  her  own  felf  in   the  Natiira-Lijiear^ 
and  much   more  Natural    and  Promifcuous 
Difpofition  of  all  her  Beauties. 

From  this  imperfed  Survey  of  the  Writings 
and  Pradice  of  the  moft  Eminent  and  lUu- 
ftrious  Virtuofo's  in  Horticulture,  &c»  one 
may  colled  how  dear  the  Pleafures  of 
Gard'ning,  Planting,  and  Agriculture  were. 
There  is,  doubtlefs,  much  more  of  this  Sub- 
jed  that  has  efcap'd  my  narrow  Knowledge 
of  Hiftory  and  Letters  3  and  fome  I  have 
purpofely  omitted,  as  fabulous,  at  leaft  as  too 
much  ftrain'd  by  Poets,  fuch  as  the  Oracu- 
lar Grove  of  Dodona,  Delpbos,  and  the  like  5 
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asalfo  the  difmal  Fate  oi  Erefichthon^  or  the 
other  uncertain  Stories  of  the  Hamadryades^ 
to  whofe  peculiar  Care  the  Vegetative  In- 
habitants of  thofe  Nemorous  Abodes  were 
committed. 

For  the  Imbellifhment  of  this  Hiftory,  I 
inight  have  fummon'd  the  Panegyricks  of 
Xenophon^  Maximin  Tyrius^  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  of  Petrarcb,  of  Cato  and  Seneca ,  of 
Tihdhis  and  PoUtianus,  and  alfo  have  pro- 
duc'd  the  Political  Inftitutions  of  Romuhis  and 
Ntma'  Pomj^ilms,  and  of  thofe  Laws  that 
confirm'd  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture 
and  Planting  by  the  Emperor  Jiijiman  and 
Others,  but  that  I  find  it  already  done  to 
my  hand  by  feveral  Ruftic  Authors.  To 
Quintus  AricinatHs,  I  might  have  added  Man- 
iius  Curius  Denatiis,  who  after  he  had  con- 
quered Pyrrhus^  and  expell'd  him  out  of 
Italy  ^  had  feveral  times  triumph'd  with 
Glory  and  Renown,  and  had  very  much 
enlarg'd  the  Roman  Empire  by  his  noble 
Atchievements,  returned  with  infinite  Af- 
fedion  to  his  former  Rural  Exercifes,  and 
there  concluded  the  refidue  of  his  Days 
with  the  greateft  Tranquillity,  Reft,  and 
Satisfaftion  of  Mind.  To  Manlius,  might 
be  added  Attilius  Catalinusy  who  for  his  An- 
gular Virtue,  was  caird  from  the  Plough, 
to  be  Diftator  alfo  5  and  yet  afterwards,  for 
the  great  love  he  bore  to  Agriculture,  chofe 
rather  to  live  privately  in  the  Country,  and 
to  weary  himfelf  with  Digging  and  Plough- 
ing 
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ing  his  Land,  than  to  be  a  Prince  of  the 
Romans,  and  poflefs  the  higheft  Place  amongft 
the  Senators. 

I  might  have  defcanted  upon  the  Venera- 
tion the  Ancient  Egyptians  had  for  Onions, 
Leeks,  and  other  Culinary  Food,  and  the 
Pretences  that  They,  the  Perjians,  Greeks^ 
and  Romans  have  to  the  Original  and  Deri- 
vation of  Agriculture  and  Gard'ning^  but 
I  leave  thofe  uncertain  Accounts,  and  draw 
towards  a  Conclufion,  after  fome  Reflexions 
on  this  Hiftory,  and  the  Delights  of  thefe 
Retirements. 

The  Ingenious  Author  of  the  SpeBators^ 
whofe  Lucubrations  are  fo  much  admir'd  in 
this  Age,  has  painted  and  defcribed  the 
Beauty  and  Pleafure  of  thefe  Rural  Delights 
in  the  moft  moving  Terms ;  "  If  we  fup-  Speftator, 
"  pofe  (fays  he)  that  there  are  Spirits  or^^^'^^^ 
"  Angels  that  look  into  the  Ways  of  Men, 
*'  as  it  is  highly  probable  there  are,  both 
"  from  Reafon  and  Revelation  ^  how  differ- 
"  ent  are  the  Notions  they  entertain  of  us^ 
"  from  thofe  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  an- 
''  other  >  Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
"  Catalogues  of  fuch  Worthies  as  are  now 
"  living,  how  different  would  it  be  from 
"  that  which  our  own  Species  would  draw 
up  ?  We  are  dazled  with  the  Splendor 
of  Titles,  the  Oftentation  of  Learning, 
the  Noife  of  Viftory  :  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, fee  the  Philofopher  in  the  Cottage, 
"  under  thp  Prelfures  of  what  little  Minds 

"  call 
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'*  call  Poverty  and  Diftrefs  :  They  don't  look 
*'  for  Great  Men  at  the  Head  of  Armies, 
"  or  amongft  the  Pomps  of  a  Court  ^  but 
*^  often  find  them  out  in  the  Shades  and 
"  Solitudes,  and  in  the  By-paths  of  Life  : 
"  The  Evening's  Walk  of  a  Wife  Man  is 
"  more  illuftrious  in  their  Sight,  than  the 
"  March  of  a  General  at  the  Head  of 
"  a  Hundred  thoufand  Men  :  A  Contem- 
"  plation  on  God's  Works,  a  voluntary  Aft 
*'  of  Juftice  to  our  own  Detriment,  a  gene- 
",  rous  Concern  for  the  Good  of  Mankind, 
*'  Tears  flied  in  filence  for  the  Mifery  of 
"  Others,  a  private  Defire  of  Refentraent 
"  broken  and  fubdu'd,  in  ftiort,  an  unfeign- 
'^  ed  Exercife  of  Humility  or  any  other 
^  Virtue,  are  fuch  Aftions  as  are  Glorious 
*'  in  their  Sight,  and  denominate  Men  Great 
''  and  Reputable. 

Neither  can  it  be  fuppos'd  that  thefe  Di- 
vine Thoughts  and  Adions  tend  to  enervate 
or  enfeeble  the  Mind,  or  ( as  it  is  by  the 
|ame  Author  exprefs'd  )  "  to  footh  it  into 
^  a  deep  Melancholy,  and  deprefs  it  from 
*^  Afliions  truly  Glorious,  fince  (as  he  adds) 
"  Titles  and  Honours  are  the  Rewards  of 
^l  the  Virtuous  5  on  the  contrary,  it  cools 
"the  Head,  and  ftrengthens  the  Heart  and 
V  Hands  of  the  Valiant,  and  makes  Conduft 
"  and  Courage  triumph  over  the  irregular 
"  Paffions  and  Adions  of  Mankind  5  gives 
"  them  fo  true  a  relifli  of  Heroifm  and 
"  Valour,  that  upon  all  emergent  Occafions 

"  they 
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''  thty  have  appearM  the  moft  lUuftrious 
^'  and  Heroick  Examples  of  Hiftory  ^  no 
"  laudable  Ambition  tranfgreffes  its  Rules, 
'*  nor  no  defperate  Attack  fur  mounts  its 
"  Courage.  - 

QumtitsCincinnatus^^lxt'dLdij  quoted,  is  an  ad- 
mirable InftanCe  of  Courage  and  Condu<a:,who, 
notwithftanding  the  Rufticity  of  his  Birth  and 
Education,  was  call' d  to  be  Didator^an  Employ 
that  tht  Romans  never  conferred  on  any  but 
on  very  great  Oc(jifions,  and  lafted  no  longer 
than  fix  Months^  and  Cato,  Cicero,  and  PltTiy^ 
the  beloved  Heroes  of  the  Roman  State,  fhine 
as  remarkably  ill  Hiftory  for  this,  as  any  of 
their  matchlefs  Accompliftiments  of  Elo^ 
quence^  Zeal  ahd  Courage. 

Cj/rus  had  not  been  blameable,  had  his 
Ambition  beea  regular,  fince'he  is  one  of  the 
firft  that  violated  that  facred  Maxim  that 
Jiijlin  records  to  have  reign'd  in  thofe  early 
and  halcion  Days  of  the  World,  and  at 
that  Time  wheri,  as  he  obferves,  the  manner 
was,  rather  to  defend  than  enlarge  their  Ter^ 
ritories. 

Neither  does  the  Arms  oiDiocIefian  detraft 
from  his  Innocence  \  but  thofe  Pleafures  are 
opposed  to  the  extravagant  Sallies  of  Ambi- 
tion, Cruelty,  arid  Revenge  which  have  then 
and  fince  taken  place  in  the  World,  to  the 
utter  Deftruftion  of  the  Peace,  Qiiiet,  and 
Safety  of  Mankind  ^  it  fliews  that  Goodnefs 
is  much  more  valuable  than  Greatnefs.  But 
to  clofe  this,   the  fame   Ingenious  Author 

adds 
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adds  the  Eifample  of  Allans ^  a  very  poor, 
but  pious  and  obfcure  Perfon, 
3/r. Steele.  "  The  Oracle  being  ask'd  by  Gy^es  (a 
"  rich  King  ofLydia)  Who  was  the  Wifeft 
"  Man?  Reply *d,  Aglaus.  Gyges,  who  ex- 
*'  pefted  to  have  he^rd  himfelf  nam'd  on  this 
*'  Occa(i{^n,  was  very  much  fur prizd^  and 
*^  curious  to  know  who  thisyf^/jz^j  fhould 
"  be  ^  and  after  much  enquiry,  he  was  found 
"  to  be  an  obfcure  Countryman,  who  employed 
^*  all  his  Time  in  cultivating  a  Garden  ^nd 
*^  a  few  Acres  of  Land  about  his  Houfe.  *^  otK 
*•  which  Subjed  the  admirable  and  feraphick 
*^  Cowley  has  poetiz'd  and  concluded  : 

After  long  Search  and  vain  Enquiry ,  fafi 
In  an  obfcure  Arcadian  Vak^ ,  at  lajl 
r>&' Arcadian  Ufe  has  always  jbady  been,'  ,.ri^ 
Near  Sopho'j  Town  (which  he  but  once  hadfeeny 
This  Aglaus,  who  Monarchs  Envy  drew^ 
Whofe  Happinefs  the  Gods  Jl'ood  iVitnefs  to  3 
This  mighty  Aghns  he  was  Jab'ring  found 
With  his  own  Hands  in  his  own  little  Ground. 

So,  Gracious  God  I  ( if  it  may  lawful  he^ 
Among fl  thofe  foolifl)  Gods,  to  mention  Thee) 
So  let  me  aU  onfuch  a  private  Stage 
The  lafl  dull  Scene  of  my  declining  Age  : 
After  iQng  Toilfs  and  Voyages  in  vain^ 
This  quiet  Poxt  let  my  tofsdVeffel gain 
^fHeavnly  Rejl  ^  this  Eameji  to  me  lend:, 
l^et  my  LifeJl^ep^  and  Jeam^fo  love  her  End. 

And 
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Aiid  the  Moral  which  that  Ingenious  Au- 
thor ( the  SpeSatOY  )  raifes  from  thence,  is, 
''  That  we  fhould  not  be  led  away  by  the 
*'  Cenfures  and  Applaufes  of  Men,  but  con- 
"  fider  the  Figure  that  every  Man  will  make 
"  at  that  Day  when  Wifdom  fiall  be  jujiified 
'^  of  her  Children ,  and  nothing  pafs  for  Great 
*'  or  Illuftrious,  which  is  not  an  Ornament 
"  to  Human  Nature. 

And  as  the  refult  of  reading  Hiftory  ought 
to  be  a  Contemplation  of  the  Virtues  of  the 
Heroes  therein  contained,  and  foniiing  fuch 
Rules  for  the  Condud:  of  Man's  Life  and 
Pradice,  fome  have  recommended  it  as  a 
Moral  Virtue,  or  at  lead  an  Incentive  to  Re- 
ligion, Morality,  Affability,  and  Good  Man- 
ners. But  this  Point  having  been  fo  well 
difcufs*d  by  that  celebrated  Author  juft  quo- 
ted, there  is  little  need  (were  I  able)  to 
purfue  this  Point  any  farther. 

I  fhall  therefore  particularly  mention  it 
with  the  Regard  it  has  to  the  feveral  Cir- 
cumftances  and  Degrees  of  Life  that  abound 
in  the  World  5  and  indeed  'tis  fo  univerfal, 
that  even  the  Vitious  as  well  as  Virtuous  find 
a  fafe  Retreat,  under  the  greatefl:  Preflures  of 
their  tumultuous  Paflions. 

The  Proud  Tarquin  found  a  Retreat  for  his 
Ambition  and  Grandeur,  as  v/ell  as  the 
Humble  Abdolcnymii6  ^  Refuge  for  his  Poverty. 
The  meaneft  Labourer  and  the  hardeft 
Drudge  tafte  the  Sweets  of  their  Labour, 
tho'  it  be   by  the  Sweat  of  their  Brows. 

Tis 
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'Tis  here  that  Love  and  Innocence,  Virtue 
and  Good  Manners  fport  promifcuoufly  with 
their  Contrarieties  ^  and  the  greateft  Emperor 
iinds  an  allowable  Gratification  of  his  Ambi- 
tion, when  mixd  with  any  due  Regard  to 
his  Maker.  'Twas  not  the  Grandeur  of  ^^^- 
buchadnezzar^s  Gardens,  but  the  vain  Exalta- 
tion of  his  Heart,  that  forcd  him  to  that 
.  unwelcome  Exile  and  terrible  Doom  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. 

But  for  the  truly  Virtuous,  let  them  de- 
fcribe,  if  poflible,  that  Eafe,  Indolence,,  and 
Tranquillity  of  Mind,  thofe  pious  Thoughts 
and  leraphick  Tranfports  that  flow  from  the 
quiet,  eafie,  uninterrupted  Enjoyment  they 
meet  with  in  their  Gardens,  or  other  their 
Country  Amufements,  in  the  afcending 
Gradations  of  a  gay  frefli  Morning,  or 
the  expiring  Moments  of  a  cool  Summer's 
Evening. 

And  within  doors,  how  many  fweet  and 
friendly  Converfations^  how  many  bufie  and 
delightful  Minutes  this  divine  Relifti,  we 
may  fuppofe  our  Fir  ft  Parents  enjoyed  m 
their  State  of  Innocence,  ev'n  in  the  laborious 
and  toilfome  part  of  their  Lives,  and  how 
terrible  their  Apprehenfions  were,  upon  the 
News  of  their  Departure  from  Paradife,  is 
excellently  defcrib'd  by  Milton,  in  his  Para- 
diJeLofi.  "  We  fee  them  (fays  a  late  In- 
''  genious  Author,  in  his  Comment  on  that 
."  admirable  Poem)  gradually  pafling  from  the 
"  Triumph  of  their  Guilt,  through  Remorfe, 

''  Fear, 
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^'  Fear,  Shame,  Contrition  arid  Prayer,  to  a 
^'  perfed  and  compleat  Repentance. 

Had  they  been  fuiFer'd  to  have  remain'd 
there,  'twould  have  in  fome  raeafure  alle- 
viated the  difmal  Thoughts  of  Mortality,  and 
that  uncertain  future  State  tt>  which  they 
were  by  their  Difobedience  deftin'd.  That 
oi  Eve  is  of  an  effeminate  nature,  as  lament- 
ing for  the  Lofs  of  her  Bower,  c^c» 

Muft  I  then  leave  thee^  Paradife  .<?  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  Soil  .<?  thofe  happy  Walks  &  Shades, 
Fit  Haunt  of  Gods,  where  I  had  hope  tofpend 
^liety  tho  fad^  the  Refpite  of  that  Day 
That  miijl  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?     0  Flowers^ 
That  never  will  in  other  Climate  grow  ! 
My  early  Vifitationy  and  my  lafi 
At  Ev%  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  Hand 
From  the  Jirji  Opening  Bud^and  gave  you  Names! 
Who  now  fl)all  rear  you  to  the  Sun^  or  rank 
Tour  Tribes  .<?  Or  Water  from  theAmbrofial  Font? 

Thee^  lajlly^  Nuptial  Bew'r^  by  me  adorn  d^ 
With  what  to  Sight  or  Smell  was  fweet  -^from  thee 
How  pall  I  part  !  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  World  to  this  obfcure 
And  wild  !  How  pall  we  breathe  in  other  Air 
Lefs  piire^  accujlomed  to  Immortal  Fruits  ! 

That  of  Adam  was  of  a  more  Manlike  Na- 
ture, being  Reflexions  on  his  Deprivation 
From  the  Beatjfick  Prefence  of  his  God  5  as 
follows  : 


This 
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TMs  moft  affliBs  me,  that  departing  hence ^ 

As  frc-n  his  Face^  Ifiall  be  hid.  deprivd 

His  blejjed  Countenance :  Here  I  could  frequent 

With  Worfiip^PL^ce  byPIace^where  he  vouchfafd 

Prefence  Divine^  and  to  ?ny  Sons  relate^ 

On  this  Mount  he  appear' d  ^  Under  this  Tree 

Stood  vifible  •  A?ncngjl  thefe  Pines  his  Voice 

I  heard '^  Here  with  him  at  thisFountain  talked: 

So  many  grateful  Altars  I  wou'd  rear 

Of  grajfy  Ttirf  and  pile  up  evry  Stone 

Ofljujire  from  the  Brook^  in  Memory 

Or  Monument  to  Ages^  and  thereon 

Offer  fvreet'fmelling  Gum^&  Fruits  and  Flowers, 

In  yonder  nether  World^  where  fiall  Ifeek 

His  bright  Appearances,  or  Footfteps  trace  ? 

For  thd  I  fled  him,  angry  5  yet  recalled 

To  Life  prolonged,  and  promised  Race ^  [  notv 

Gladly  behold,  tho'  but  his  utmoji  Skirts 

Of  Glory  ^  and  far  off  his  Steps  adore. 

MiltonV  Paradife  Loft. 

But  if  this  may  be  fuppos'd  to  be  a  higher 
pitch  of  Thought  than  we  in  this  imperfed 
State  can  arrive  to,  let  us  turn  to  that  Royal 
(tho'  indigent)  Example  before-nam'd,  as  we 
have  it  from  Mr.  Cowley  : 

Thus  his  wife  Life  Abdolonymusy])^7?r  : 
ThAmbajfadors  which  the  great  Emperor  fent 
To  offer  him  a  Crown,  with  Wonder  found 
The  Rev  rend  Gard'ner  hoeing  of  his  Ground. 
Unwillingly,  and  flow,  and  difcontent^ 
From  his  lovd  Cottage^  to  a  Throne  he  went  5 

And 
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And  oft  heftopt  in  his  triumphant  Way^ 
And  oft  looked  backy  and  oft  was  heard  to  fay^ 
Not  without  Sighs,  Alas !  I  there  forfake 
A  happier  Kingdom  than  I  go  to  take. 

^  If  I  had  not  already  touch'd  upon  it,  1 
might  have  urg'd  farther  (from  the  Example 
of  Aglai0,  that  follows  in  this  Poem)  the 
Happinefs  of  thefe  Employs  5  but  1  end,  by 
obferving,  That  thofe  who  have  no  love  nor 
tafte  for  this  Subjed,  may  certainly  conclude 
themfelves  of  bafe,  ungenerous  Thoughts  5  I 
had  almoft  faid,  they  may  fufpeft  and  dread 
themfelves  in  danger  in  other  refpeds  that 
very  nearly  concern  them. 

In  Ihort,  (next  to  the  more  immediate  Du- 
ties of  Religion)  'tis  in  the  Innocency  of 
thefe  Employs,  thus  doing,  thus  Planting^ 
Drefling,  and  bufying  themfelves,  that  all 
wife  and  intelligent  Perfons  wou  d  be  found, 
when  Death,  that  King  of  Terrors,  Ihall 
clofe  their  Eyes,  and  they  themfelves  be 
obliged  to  bid  an  eternal  Farewel  to  thefe 
and  all  other  fublunary  Pleafures. 


Vol.  I.  H  AN 
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CONCERNING 

EARTH,  ^^ 

CHAP.     II. 


Introdu-  '  V    ^  HAT  the   unhappy  Lapfe  of  our 
Oion.  ■       Firft  Parents  was  the  Occafion  of 

^^  that  permanent  Curfe  entailed  on 
their  Pofterity,  by  which  they  were  deftin'd 
to  the  iaborious  Tenure  and  Drudgery  of 
lining  and  Drefling  the  Ground  5  and  that 
Paradije  itfelf  could  no  longer  maintain  its 
Glory  and  Splendour,  than  whilft  it  was 
under  the  immediate  Care  and  Direftion  of 
Providence  5  is  evident  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
fo  wants  no  more  Denionflration. 


It 
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It  has  been  therefore  'the: dlief  and  kii* 
dable  Undertakings  of  thfe  Wife  and  Virtuous 
in  all  Ages,  to  endeavotrt  at  ^  a  Reparatioii  of 
that  Lofs,  by  a  ihidious  and  laborious  Appli- 
caHon  towards  the  Redreft  of  thofe  Maligni- 
ties contain^-  within  the  fcope  of  that  difitial 
Imprecation,  thorns  and  Thijiks  Jball  it  brk^  Gen.  iij 
fcrth^  dec.  and  fo  to  matiure,  <:ultivatej,  drefs,  ^^* 
and  improve  it^  as  beft  to  inf\X^er  the  End  of 
their  Labour,  a  bountiful  Encreafe  and  Repa- 
rative Reward  to  their  formei*  LoflTes,  as  ivell 
as  to  their  prefent  fedulous  and  virtuous 
Employs,  ^••i'!-' J"  ^^-  -Ou^ij  cj'  sbi   doiiai 

This  theh'  'is  the  Subjefl  ^f  the  chfuiAg 
E  s  s  A  Y  5  a  Subjed,  I  muft'  confefs,  dyll 
enough,  it  being  no  othet  thati  Ea  rtjei, 
the  Earth  we  every  day  trampfe  under  Fodt : 
But  how  vile  Ibever  it  may  appear,  it  is  that 
from  which  we  gather  the  Refrefliment  and 
Support  of  Nature,  without  which  the  ^Ra- 
tional and  Animal  part  of  the  Creation  could 
not  poflibly  fubfift  5  for  which  reafon,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  enquire  into  its  Nature,  and 
^ift  her  in  all  her  Deficiences. 

.  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  who  V^ill  except 
againft  the  Plainnefs  of  thefe  following  Di* 
reftions,  and  will  be  ready  to  fay,  JVe  knovf 
thefe  things  already. 

To  which  I  here  anfwer ,  That  my 
Intent  in  Writing,  is  chiefly  for  the  Inftru-i 
flion  of  the  Unlearned :  And  as  for  thofe 
that  Know  already,  it  may  put  them  in^ 
mind  of  their  Bufinefs,  and  confirm  them  in 

I  H  2  their 
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their  Opinloti :    And   althd'  a  great  many 
Gardeners    love  Obfcurity,   and  that  their 
Bufinefs   and    Corapofts   fliould   appear  ab- 
ftrufe  and  extraordinary,  when  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  5    yet  I  cann't  follow  their  Me- 
thod, fince  'tis  certain,  even  in  Flowers,  that 
the  moft  Knowing  of  them  make  ufe  of  much 
•^    plainer    Mixtures   than    formerly,   fo  well 
/refined  are  the  Judgments  of  Men  in  this 
•Matter. 
Earth,         Therefore,  when  I  fpeak  of  Earth,  I  don't 
^emt  by    thereby  mean  in  general  that  Globe  fo  call'd, 
ft  in  this    much  lefs  its  Geometrical  Circumference  or 
^iV-       Magnitude^  or  pretend  to  adjuft  the  differ- 
ing Hypothefis  of  the  PhilofopherSj  whether 
it  be  Eix'd  or  Moveable  5  nor  yet  of  thofe 
Magnetical,   Mineral,  or  other  Bodies  and 
Qualities  of  which  'tis  compos'd  ^  but  only  of 
the  Superficies  or  Surface  thereof,  on  which 
we  daily  walk,  and  from  which  we  gather  all 
that  is  neceflary  for  the  Support  and  Sufte-^ 
ji^nce  of  Life. 
How  few  I    And  as  this  alfo  is  compos*d  of  almoft  an 
^[efuiTn    innumerable  quantity  of  Species  or  Kinds  of 
Card'ning.  Soil  diffeAig  from  each  other  in  Contexture, 
Colour,  or  Site ^   I  have  (as  I  propofe,  for 
the  Delivery  of  all  that  I  have  to  fay  in 
Gardening )   reduced  them  into  a  few  Sorts^ 
let  them    be   of  what  Colour  or  Specifick 
Diftinftion  foever,  and  tliey  are  Earths  either 
Light,  Sandy,  or  Loofe  5  or  otherwife.  Earths 
f^^, Stiff,  Clayey,  or  Cloje  Contexture:  Either 
9^  thefe  have  their  refpeftive  good  Quali- 
ibdj'  ties  5 
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ties  5  and  all  of  them,  when  they  are  in  their 
Extremes,  have  need  of  fome  artful  Hand  to 
render  them  of  Ufe  and  Benefit  in  the  Pro- 
dudion  and  Growth  of  Plants. 
.  I  know  that  good  Efquire,  already  mtn-T^heDefea 
tion'd,  the  King  of  Gardners,  has  handled ff^^f^^ 
this  Subjeft  with  a  great  deal  of  Nicety  and  siib]ea. 
Judgment  3  but  yet  after  all  his  elaborate  Rea- 
fonings,  and  exad  Difpofure  of  thefe  Mate- 
rials, I  cann't  guefs  that  he  has  ftruck  home 
to   the  main  Point,    I  mean,  the  bringing 
them  home  to  their  particular  Ufe  5  which 
fliould  be,  as  it  were,  -  laid  down  at  the  Place 
where  they  ought  to  be  ufed,  in  Writing,  as 
in  Fad  they  are  or  ought  to  be  in  the  open 
Garden,  and  particularly   referred  to  in  the 
Manner   and  for  the  Ufe  they  are  to  be 
appropriated  to.    But  this  I  have  mentioned 
elfewhere. 

My  Defign  therefore  in  this  Chapter,  is  of  the  tm 
to  give  fome  fmall  Account  of  the  two  Q}^^'^ZdUies 
lities,  or  rather  Specifick  Parts,  there  is  in,v,Eanh. 
all  Earths  3    and  afterwards,  Direftions  for 
fuch  Compofitions,  numbred   i,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
as  may  fuit  the  two  divided  Kinds  of  Earth 
above-mention  d,    (  viz.  )    Light  Land,    or 
Heavy,  to  be  applied,  as  I  (hall  afterwards 
direft,  in  the  Railing  Forejl  Trees. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  S^tci- AnAnimate 
fick Parts  of  "which  Earth  is  cx)mpos'd,  I  ^im^ji^inam' 
to  premife.  That  there  are   (  fimply  )   two  ntksiT 
Parts  3  one,  the  Body,  Bed,  or  Couch,  where-  Earth. 
ip  lies  latent  and  is  contain  d  the  other,  I 
^5 J'  H  3  mean 
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mean  thofe  nitrous  and  prolifick  Salts,  being 
the  Spiritus  Mu7idi,  which  by  the  Co-opera* 
tion  of  Rain  or  Water,  Sun  and  Air,  fets,  or 
is  rather  by  them  fet,  to  haften  forward  the 
great  Work  of  Vegetation,  whilft  the  other 
Part  is  only  a  lifelefs,  inanima^te,  dead  Lump, 
\  p^^bably.  the  Epitome  and  Refemblance  of 
G&^rp^,  before  it  received  the  Divine  Com- 
mand of  Extenfion,  and  that  Spiritual  Flatj^ 
that,  has  furnifti'd  it  with  the  Salifick  Gems, 
which  (by  other  co-operating  Powers)  work 
title  .Effeds  that  will  be  found  in  thefe  Eflays, 
Earth  I  fay,  it  be;ing  underftood  and  eftablifli'd, 

''^^''i'^'ithztthQEmh  itfelf,  firaply  confidered  and 

times  to  be  v  ^      n     i     r  i  ^'  c  ' 

renewed,  apitraaed  from,  and,  as  it  very  often  is, 
iiript  of  thofe  Heterogeneous  Parts,  and  is 
only  the  Bed,  ;  Couch,  and  Recepticic  for 
the  other  5  an  Observation  will  alfo  foon  fol- 
low from  Common  Experience,  in  the  quick 
Difpatch  and  Growth  of:  Plants  in  one 
Ground,  and  from  the  flow  Procefs  of  the 
fame  Plants  in  others.  Thai  thefe  nitrous 
Particles  not  only  abound  more  or  lefs  in  all 
Grounds,  but,  are  aifo  ex  traded  from  all, 
tbo^  more  eafily  from  fome  than  others,  and 
cppfequently  thaf  fome  Methods  ought  to  be 
taken  for  i^miyi^g  the  exhaufted  Vigour  of 
that  lifeiefs,  irjanimate  Lump  we  commonly 
upderftand  by  the  Name  of  Etrtk  ^  the  Im- 
provement <^  which  is  fo  very  majterial,  bte^ 
|ng,  by  Analogy,  the  Fer^ale  Parent  of  Ver' 
.,  getation^  fo  material,  that  if -that  laborious  ^ 
Roman  Ruftick  (whofe.inyjdiioiisAixaafations, 

:,  before 
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before  his  Superiors,  tended  lio  lefs  than  to 
make  him  guilty  of  Magical  Arts  )  had  with 
the  Spade  and  Knife  (worn  bright  with  Ufe) 
brought  alfo  his  Baskets  of  Compoft,  they 
might  juftly  have  been  arraigned  as  fome  of 
the  guiltieft  Accomplices  in  this  ironically 
enormous,  tho*  rather  virtuous  and  laudable 
Crime.  This  is  fo  very  precious  to  the  in- 
duftrious  Planter,  that  I  have  often  thought 
thofe  Gentlemen  which  have  writ  concerning 
Gardening,  have  not  either  rightly  under- 
ftood  the  praftical  Ufe  of  it,  or  that  they 
have  difingenuoufly  concealed  it  from  the 
World  5  elfe  they  would,  as  it  were,  lay  it 
at  every  Garden-door,  before  ever  they  fet 
forward  one  Step  in  Gard  ning,  of  which 
this  is  the  Vital  Principle. 

The  firft  Thing  therefore  to  be  done  in%^/^/^ 
Gardening,  is  to  confider  where  to  get  Mate- ^^o^;V/^^ 
rials  for  making  large  Heaps  or  Lef^als,  or.  Earth/or 
as  we  now  call  them.  Magazines,  (probably  ^^5  ^^^'' 
in  Allufion  to  thofe  belonging  to  an  Army, 
and  without  which  indeed  the  po^  couragi- 
ous  General  may  as  well  fight,  as  the  indu- 
fttious  Botanic  plant.)    A^d  as  thofe  Maga- 
zines are  to  be  adapted  fo/  the  Improvement 
of  the  Soil  the  Gard'net  is  to  work  upon, 
they  ought  to  be  mix*d  accordingly,  as  they 
are  either  for  lights  fandy^  and  loofe^  or  heavy ^ 
clayey^   and  cloddy  Land  5   fince  'tis  certain 
that  lights  loofe  Land,  requiring  a  proper  Li- 
gature,  ought  to  have  Compoft  of  a  more 
heavy  Nature,  fuch  as  the  Scouring  of  deep 
H  4  Ditches, 
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Ditches,  Ponds,  &c.  So  alfo  the  other  kind 
of  Land  requires  Conipoft  of  a  more  fiery 
and  fprightly  Nature,  fuch  as  will  invade 
thofe  heavy,  lumpy,  and  indigefted  Clods, 
that  without  fuch  Management  very  much 
obftrud  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 
In  rphat  Qur  Bufincfs  being  then  to  make  Compoft 
p>7"pro-  for  a  lumpy,  heavy  Land,  let  us  proceed,  in 
cured.  the  firft  place,  to  fleece  off  all  the  upper  Turf- 
Mould  we  can,  which  we  have  already  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  ftiff,  and  mix  it  at  Difcretion  in 
the  following  Manner,  having  always  a  par- 
ticular Regard  to  the  Natural  Soil,  I  mean  in 
what  degree  of  StifFnefs  one  may  rank  it. 
But,  generally  fpeaking,  thefe  Direftions 
following  will  ferve. 

A   Maga%ine  of  Compoft  for  Cold 
Clayey  Land. 

The  Maga-  Three  Load  of  the  Natural  Mould,  two 
vnsofcom''i^Q2i^  of  good  rottcn  Dung,  one  Load  of  Sand, 
fand.ifto  be  had  in  Plenty,  the  Sea-kind,  or  o- 
therwife  a  Load  of  Sandy  Ground  or  fliarp 
Sand,  two  Load  of  the  Top  Spit- Turf  in  Mea- 
dows or  other  kind  of  rich  Turf-Land,  and 
half  a  Load  of  Cole-afhes  or  the  Sweeping  of 
Streets,  a  fmall  Sprinkling  of  Pidgeon,  Sheep, 
or  other  hot  Dungs.  iOi  -ij^. 

Thefe  feveral  Simples  being  brought  and 

laid  down  at  the  Place  or  Places  where  they 

are  to  be  mix'd,  and  an  open  Circle  clear 'd  in 

the  middle,  let  there  be  the  fame  number  of 

-ijjiu  Men 


\ 
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Men  and  Boys  fet  to  every  Heap  as  there  are 
unequal  Quantities  of  each  3  thus  to  the  Na- 
tural Soil  three,  to  the  Sand  one,  and  fo 
proportionably  to  the  reft,  taking  heed  that 
they  caft  and  fpread  every  particular  with 
Care,  and  not  all  together  in  Lumps,  as  they 
will  do  without  a  continual  Supervjfal.  ^ 

The  proper  Time  for  this  is  in  May^  tht  the  poper'' 
Weather  being  then  dry,  and  alfo  a  leifure  ^'^^Z''"- 
Time  for  Carts  from  Husbandry,  and  other 
neceffary  Bufinefs,  tho'  any  other  Time  will 
do  in  refpeft  of  the  Work  itfelf. 

About  a  Month  after  this  Mixture  is  made,  THmmg  the 
it  will  do  well  to  turn  it  over  again,  and  fo  ^^"^  ^"^^ 
Monthly  repeating  it  till  Michaelmas-^  and"*"^'"^^* 
that  being  as  much  Precaution  as  'tis  poflible, 
or  at  leaft  common  for  any  one  to  take,  one 
muft  begin  to  skreen,  feparate,  and  divide  the 
feveral  Kinds  we  intend  to  ufe,  in  order  to 
be  ready  upon  any  occafion  required  in  the 
Nurfery,  for  which  this  Procefs  is  defign'd. 

The  Skreen  being  made  according  to  the  The  man- 
beft  manner  of  Wire  or  fine  Laths  5  it  muft  Jf  ^/^ 
be  fet  higher  or  lower,  according  as  one  fees    ^^^"^^' 
it  for  Finenefs  ^  and  whatever  comes  through, 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  a  quarter  part  of 
Melon  Earth,  and  this  being  near  as  fine  as 
Flower,  is  what  I  call  N^  i.  ^f^^f 

The  Skreen  being  fet  more  ftooping  af-^^  '* 
fords  a  fecond  coarfer  kind,  and  this  is  what  I  ^  , 
call  NO  2.  ...  uft 

The  Remainder  is  N^  3.  which  being  the  ^^^^^^ 
rougheft,  cloddy  Earth,  Dung,  &c.  is  yetN?^* 

an 
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^n  extraordinary  Manure  to  dig  in,  and  ini' 
prove  any  barren  or  poor  Land  5  but  if  it 
remain  in  an  Heap  all  the  Year,  'twill  be  as 
good  when  skreen'd  the  next  Year  as  any  of 
the  Kinds  above-mentioned. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  ufe  fome 

j^  Dung  juft  rotten,  or,  as  we  commonly  fay, 

N.  4.'       that  fpits  like  Butter,  and  this  I  call  N^  4 

Cars  in        ^^  i^oft  Cafes  iu  Gard  ning  we  commonly 

keeping      take  carc  to  keep  fome  of  the  fineft  of  our 

^r/jV.      Mould  in  a  Houfe,  or  fome  other  Covering, 

by  which  means  'tis  always  dry  and  ready  for 

any  Ufe  5  tho'  the  turning  it  out  fometimes 

to  get  fome  Rain  will  benefit  it  much. 

I  have  done  with  this  Article  relating  to  the 
preparing  Magazines  for  Cold  Heavy  Land  5 
I  fliall  only  add,  that  the  fame  Procefs  ought 
to  be  us'd  every  Year,  if  you  continue  Rai- 
fing  young  Trees,  and  your  other  Compoft 
is  expended. 

A  Maga'^ine  of  Compod  for  a  Loofe^ 
.^,j  Sandy  Ground. 

A  Ma^a-  Three  Load  of  the  Natural  Soil,  three  Load 
compfji  of  Pond  Earthy  or  the  Scouring  of  Ditches, 
for  Light    three  Load  of  ftrong  Loamy  Earth,  and  two 

land.-        'Lo^d  of  DuUg. 

Methodof      The  fame  Method  being  us'd  in  Skreening 
shemng   as  was  us'd  before,  we  have  likewife  Maga^ 
ttiitT' ^^^^  N^  I.  Magazine  N^  2.  and  what  we 
call  the  Skreening  Magazine  N^  3.  as  was  be- 
fore, and  the  Dung  N^  4.      . 
J  *  I  think 
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1  think  I  need  not  remember  my  Reader,  co^/^ofer^. 
that  the  Number  of  Loads  above-mentioned,  \Te  ^an- 
are  fimply  confider'd  as  the  Proportions  of  a  tity, 
proper  Mixture  5  but  that  Quantity  ought  to 
be  repeated  till  one  has  a  fufficient  Magazine. 
An  hundred  Load  is  a  confideraSIe  Quantity 
for  a  fmall  Garden,  tho'  I  (hall  advife  rather 
Two  hundred,  inafmuch  as  the  Earth  will 
take  no  Hurt,  but  rather  improve  by  lying. 

It  ought  to  be  remembred  to  clear  this  to  be  tuYn'd 
Mould  once  or  twice  in  a  Winter,  and  omtt^j^^orfour 
or  twice  in  a  Summer  5  and  to  take  care  that^^^^"^  ^^  ^ 
the  Weeds  do  not  grow  too  much  on  it,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  will  confequent- 
Jy  confiderably  eradicate  and  exhauft  the  Sali- 
fick  and  Vital  part  of  the  Earth. 

It  may  probably  be  expeded  1  ihould  have 
added  a  third  and  fourth  kind  of  Earth  ^  but 
this  I  have  purpofely  avoided,  fince  thofe  that 
confider  the  Reafons  of  making  thefe,  cann't 
fail  of  making  a  third,  &c.  according  as  the 
Nature  of  their  Land  requires. 

'  I  am  not  willing  to  mifs  this  Opportunity  Advice  u 
of  advifing  the  Country  Farmer  and  Grafier  tbeFamen 
to  the  preparing  of  their  Dung-heaps  after 
this  manner,  fince  the  common  way  of  fpread- 
ing  Dung  over  Land,  be  it  either  Arable  or 
Failure,  can  by  no  means  anfwer  the  End  5 
for  all  Dungs  being  of  a  volatile  Nature,  the 
nitrous  Parts  are  the  eafier  exhaled  by  the 
attraftive  Power  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Dung 
iifelf  of  confequence  rendred  dry,  husky, 
and  of  little  ufe. 

In 
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FdYth^         In  the  firft  place  then,  they  ought  to  carry 
Vire  ms,  ^^^  ^j|  ^j^^j^  Dung,  and  lay  it  in  great  Heaps* 
as  ufual  3  and  then  fcour  all  fuch  Ditches  and 
Ponds,  and  fleece  and  pick  up  all  the  Dirt, 
Mould,  or  other  Improvements  they  can  lay 
hands  on  5  and  if  it  be  cold  Land,  mix  as 
much  Chalk,    Pidgeon's   Dung,    Coal-aflies, 
Sand,  or  other  hot  Dungs,  or  fuch-Iike  Mate- 
rials, and  carry  them  into  the  Field  likewife  ^ 
and   at  leifure  proper  times  mix  and  blend 
them    well    together :    This  I   dare    affure 
them,  will  be  of  much  more  ufe  than  the  fame 
(ipantity  of  Dung  alone,  by  which  means  the 
Leftal  will  be  confiderably  encreas'd  both  in 
Largenefs  and  Goodnefs.     This,  however,  I 
Ihall  more  fully  handle  in  fome  enfuing  Sub- 
jeds,  and  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  hot 
and  dry  Lands  this  is  much  more  neceflary 
than  in  others. 
Concerning      Before  1  quit  this  Chapter,  it  will  be  pro* 
nnemng    pg^  ^q  ^j^  fomethiug  Concerning  the  renew- 
out  Ground.  lUg  old,  caukry  ^yorn-put  Ground,  common- 
ly attended  with  another  Inconvenience  as 
bad  as  the  former,  which  is.  That  it  is  poi- 
foned  with  Weeds  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  one 
can  hardly  give  it  room,  but  attempt  at  the 
carrying  it  quite  away,  and  beginning  entire- 
ly ^^  novo  to  fill  the  Space  up  with  better. 
AnOhjem-     Tis  truc,  this  is  not  much  the  Cafe  in  the 
cnanfwer'd.  Subjeft  of  this  Difcourfc  of  Fovejl-Trees  5  but 
becaufe  the  Improvement  of  Ground  in  gene- 
ral,  is  what  I  am  at  prefent  upon,   I  ftiall 
lay  down  the  beft  Rules  I  fan :  Ic  may  by 
^l  chance 
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chance  happen  likewife  that  there  is  no  great 
Choice  for  the  Nurfery,   which  we  are  to 
direft  hereafter,  but  in  fuch  Land  5  fo  that 
we  muft  take  up  with  this  or  none, 
^t  Having  therefore  prepared  a  large  Maga-T^eF^oce/x. 
zine,   according  to   the  laft  Direftions,  for 
that  I  have  always  obferv'd  there  is  no  Land 
fo  foon  worn-out  as  Light  Sandy  Lands,' 
though  Clayey  Land  be  much  more  intraft- 
able  5  yet   being  of  a  heavier,   clofer  Con- 
texture, the  Saline  Particles  are  not  fo  vola- 
Jfle  as  they  are  in  a  more  Sandy  Ground  5 
for  which  reafon  'tis  by  fome  preferr'd  before 
it,  efpccially  if  dug,  or  rather  trench'd,  every 
Year  ^x  Michaelmas,  and  laid  in  Ridges  all 
the  Winter  to  meliorate  5    which  makes  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  Sun,  which  has 
its  attrafting  as  well  as  diiFufive  Power,  (  and 
this  is  what  Philofophers  affirm  in  Plants, 
tho'  I  don't  remember   to   have  feen  it  in 
this  of  Earth  )  may,  and  without  doubt  does^ 
exhale  this  Vital  Principle  of  the  Earth,  and 
confequently  enervates  the  Heart  of  Sandy 
Land  quicker,  becaufe  'tis  a  loofer  and  more 
arenaceous  Body  than  the  other  is. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  Parenthefis :  farther 
Clear  away  as  much  as  you  poffibly  can  of  the  ^/p^lf^r^ 
Weeds  and  other  Trumpery  which  have  in 
fome  meafure  occafion'd  this  Poverty  in  the 
Soil  5  begin  as  you  do  in  common  Trench- 
ing, by  opening  a  large  Trench  three  if  not 
four  Foot  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  Inches 
deep. 

The 
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A  farther  Xhc  Trench  being  open'd,  and  the  Coift-^ 
rme}i  poft  ready  at  hand,  fill  the  bottom  of  th^ 
Trench  eight  or  nine  Inches  thick  of  it  5 
then  take  up  the  whole  Ground  in  the  next 
Trench  that  is  undug  in  the  Natural  Ground, 
about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  Inches  thick,  ( as 
has  been  before. advis'd)  this  fpread  hand- 
fomly  over  the  Compoft  that  is  laid  at  thd 
bottom  of  the  Trench,  picking  the  Weeds 
clean  out,  as  alfo  Stones,  Roots,  and  other 
Incumbrances :  Which  done,  cover  that  bad 
Earth  over  again  v^ith  the  fame  thidknefs 
of  Compoft,  by  which  means  you  have  three 
Beds  or  Strata  s^  two  of  Dung,  with  the 
bad  Earth  in  the  middle.  And  this  being 
done  at  the  ktter  end  of  the  Year,  viz.  a- 
bout  Mtchaelm^^  tJiere  let  it  remain  'till  thd 
Spring,  at  which  time  you  may  dig  the 
Groiand  over,beating,  mixing,  and  working  tfee 
Compoft  and  tihfc  other  old  Mould  togethcuf- 
which  by  the  wafhings  of  the  Rains  and 
Snows  in  Winter,  is  by  thfe  time  probably 
very  tiiuch  improv'd.  ^  ■  '''^f<^  '{'*•'  ' 

Why  fo  lit'  It  may  perhaps  be  wondred  that  I  havd 
^e/4/flfo/  j^Qj.  f^[^  g^^y  thing  of  Dung,  that  being  geiie- 
^"'^*  rally  efteemed  the  only  Improvement  for  all 
Lands  3  and  indeed  'tis  what  inoft  People 
are  fond  of,  iince  if  they  have  Dung  enough 
they  think  all  is  well,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
Vegetation  cann  t  poflibly  fail  of  going  on, 
and  efpecially  ill  the  repairing  of  worn-oulr 
Ground, 

But 
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But  to  this  I  can  by  no  means  agree,  and 
efteem  it  no  otherwife  than  a  good  Ingredient 
to  mix  with  Earth  and  other  forts  of  Com- 
poft,  and  to  be  well  blended,  mix'd,  and 
incorporated  with  them,  which  being  all 
confum'd  together,  makes  an  excellent  Com- 
poft,  fit  to  receive  the  beft  of  Trees,  or  to 
repair  the  worft  of  Ground  3  and  this  I  have 
hmted  at  juft  now. 

^s  for  the  other  way,  of  improving  worn- 
out  Land  by  Dung  only,  (if  I  dare  borrow 
the  Similitude )  'tis  like  the  feven  Years  of 
rank  good  Corn  mentioned  in  Sacred  Writ, 
which  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  feven 
thin  and  blafted,  and  they  poffibly  never 
the  fuller  nor  better  fed  5  fo  thefe  forts  of 
canker'd  Earths^  tho*  they  voracioufly  and 
greedily  receive  the  prolifick  Salts  of  the 
Dung  into  their  analogous,  vitiated,  and 
corrupted  Stomach  and  Conftitution ,  dd 
not  long  retain  them,  but  by  a  kind  df 
vicious  Corrofivenefs  foon  eat  or  fpew  out 
the  virtual  Qualities  of  the  other  5  whereas 
had  it  been  mix'd  aiid  incorporated  well  with 
uncorrupted  Land,  that  would  have  been 
the  proper  Bed  and  Couch  wherein  thofe 
Salts  would  have  lodged  themfelves,  'till 
the  other,  by  Improvement,  fhou'd  as  it 
were  leave  and  forget  its  own  vitiated  Na- 
ture, and  join  in  concert  with  the  improved 
Mafs.  As  for  the  Dung  itfelf,  being  almoft 
all  Nitre,  it  has  little  or  no  Retainder  to 
prtvtnt  the  Exhalation  or  Evaporation  of 
biiQ  thofe 
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thofe  prolifick  Spirits,  were  that  the  Qfe, 
and  not  the  other,  as  before  hinted. 
The  forego-  Jf  the  Land  be  either  heavy  and  worn-out ^ 
'^fn^tft  °^  %^^  ^"^  worn-out,  the  two  Magazines 
ufed  in  tbii  which  J  have  recommended  will  fuit  them, 
^^^-        from  which  they  may  eafily  form  one  of  a 

middle  quality. 
The  reafon      I  have  (as  may  be  obferved  in  the  whole 
^^^^.j^^^^^  Account  of   Earth,   avoided    running   into 
Jea/mm-  ^^^Y  Divifions,  fince  that  rather  confounds 
bers  of     than  inftrufts   Men    in  their   Bufinefs  and 
Earths.     Pj-Qg^efs .  and  having  brought  it  Home,  and 
particularly  applied  it  to  the  defigned  Spot, 
I  hope  'twill  be  of  confiderable  Ufe. 
Where  to       If  the  Houfe  is  to  be  new  built  upon  good 
jlllff'  Turfy  Land,  'tis  there  may  be  coUeded  very 
Quantities  great  quantities  of  Earth  5   the   like  of  all 
of  Mould.    Grafs  and  Gravel-Walks,   which  Ihould  be 
fleec'd  and   laid  up  5   and  if  this  be  frefli, 
good  Land,  and  not  very  heavy,  mixing  with 
a  little  Dung  will  make  it  excellently  good  5 
tho'  for  Foreft-Trees,  I  mean  when  planted 
in  the  open  Park,  there  does  not  feem  to  be 
much  occafion,   befides  the  impoffibility  of 
getting  fuch  quantities  of  Dung  as  will  make 
a  fufficient  Mixture  ^  but  for  Kitchen-Gar- 
dens, and  if  there  be  any  Flowers  and  Greens, 
there  ought  to  be  a  particular  and  careful 
Provifion,  as  well  as  when  we  raife  young 
Plants  in  a  Nurfery :  But  this  'tis  probable 
I  may  at  fome  other  time  enlarge  upon. 

1  have  been  the    plainer  on  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ufe  it  is  to  the  Country  Planter  3 

and 
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and  the  nice  Speculations  of  this  Earthy  Pro- 
vince are  fo  brightly  handled  by  Mr.  Evelyn^ 
that  there  is  fcarce  room  to  fay  any  more  on 
this  Subjeft. 

The  Reader  may  perhaps  wonder  1  have 
not  been  more  particular,  fince  there  are 
many  forts  of  Earth,  and  much  more  might  be 
faid  on  this  Subjed.  The  Truth  of  which 
I  confefs  :  But  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  this 
is  only  for  the  common  Ufes  of  Railing  Foreft* 
Trees  ^  and  that  when  I  come  to  the  nicer 
parts  of  Gard  ning,  there  (hall  be  at  the 
commencement  of  every  fuch  Treatife  Di* 
regions  for  the  compofing  of  £jfr/^jfu liable 
thereto. 
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Waters  XTtT^'^"'^^'^  being    alfo   another  ye- 

In  Vegcta.- 


tim.  y  efficient  in  the  bufinefs  of  Vege- 

tation, 1  have  found  my  felf  oblig'd  ( in 
purfuance  of  the  Method  I  have  propos'd 
to  follow)  to  give  fome  General  Account 
of  it. 
Rai&-\va-  Rain-Water  is  certainly  the  beft  to  be 
I7fl  ^^^  preferred  5  and  that  not  only  on  account 
of  the  Eafe  by  which  we  enjoy  this  Blefling, 
but  alfo  on  the  very  inherent  Nature  of  it, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  it  fails  down  upon 
the  Earth  5  but  I  fhall  remark  fomething  of 

the 
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the  Original  and  Generation  of  Rain^  before 
I  launch  into  its  Nature. 

And  this  is  generally  underflood  to  htHon^Raiti 
the  crude  Vapours  of  the  Earth,  but  efpecial- '^^^"^^^'^^ 
ly  of  the  Sea,  elevated  by  the  attradive 
Power  of  the  Sun,  and  wafted  by  the  Winds 
into  the  Aerial  Regions  5  by  which  Sublima- 
tion, and  the  Rarefying  and  Virtual  Qiiali- 
ties  of  the  Sun  and  xA.ir,  the  Crudities  are 
cxpeird,  and  thefe  Waters  conferv'd  in  the 
Celeftial  Treafuries  of  the  Clouds,  'till  by 
Providence  appointed  to  defcetld  upon  the 
Earth  for  the  Good  of  Mankind. 

In  one  of  the  following  Chapters  rela- 
ting to  the  Virtual  and  attraftive  Power 
of  the  Sun,  I  flhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more 
of  the  Generation  of  Rain  3  fo  that  I  ihall 
be  the  fhorter  in  this,  and  only  endeavour 
to  give  a  particular  Account  how  thefe  Clouds 
are  fufpended^  fince  by  their  ow^n  Weight 
and  FrelTure  it  may  be  thought  impoflible 
they  (hould  obferve  or  be  guided  by  fuch 
admirable  Laws  that  Providence  has  prefcribed 
them. 

The  Generation  of  Rain  being  then  frotn 
the  Vapours  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Humidities 
of  the  Land,  &c.  and  being  wafted  by  the 
Air,  by  Pulfion  or  Attradion,  as  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  defcribed  3  'twill 
be  very  eafie  to  conceive  how  they  are  eleva- 
ted higher  and  higher,  and  in  what  manner 
they  fufpend  and  hang  in  the  Air* 

I  5  When 
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When  they  are  drawn  up  a  conGderablc 
height,  the  Strength  of  the  Air  that  is  under, 
and  which  is  ftill  greater  and  greater,  and 
undulating  by  its  Motion  this  way,  that  way, 
and  the  other,  ( they  rife  gradually  through 
the  Air  5  )  and  this  is  very  plainly  demonftra- 
ble,  from  the  Paper-Kites  that  School-Boys 
ufe  in  their  Diverfions,  which  being  elevated 
fixteen  or  eighteen  Yards,  rife  eafier,  and  with 
greater  celerity  5  and  the  longer  their  Line 
is,  ftill  the  better  5  fince  the  higher  they  ad- 
vance, the  ftronger  and  better  they  jfliy.  But 
to  thefe  Vapours : 

When  they  arrive  into  the  higher  Regions 
of  the  Air,  the  Frigidity  thereof  foon  aggre- 
gates and  condenfes  them  into  Bodies  and 
Clouds,  which  are  blown  here  and  there, 
but  are  ftill  fufpended,  ""till  the  genial  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Sun,  or  the  natural  Warmth, 
Humidity,  and  Rarefadion  of  the  Air  re- 
leafes  them  from  their  Imprifonment. 

There  is  a  Difpute  between  the  Philofo- 
phers,  whether  Nubis  or  Nebula  be  of  the 
fame  Difpofition  >  By  the  firft,  I  under- 
ftand  that  general  Cloud  of  Darknefs  that 
very  often  intercepts  the  Sun  from  our 
View  5  and  by  the  other,  thofe  fmaller  fly- 
ing Clouds  that  are  difcoverable  in  a  Sun- 
iliiny  Day. 

Some  of  them  affirm,  that  That  general 
Cloud  we  underftand  by  the  Word  h'ubis,  is 
of  a  heavier,  thicker,  and  clofer  Difpofition, 
not  unlike  a  large  Body  compos'd  of  Flakes 

of 
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of  Snow,  while  the  other  is  only  composM  of 
Aqueous  or  Watry  Particles  5  but  be  it  which 
it  will.  Clouds  are  by  moft  Naturalifts  not 
improperly  call'd  the  Mother  of  Rain,  Bo- 
dies wherein  are  gendered  that  ufeful  and  re- 
frefhing  Meteor. 

There  is  fome  room  to  difpute  whether  of  Dews, 
Dews  ever  congregate  together  into  thofe 
Bodies,  but  only  as  they  are  elevated  by  the 
Sun  ^  lb  when  that  Power  is  gone,  as  is  the 
Cafe  after  Sun-fet,  then  they  immediately 
defcend  5  and  this  is  more  obfervable  in  warm 
Weather,  and  in  very  hot  Countries, 

From  whence  ?liny  (^a)  remarks,  that  Afri-  a  Remark 
ca  is  memorable  for  the  great  Dews  that  falP-^^'^^"^  ^' 
in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  :  But  in  other 
colder  Countries,  where  Rains  are  more  com- 
mon, Dews  are  not.  But  to  quit  thefe  Enqui- 
ries, which  will  infenfibly  draw  me  beyond 
my  Purpofe,  I  proceed  to  Rains,  &c. 

In  this  lucid  and  watry  Body  (be  it  either  The  Nature 
Rain  or  Pond- Water)  'tis  certain  there  areo/^^^^'^- 
two  diftind:  Properties  or  Species  5  the  one 
ferving  for  the  Diflblution  of  the  Salts 
of  the  Earth  ^  and  the  other  a  Terreftri- 
al  Matter  it  meets  with  in  its  Sublimation, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  Salt  or 
Nitre  itfclf,  both  which  are  of  excellent  Ufe 
in  the  Bufinefs  I  am  upon. 

And  it  has  been  the  Obfervation  of  fome  An  ohfer- 
Ingenious  Perfons,  that  the  Fertility  of  the  ^'^^'°"' 

(rt)  Plin.Nat.  Hift.  lib.  2.  cap,  62. 

I  3  Land 
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Land  in  and  about  London  is  not  altogether 
owing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  what 
Improvements  they  add  by  fpreading  Manure 
over  it,  but  to  the  Sulphureous  Particles  that 
afcend  from  this  great  Metropolis  into  the 
Air  5  after  which  Sublimation  and  Incorpora- 
tion with  the  Aqueous  Bodies,  there  they  are 
ftript  of  their  fiery  Nature,  and  defcend  and 
fertilize  the  Lands  that  lie  underneath  3  and 
this,  fay  they,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  that  the 
Lands  Eaftward  of  the  City  are  richer  than 
thofe  Weftward,  inafmuch  as  the  Weft  Winds 
being  more  general  in  that  Pofition,  bear  them 
Eaftward,  where  being  wafti'd  down  by  the 
Rain,  they  fertilize  the  Earth  in  a  very  won- 
derful manner. 
Viff'^rerip        There  appears  to  have  been  fome  Difputes 
?f  ft"X  among  Naturalifts,  from  what  it  is  that  Plants 
ture'and    particularly    receive   their  Nutriment  ^  the 
yfc  of  W(i-  Antients  feem  to  opine,  that  the  Earth  only 
''^^'  was  the  Matter  that  conftituted  all  Vegetables 

as  well  as  Animal  Bodies  5  and  that  Water, 
&c.  fervid  only  for  the  Conveyance  and  Di- 
stribution of  that  Matter,  in  order  to  the 
tbrmuig  and  compoling  of  them. 

But  fome  of  the  Moderns  have  afcribed  it 

(perhaps  with  too  much  Hafte)  all  to  Watery 

My  hH    and  my  Lord  Bacon  is  of  the  Opinion,  (b) 

^ovrtl     Bjr  ]or  the  'NouriJIment  o[  Vegetables,  the  Wa- 

'"''^ '     ter  IS  all  in  all  1  and  that  Earth  doth  but  keep 


ib)  Lord  Bacon*i  mt.  ffift.  Cent.  5-  §»  4i  i  • 
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the  Plant  upright^  andjave  it  from  the  Extre- 
mities  either  of  Heat  or  Cold :  And  others 
will  have  it  to  be  the  Principle  and  Ingredi- 
ent of  all  Natural  Things,  and  run  into 
innumerable  Arguments  to  that  Purpofe. 
Thefe  I  fliall  pafs  over  5  and  from  the  corred 
Experiments  of  DxWoodvoard^  in  the  Trads  of 
the  Royal  Society  (c),  fliall  lay  down  the  true 
Nature  of  Water  5  and  fince  his  Arguments 
are  almoft  beyond  Difpute^and  his  Works  fuch 
as  would  otherwife  lie  buried  among  the  Vo- 
luminous Works  of  that  Society,  I  fliall  here 
Jay  them  before  my  Reader. 

Anno  1691,  (fays  this  Ingenious  Author)  \Themamer 
chofe  feveral  Glafs  Vials ^  that  were  all,  ^^^{H^^'f^^ 
near  as  poflible,  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Big-^perimenp!^ 
nefs.  After  I  had  put  what  Water  I  thought 
fit  into  every  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Weight  of  it,  I  ftrain'd  and  tied 
over  the  Orifice  of  each  Vial  a  piece  oi  Parch-' 
ment^  having  an  Hole  in  the  middle  of  it, 
lage  enough  to  admit  the  Stem  of  the  Plant  I 
defigned  to  fet  in  the  Vial,  without  confining 
ox  Jiraightning  it  fo  as  to  impede  its  Growth. 
My  Intention  in  this^  was  to  prevent  the  en- 
clofed  Water  from  evaporating  or  afcending 
any  other  Way  than  only  through  the  Plant 
to  be  fet  therein.  Then  I  made  choice  of  fe- 
veral Sprigs  of  Mint^  and  other  Plants^  that 
were,  ^s  near  as  I  could  poflibly  judge,  alike 

(c)  Philofoph.Tranf.  for  June  1699*  N^  2$^. 

I  4  fr^A 
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frep,  founds    and  lively.    Having  taken  the 
Weight  oi  each ^  I  plac  a  it  in  a  Vial,  ordered 
as  above  5  and  as  the  Flant  imbibed  and  drew 
oft*  the  Water  ^  I  took  care  to  add  more  of  the 
fame  from  time  to  time,  keeping  an  Account 
of  the  Weight  of  all  1  added.     Each  of  the 
Glaffes,  were  for  better  DiJiin8ion^   and  the 
more  eafie  keeping  a  Regifter  of  all  Circum" 
fiances^  noted  with  a  different  Mark  or  Let- 
ter^  A,  B,  Q^&c.  and  all  fet  in  a  Row  in  the 
the  fame  Windovo^  in  fuch  manner  that  all 
might  partake  alike  of  Air^  Light,  and  Sun. 
Thus  they  continued  from  Jjdy  the  Twenti^ 
eth  to  OSober  the  Fifth,  which  was  juft  Se- 
venty-feven  Days.    Then  I  took  them  out, 
weighed  the  Water  in  each  Vial,   and   the 
Plant  likewife,  adding  to  its  Weight  that  of 
all  the  Leaves  that  had  fallen  of  during  the 
Time  it  flood  thus.     And  laftly,  I  computed 
how  much  each  Plant  had  gaind^  and  how 
much  Water  \v2isfpent  upon  it.     The  Parti- 
culars are  as  follow. 
Spear-Mint     A.  Common  Spear-Mint  fet  it  Spring-Water, 
s^/nL-     "^^^^  '^^^^^  weighed,  when  put  in  July  27, 
v/atcr.     juft  27  Grains  5  when  taken  forth  08ob,  5. 
42  Grains.     So  that  in  this  Space  of  77  Days 
it  had  gained  in  weight  1 5  Grains. 

The  whole  Quantity  of  Water  expended, 
during  thefe  77  Days,  amounted  to  2558 
Grains.  Confequently  the  Weight  of  the 
Water  taken  up  was  i70rf-  times  as  much  ^s 
fhe  Plant  had  got  in  VVeight. 

Th^ 
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The   Wt.lThe  Wt.  ofiThe  proportion  of 

gain'd  by  .the  War.  ex-thelncrealeofthe 

the  Plant, pended  upon  Plant  to  the  Ex- 

fet  in  Water 'out  ot^the  during  th'jthc  Plant,      pence  of  the  Wa- 


The  WeightiThe  Wt.of 
of  the  Plant  the  PI. when 
when    firft  tak'n  again 


IW; 


atcr. 


77  Days,  I  'ter. 


gr.         gr.        gr.        gr^ 

27         42         15       2558       As  I   to 

B.  Common  Spear-Mint :  Rain-Water.  The  Speir-Minc 
Mint  weigh'd,  when  put  in,  gr.  28x5  when/^^'"^^^^' 
taken  out  gr.  451.,  having  gain'd  in  77  Days^^^^"^* 

The  Difpendium  of  the  Water  gr.  3004, 
which  was  171  *!  times  as  much  as  the  Plant 
had  received  in  Weight. 


gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

28t 

45^ 

i7t 

3004  As  I  to 

C.   Common  Spear-Mint:    Thames  ?ir^^^7\  Spear-Mmt 

--  -  ■  '        '  -        inThar-^- 

Water. 


The  Plant  when  put  in  gr.  28.  when  taken '"'^^'"''' 


forth  gr.  54.    So  that  in  77   Days  it  had 

gain  d  gr.  26. 

The  Water  expended  amounted  to  gr.  2493, 
which  was  954-I-  times  as  much  as  the  additio- 
nal Weight  of  the  Mint. 


^!^ 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

28 

54 

26 

2493 

As  I  tc 

D.  Common  SoJanum^or  i^igbt-f^ade :  Spring-  Night- 
mter,    The  Pl^qt  weighed  when  put  in, /J^^p^/^g, 

gr.  49  5  Water. 
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gr.  49^  when  taken  out  106,  having  gained 

in  77D^ys57gr• 
^'he  Water  expended  during  the  faid  time 

was  5708  gr.  which  was  6  5^4-  times  as  much 

as  the  Augment  of  the  Plant. 

This  Specimen  had  feveral  Buds  upon  it, 

when  firft  fet  in  the  Water.     Tbefe^  in  fome 

Days,   became  fair  Flowers^   which  were  at 

length  fucceeded  by  Berries. 


The  Weight  The  Wr,  of|The  Wt.jThe  Wt.  of  The  Proportion  of 
of  the  Plant  the  Pl.when  gain'd  by  the  Wat.  ex-  the  Increafe  of  the 
when  firft  tak'n  again  the  Plant|pended  upon  Plant  to  the  Ejc- 
fet  in  Wa-  out  of  the  during  th*jthe  Plant,  pence  of  the  Wa- 
ter, Water,        I77  Days,  iter. 


Lathyris 
Het  hi 
Spring- 
Water. 


gr. 
49 


106 


gr. 
57 


gr. 

3708 


As 
65 


I  to 


E.  Lathyris,  feu  Cataputia  Gerh.  Sprnig^ 
Water.  It  weighed,  when  put  in,  gr.  98, 
when  taken  forth,  gr.  1014..  The  additional 
Weight  for  this  whole  yy  Days  being  but 

gr.  3;. 

The  Quantity  of  Water  fpent  upon  it  du- 
ring that  time,  gr.  2501,  which  is  714^  times 
as  much  as  the  Plant  was  augmented. 


98 


3r 


2501 


As  I  to 
714T. 


Several  other  Plants  were  tried,  that  did  not 
thrive  '\n  Water ^  or  fucceed  any  better  than 

the 
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the  Cataputia  foregoing:  But  'tis  befidc 
my  Purpofe  to  give  a  particular  Account 
oi  them  here. 

F,G.  Thefe  tvco  Vials  were  filled,  the  former 
(F)  with  Rain^  the  other  with  Sprijig-water, 
at  the  fame  time  as  thofe  above-mentioned 
were,  and  flood  as  long  as  they  did.     But 
they  had  neither  of  them  any  Plant  5  my  De- 
fign  in  thefe  being  only  to  inform  myfelf 
whether  any  Water  exhaled  om  of  the  Glajfes 
otherwife  than  thro^  the  Bodies  of  the  Plants. 
The  Orifices  of  thefe  two  GlaiTes  were  cover 'd 
with  Parchment^  each  piece  of  it  being  per- 
forated with  an  Hole  of  the  fame  Bignefs  with 
thofe  of  the  Vials  above.     In  this  I  fufpended 
a  bit  of  Stick  about  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Stem  of  one  of  the  aforefaid  Plants^  but  not 
reaching  down  to  the  Surface  of  the  inclu-- 
ded  Water.    I  put  them  in  thus,  that  the 
Water  in  thefe  might  not  have  more  Scope  to 
evaporate  than  that  in  the  other  Vials.    Thus 
they  flood  the  whole  77  Days  in  the  fame 
Window  with  the  refl  5  when,  upon  Exami- 
nation, I  found  72^72^  of  the  Water  in  thefe 
wajied  ox  gone  off^  tho*  I  obferv'd  both  in 
thefe  and  the  reft^  efpecially  after  hot  Wea- 
ther^ fmall  Drops  oi  Water^  not  unlike  D^w;, 
adhering  to  the  Infides  of  the  Glajfes^  that 
part  of  them  I  mean  that  was  above  the  Sur- 
face of  the  enclofed  Water. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  Glaffes  that  had  no 
flants  in  them,  at  the  end  of  the  Experiment 

exhibited 
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exhibited  a  larger  Qiiantity  of  Terreftrial 
Matter  than  that  in  any  of  tbofe  that  bad  the 
Plants  in  them  did.  The  Sedi?;ient  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Vials  was  greater  5  and  the 
NubecuU  diffused  thro'  the  Body  of  the  Water 
thicker.  And  0  {that  which  was  in  the  others^ 
fome  of  it  proceeded  from  certain  fmall  Leaves 
that  had  fallen  from  that  part  of  the  Stems  of 
the  Plants  that  was  within  the  Water,  where- 
in they  rotted  and  dtjfolved.  The  Terrejiri- 
al  Matter  in  the  Rain-Water  vj^ls  finer  than 
that  in  the  Spring-Water. 

Anno  1692.  The  Glaffes  made  ufe  of  in 
this  were  of  the  fame  fort  of  thofe  in  the 
former  Experiment,  and  cover'd  over  with 
Parchm.ent  in  like  manner.  The  Plants  here 
were  all  Spear-mint,  the  moft  kindly,  frefh, 
fprightly  Shoots  I  could  chufe.  The  Water  and 
Plants  were  weighed,  as  above  ^  and  the  Vials 
fet  in  a  line  in  a  South  Window^  where  they 
flood  from  June  the  2d  to  Jjily  the  28th, 
which  was  juft  56  Days. 

Mint  in        H.  Hyde-Park  Conduit-Water  alone.    The 

Hyde-Park  ji^iTz^  Weighed,  when  put  in,  127  gr.  when 

Watt'"   taken  out,  255  gr-  The  whole  Quantity  of 

Water  expended  upon  this  Plant  amounted  to 

i4i9ogr. 

This  was  all  along  a  very  kindly  Plants 
and  had  run  up  to  above  two  Foot  in  Height. 
It  had  Ihot  but  one  confiderable  Collateral 
Branch  5  but  had  fent  forth  many  long  Roots, 
from  which  fprung  very  numerous  tho'  fmall 

and 
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and  fiiort  ItfftvFihres :  Thefe  leffer  Roots  came 
out  of  the  larger  on  two  oppofite  fides,  for 
the  moft  part  5  fo  that  each  Root,  with  its 
]Fibrilldi^  appear'd  not  unlike  afmall  Feather. 
To  thefe  FibriiU  adhered  pretty  much  Ter- 
Vefirial  Matter.  In  the  Water,  which  was 
at  laft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a  Green  Sub^ 
fiance  refembling  a  fine  thin  Conferva. 


125 


TheWeightjTheWt.  oflThe  Wt.The  Wt.  of 
of  the  Plant  thePl.whenlgain'd  by  the  Wat.  ex- 
when  firft  jtaken  again  [the  Plant|pended  upon 
fet  in  Wa-put  of  thelduring  th*lthe  Plant, 
rer,  IWater,        1)5  Days,  | 


gr. 
127 


255 


gr. 
128 


14190 


The  Proportion  of 
the  Increafe  of  the 
Plant  to  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  Wa- 


As  I  to 


1.  The  fame  Water  alone.  The  Mint 
weighed,  when  put  in,  no  gr.  when  taken 
out  249 .    Water  expended  1 3 140  gr. 

This  Plant  was  as  kindly  as  the  former,  but 
had  ftiot  no  Collateral  Branches.  Its  Roots^ 
the  Water,  and  the  Green  Subjiance  all  as 
much  as  in  the  former. 


gr. 

110 


249 


139 


13 140 


As  I  to 


94tt?< 


K.    Hyde-Park  Conduit-Water^   in    which  Hyde-park 
was  diflblved  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Comrnon?^^^^^' 
Garden  Earth.     The  Mint  weighed, 
put  in,  76  gr.    w^hen  taken  out  244  gr.  Wa- 
ter expended  gn  107:^1. 

This 


,        Water 
WRQU  mixed  with 

Garden 
Mould. 
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This  Plant,  tho'  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  annoyed  with  many  fmall  InfeEls  that  hap- 
pened to  fix  upon  it,  yet  had  (hot  very  con- 
liderable  Collateral  Branches,  and  at  leafl:  as 
many  Roots  as  that  in  H,  or  I,  which  had 
a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Terrejirial  Mat- 
ter adhering  to  the  Extremities  of  them. 
The  fame  Green  Subjlance  here,  that  was  in 
the  two  preceding. 


The  Weight 
of  the  Plant 
when  firft 
fet  in  Wa- 
ter, 


The  Wr.  ofjThe 
the  Pl.whcH 
taken  again 
out  of  the 
Water, 


Wt 
gain'd  by 
the  Plant 
during  the 
/5  Days, 


The  Wt.  of 

the   Water 

expended 

upon  the 

Plant, 


The  Proportion 
of  the  Increafe  oi 
the  Plant  to  the 
Expence  of  the 
Water, 


76 


gr. 

244 


gr.      gr. 
168    IC731 


gr. 
As  I  to 

63444. 


L.  Hyde-Fark  Jf^ater,  with  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Garden  Mould  as  in  the  former. 
The  Mi7it  weigh'd,  when  put  in,  92  gr. 
when  taken  out  376  gr.  The  Water  ex- 
pended 14950  gr. 

This  Plant  was  far  more  fiourijinng  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  had  feveral  very  con- 
fiderable  Collateral  Branches,  and  very  nu- 
merous Roots,  to  which  Terrejirial  Matter 
adher'd  very  copioufly. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  Glaffes  was  very 
fenfibly  and  confiderably  wajled^  and  lefs  than 
when  firfl  put  in.  The  fame  fort  of  Green 
Subjlance  here,  as  in  thofe  above. 


The 
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TheWcightjTheWt.  of 
of  the  Plant  the  Pl.when 
when  firft  taken  again 
fet  in  Wa-  out  of  the 
cer,  'Water, 


gr. 
92 


gr. 

376 


The  Wt 
gain'd  by 
the  Pl.du- 
ring  the 
$6  Days, 

gr. 

284 


The  Weight 

of  the  Water 

expended 

upon  the 

Plant, 

gr. 

14950 


The  Propertlon 
of  the  Increafe  of 
the  Plant  to  the 
Expence  of  the 
Water, 


As  I  to 


52i-lT. 


M.     Hyde-Park  Water,  diJliWd  off  with  a  Hyde-Park 
gentle  StiU.     The  Mint  weigh'd,  when  put  in,^'^^^^/^' 
114  gr.  when  taken  out  155.     The  Water 
expended  8803  gr. 

This  Plant  w2iS  pretty  kindly,  had  two  fmall 
Collateral  Branches,  and  feveral  Roots,  tho' 
not  fo  many  as  that  in  H,  or  I,  but  as  much 
Terrefirial  Matter  adhering  to  them  as  thofe 
had.  The  Water  was  pretty  thick,  having 
very  numerous  fmall  Terreflrial  Particles 
fwimming  in  it,  and  fome  Sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none 
of  the  Green  Matter  above-mentioned  in  it. 


g'r- 

gr. 

g^- 

gr. 

114 

155 

41 

8803 

As  I  tc 

N,  The  Refidiie  of  the  Water  which  re- 
mained in  the  StiU  after  that  in  M  was 
diftiird  off.  It  was  very  turbid^  and  as 
high-colour'd  ( reddifh )  as  ordinary  Beer. 
The  Mint  weigh'd,  when  put  in,  81  gr. 
when  taken  out  175  gr.      Water  expended 

+344 
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4344  gr.  This  Plant  was  very  lively,  and 
had  fent  out  fix  Collateral  Branches^  and 
feveral  Roots. 

[  The  Weight  of  the  Plant,  the  Weight  of  the  Water,  and 
the  Proportion  of  the  Increafe,  ( according  to  the  pre- 
ceding Method)    ftands  thus:] 

gr*        gr.        gr.        gr. 
81        175        94      4544    As  I  to 

4614* 

Hyde-Park     O.    Hyde-Park  Conduit-water,  in  whidi 
^«;^f^-;^,was    diffolv'd    a    Dram    of  Nitre.      The 
7dn'it^     Mint  fet  in  this,  fuddenly  began  to  wither 
i^icre-      and  decay ^   and  died  in    a  few  Days  3    a$ 
likewife  did  two  more  Sprigs^  that  were  fet 
in  it,  fucceflively.     In  another  Glafs  I  dif- 
folved  an  Ounce  of  good  Garden  Mojild  and 
a  Dram  of  Nitre  ^  and  in  a  third,  half  an 
Ounce  of  Wood-Apes^  and  a  Dram  of  Nitre  : 
but  the  Plants  in  the[e  fucceeded  no  better 
than  in  the  former.    In  other  GlafTes  I  dif- 
folved  feveral    other  forts  of  Earths,  Clays, 
Maries^  and  variety  of  Manures,  &cc.      1  fet 
Mint  in   diJIilPd  Mint-vcater,  and  other  Ex- 
periments I  made  of  feveral  kinds,  in  order 
to  get  Light  and  Information  what  haftend 
or  retarded^  promoted  or  impeded  Vegetation  ; 
But  thefe  do  not  belong  to  the  Head  I  am 
now  upon. 
^Mt"^-^     P-     Hyde-Park  Conduit-water.    In  this  I 
water  mix-  fix'd    a   Glafs-Tiihe  about  ten  Inches  long, 
^^  f'/^    the  Bore  about  one  fixth  of  an  Inch  in  Dia- 

Sancf  m  a 

Tube,  meter, 
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meter,  fiU'd  with  very  fine  and  white  Sand^ 
which  1  kept  from  falling  down  out  of  the 
Tithe  into  the  Vial^  by  tying  a  thin  piece  of 
Silk  over   that  end  of  the  Tithe  that    was 
downwards.     Upon  hnmerfion  of  the  lower 
end  of  it  into  the  Water,  this  by  little  and 
little  afcended  quite  to  the  upper  Orifice  of 
the  Tjtbe.     And  yet,  in  all  the  fifty-fix  Days 
which    it   flood  thus,    a    very  inconfider- 
able  quantity  of  Water   had   gone  off,  viz. 
fcarcely  twenty  Grains,  tho'  the  Sand  con- 
tinued moijt  up  to  the  Top  'till  the  very  laft. 
The  Water  had   imparted  a  Green  Tinfture 
to  the  Sand,  quite  to  the  very  Top  of  the 
Tube,  and  in  the  Vial  it  had  precipitated  a 
Greenip  Sediment^  mix'd  with  Black.    To  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  Tithe^  as  far  as  'twas 
immerfed  in  the  Water,  adher'd  pretty  much 
of  the  Green  Siibflance  defcrib'd  above.  Other- 
like Tubes  I  fiird  with  Cotton,  Lint,  Pith  of 
Elder ^  and  fevcral  other  porous  Vegetable  Sub- 
fiance Sy  fetting  fome  of  them  in  clear  Water  5 
others  in  Water  ting'd  with  Saffron^  Cochineal^ 
dec.      And  feveral  other  Trials  were  made, 
in  order  to  give  a  Mechanical  Reprefentation  of 
the  Motion  and  Dijlribution  of  the  Juices  in 
Plants  5  and   of  fome  other  Fhdi^nomena  ob- 
fervable  in  Vegetation,  which  I  fhall  not  give 
the  Particulars  of  here,  as  being  not  of  Ufe 
to  my  frefent  Dejign. 

d,  R,  S,  &c.  Several  Plants  fet  in  Vials, 
order  d  in  like  manner  as  thofe  above,  in 
pitober^  and  the  following  colder  Months  , 
oil  Vol,  L  K  thefe 
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thefe  tbrove  not  near  fo  ?mch,  nor  did  the 
Water  afcend  in  vigh  the  Quantity  it  did  in 
the  hotter  Seafons  in  which  the  before-recited 
Trials  were  made. 

Thus  far  this  Ingenious  Author.      I  now 
proceed  to  demonftrate, 

Thcfeverai  That  this  Lucid  Body  of  Rain  (and  other 
Virtues  of  Water)  does  not  only  diffolve  the  Salts  that 
^'"'  are  in  the  Earth,  but  likewife  (as  common 
Experience  (hews)  cools,  and,  as  it  were, 
balneates  and  bathes  the  Cortex  or  Skin  of  all 
Plants  and  Vegitables,  and  by  a  kind  of  Re- 
laxation caufes  the  Sap  to  prefs  more  freely 
up,  and  confequently  the  Tree  to  grow  and 
{hoot  the  better  :  And  this  direfts  us  in  the 
common  Pradice  of  that  Method  of  fprinkling 
our  Trees  with  an  Engine,  which  has  this 
EfFeft,  as  well  as  the  waftiing  Caterpillars  and 
other  Vermin  from  the  Leaves  and  Bodies 
thereof. 

^^t^eTwf'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ii\  may  in  fome 
^^y^'  ^^''  meafure  be  faid  of  Water  impregnated  with 
Dungs,  and  warm'd  by  the  Genial  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  I  mean  as  to  its  Effefts  in  the 
Ground  in  the  Diffolution  of  the  Salts,  as 
well  as  the  Salts  that  defcend  down  with 
them,  but  is  not  indeed  to  be  ufed  in  fprink- 
ling, but  rather  clear  warm  Water. 
tkcEcQ,  If  one  would  chufe  the  firft,  it  ought  to  be 
fome  Pond,  the  bottom  whereof  is  fiU'd  with 
all  forts  of  Dung  5  but  Pidgeon  and  Sheep- 
Dung  is  very  excellent,  provided  there  be  not 

ft)0 
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too  much  :  If  to  this  be  added  the  Walhing  of 
Horfes,  &c.  'tis  ftili  the  better  5  but  of  this 
one  fliould  only  take  the  Top,  leaving  the 
Dregs  ftili  remaining  at  the  Bottom  :  And  to 
make  this  Pond  the  better,  it  ought  to  be 
placed  fo  as  the  Walhing  of  the  Hills  may 
defcend  down  into  it. 

Iftheother^  let  it  be  an  open  clear  Wa- w'.^.^er  ^ 
ter,  lying  juft  in  the  Face  of  the  South  and  ^p^'^«^^'«^' 
Eafi  Suns,  which  exhilarate  and  warm  it  5 
and  if  it  be  at  the  Foot  or  Conflux  of  fome 
Hills,  it  is  ftill  the  better,  fince  Rain-water 
is  efteem'd  more  proper  for  thefe  Purpofes 
than  any  other  fort  of  Water. 

Snoxo  may  not  improperly  be  rank'd  with  of  Sm\s, 
Rain,  it  being  indeed  no  other  than  Rain  ^^[;f  A''*"^^' 
congeal'd  by  the  Frigidity  of  the  Air,  but  is 
fuppos'd  to  abound  with  falifick  and  fertile 
Particles  as  much  or  more  than  Rain  3  how- 
ever, 'tis  reckon'd  more  ponderous,  and  {o 
finks  deeper  into  the  Ground  than  Rain,  and 
therefore  of  more  benefit,  in  fome  Cafes  to 
Planting,  (which  will  by  and  by  follow) 
I  mean  Foreft-Trees,  than  any  thing  ytt 
mention'd  3  on  which  account  fome  are  fo 
careful  as  to  lay  Heaps  of  Snow  round  the 
Foot  of  their  Foreft-Trees,  efpecially  in  hot 
burning  Lands  5  but  this  is  what  cann't  be 
expeded  in  great  Plantations. 

Thefe  Meteors,  as  they  are  of  univerfal  Ufe 
to  the  World,  do  in  many  refpefts  require  our 
Thoughts.  One  of  our  greateft  Poets  fpeaks 
of  them  after  the  pleafing  manner  following  : 

K  2  J\'ow, 
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Ng\v^  like  a  healing  Balm,  dijlilling  Rains 
Cement  th  Earth's  Wounds^  and  cure  the  gaping 

[^Plains  : 
With  all  their  fibrojc6  Mouths  the  Plants  &Trees 
Drink  their  fweetjuices^&  their  Thirjt  appeafe: 
The  rifing  Sap  thrufts  forth  her  tender  Bud, 
And  crowns  mth  verdant  Honours  all  the  Wood. 

And  fucli  did  God  Almighty  efteem  the 
Benefit  of  it  to  us,  that  he  made  it  one  of  the 
Covenants  of  our  Obedience  5  If  (  fays  he. 
Lev.  xxvi.  4. )  ye  walk  in  viy  Statutes,  and 
keep  my  Com?nandments,  and  do  them  ^  then  I 
vcill  give  you  Rain  in  duefeafon,  and  the  Lands 
pall  yield  her  encreafe,  and  the  Trees  of  the 
Field  pall  yield  their  Fruit,  and  your  Thrafiing 
fjall  be  unto  the  Vintage,  and  the  Vintage  fiall 
reach  unto  the  Sowing-time,  andye  fiall  eat 
your  Bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  your  Land 
fafely. 

In  fhort.  Where  does  the  divine Goodnefs  of 
Providence  appear  more  than  here  >  And  what 
is  there  of  all  his  Works  that  calls  for  a  more 
grateful  tribute  of  Thanks  ?     Befides,  we  are 
alfured,  That  this  Negled  was  one  thing  that 
drew  down  the  Vengeance  of  God  upon  the 
Jews,  as  Jeremiah  teftifieth,  ch.  v.  24.  Neither 
jay  they  in  their  hearts.^Let  us  now  fear  the  Lord 
our  God,  that giveth  Rain,  both  the  former  and 
latter  in  his  feafon  ^  he  referveth  unto  us  the 
appointed  Weeks  ofFIarveJl,    To  him  therefore 
that  gives  Rain  on  the  Earth,  andfendeth  Wa- 
ters upon  the  Fields^  be  everlafting  Praife. 

AN 
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Concerning  the  POWER  of  the 

SUN,  AIR,  &c. 


CHAP.     IV. 


THE  56^^,  (faysP%,  lib.r.cap.5.)  of  the 
EJl  Animus  &  Mens  Mundi^  with  feve-  ^""' 
ral  other  general  allufive  Terms  dif- 
covering  the  wonderful  Attributes  of  this  Sa- 
lutary Planet :  And  indeed,  of  all  the  Powers 
that  co-operate  together  in  Vegetation,  this 
may  be  worthily  affirmed  the  Chief,  the  Fa- 
rens  Nature,  and  the  Primim  Mobile  of  all 
Vegetative  Motion. 

Amongft  the  variety  of  Accounts  given  by 
Philofophers  concerning  this  Luminary,  as  its 
Diftance,  Magnitude,  &c.  1  fhall  only  chufe 
to  fpeak  of  two  things,  as  properly  relating 

K  3  tQ 
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to  our  prefent  Purpofe  ^  I  mean,  its  Attraftive 
and  Diffufive  Power,  in  regard  to  Man,  to 
Plants  and  Trees,  and  the  Earth  on  which 
they  germinate,  flourilh  and  grow. 
The  Attra-  ^5  for  the  Attractive  Virtue  of  the  Siin^ 
6/7/;fsun!  ^^  ^s  no-where  more  confpicuous  and  intel- 
ligible, than  in  the  Exhalation  of  thofe  crude 
and  unwholfome  Vapours  with  which  the 
Earth  is  fometimes  infefted  ^  which  if  fuf- 
fer'd  to  remain  long,  wou  d  of  courfe  fufFo- 
cate  all  that  is  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  leave 
it  a  moft  miferable  Defart  :  Befides,  that  by 
the  Sublimation  of  thofe  crude  and  noxious 
Vapours,  (as  has  before  been  obferv'd)  and 
their  Rarefaftion  preliminary  to  their  Defcen- 
jion  and  Oiftribution,  a  fecond  Agent  is  form'd 
for  the  refrefliing  the  Earth  5  I  mean  Rain^ 
of  which  I  have  already  fpoke^  an  Affiftant, 
which  tho'  of  lefs  account,  is  of  great  con- 
fequence  in  Vegetation  :  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  Attraction  of  Plants,  which  in  them 
4creates  a  kind  of  Emulation  which  fliall 
afpire  the  fafteft,  and  as  it  were  touch  the 
Aereal  Region  firft. 
Attraaion,  B^t  fittce  I  am  upon  Attraftion,  it  may  be 
rphat.  'requifite  I  fliould  fay  fomething  of  the  Word 
itfelf,  and  the  Nature  and  Effefts  of  it  5  fince 
/IttraElion,  properly  fo  fpeaking,  is  a  Qiieftion 
that  hath  been  much  debated  amongft  the 
Philofophers  ^  and  perhaps  moft  of  thofe 
EfFefts,  which  the  Antients,  not  knowing  fo 
well  the  Caufes  of,  did  ufe  to  attribute  to 
Attradtion,  may  now  be  very  well  folv'd  by 

Pulfion. 
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Pulfion.  Of  this  Bernoulli  m  his  Book 
De  Gravitate  jEtheris^  Printed  at  Amfierdam 
in  %vo.  in  the  Year  1683,  gives  a  particular 
Account. 

However,  the  word  is  ftill  -us'd  by  good 
NaturaHfts,  and  in  particular  by  the  Inge- 
nious Sir  Ifaac  Nexvton^  in  his  Priiicipia^  Sec. 
Tho'  in  all  his  Writings  he  ufes  it  in  a  Ma- 
thematical, rather  than  a  Phylical  Sence, 

But  to  apply  particularly  to  the  Cafe  in 
hand :  When  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,  &c. 
is  divided  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  their  Afcenfion  through 
the  if\tmofphere  either  through  the  Rarefadion 
of  the  Air  by  the  Sun,  (as  is  the  Cafe  in  a 
warm  ferene  Day)  by  which  means  thofe 
Particles  mount,  probably,  by  the  attraSive 
Power  of  the  Sun,  ( in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  inconceivable  Power  of  the  Loadftone 
attrads  Bodies  to  it  felf )  or  otherwife  by  the 
Refpiration  of  this  Terraqueous  Globe, 
which  in  this  cafe  may  be  fuppos'd  to  ad  like 
the  Body  Natural  5  or  elfe  that  the  Air  being 
rarefied  by  the  Beams  of  the  Sun,  as  above 
mentioned,  does  by  the  Gravitation  of  its 
own  Body  in  general,  ( fince  Quantity  will 
over-balance  Quality )  by  Pulfion ,  force 
thofe  humid  Vapours  upwards  through  thofe 
Beams  or  Rays  of  Light,  which  are  as  fo 
many  Tubes  or  Pipes  for  their  eafie  Palfage, 
Afcefion,  and  Conveyance  :  Or  otherwife, 
if  thefe  Vapours  are  conveyed  by  the  Undu^ 
lation  of  the  Air,  in  a  Perpendicular  rather 

K  4  than 
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than  Radiant  manner,  through  the  Rays  and 
Beams  of  Light,  as  before  raention'd.  Be 
it  which  it  will,  I  fay,  the  Sun  is  the  Prime 
Agent  in  this  Aftair  :,  and  the  whole  Procefs 
is  either  Attradion,  Pulfion,  or  Refpiration, 
forwarded  by  its  Virtual  Power. 

That  the  Rarefaftion  of  Air  by  Heat,  is  a 

great   help  to  Attradion,  or  Pulfion,  is  dif- 

coverable  by  Mr.  Savory's  Fire-Engine,  where 

the  Heat  cannot  be  faid  either  to  force  or 

attract   the  Water  ^    but    by    its   Rarefying 

Quality  lightens  the  Air  that  is  in  the  Pipe 

to  fuch  a  degree,   that  the  Equilibrium  is 

loft,  and  the  Impulfe  or  PreJflTure  of  the  Air 

Without,  forces  the  Water  to  that  great  Height 

that  is  obferved  in  the  Operation. 

In  like  manner  a  common  Drinking- Glafs, 
with  a  little  fcrip  of  Paper  burning  and  fuming 
put  into  It,  turn'd  up  immediately  and  put 
upon  a  Plate  of  Water,  will,  as  one  wou'd 
think,  fuck  it  up  into  the  Glafs  5  when  in- 
deed 'tis  only  the  Outward  PrefTure,  and  the 
Inward  Weaknefs  of  the  Air  to  refift,  (  being 
purilied  by  Heat )  that  is  the  truth  of  this 
Experiment :  For,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
fame  Drinking- Glafs  were  to  be  plung'd  into 
a  Bafon  of  Water  as  high  as  the  very  Foot 
of  it,  yet  the  Water  that  is  in  the  Bafon  fhall 
not  enter  into  the  Glafs,  'till  the  Air,  lofing 
its  own  ftrength,  or  rather  infinuating  and 
incorporating  itfelf  with  the  Water,  lofes  its 
own  force  :  So  forcible  is  Air  ^  which  yet 
the  Unthinking  part  of  Mankind  fcarce  ever 

fpend 
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fpend  a  thought  about,  except  it  blow  fo  ve- 
hemently that  they  cann't  poflibly  ftand  on 
their  Feet,  or  that  their  Houfes  are  Hkely 
to  tumble  down  upon  their  Heads.  But  thus 
much  of  what  the  Antients  call  JttraSion^ 
which  is  in  many  Cafes  folv'd  by  Pulfion,  or 
the  PreiTure  and  Elaftick  Power  of  the  ^ir, 
rather  than  by  the  Attraftive  Power  of  the 
Sun. 

That  the  Vapours  of  the  Seas,  Rivers,  Heat,  #^e 
Lakes,  and  all  the  Humidities  of  the  Ground,  ^f  J|!^^",„. 
are  thus  drawn  up,  there  is  fufficient  Ocu- 
lar Demonftration  :  And  that  Heat  is  an  A- 
gent  therein,  is  deducible  from  the  Experi- 
ment of  one  of  our  greateft  Modern  Natu- 
ral ifts,  (^)  who  taking  a  Veffel  full  of  Wa- 
ter four  Inches  deep,  and  feven  and  tv  in 
diameter,  and  having  warm'd  the  Water  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  he  fuppos'd  the  Air  might 
do  it  in  fome  of  the  hotteft  Months,  by 
weighing,  he  found  that  in  about  two  Hour's 
time  there  was  almoft  half  an  Ounce  eva- 
porated, altho'  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  Reek  or  Smoke,  neither  did  the  Water, 
upon  the  dipping  in  of  the  Finger,  feem 
warm^  from  which  it  may  be  colleded, 
that  in  twenty  four  Hours  there  would  be 
fix  Ounces  out  of  that  fmall  Superficies  of 
Water. 

The  Oxford  Society  have  carried  this  Ex- 
periment yet  farther  ^  for  they  fuppofing  that 

(a)  Afr.miky,  //i  Phitofoph.  Tranf.  O^M  Sept,  1688. 

a  Foot 
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a  Foot  Cubical  of  Water  weighs  76  lb.  which 
Foot  containing  1728  Cubick  Inches,  and 
divided  in  the  76  lb.  gives  ^  an  Ounce  and 
13  ~  Grains,  which  is  the  weight  of  an  Inch 
Cubick  in  Water  :  The  Weight  therefore  of 
the  235  Grains  is  vfr,  or  3  5  Parts  of  a  Cu- 
bick Inch  divided  by  38.  The  Area  then  of 
a  Circle  whofe  Diameter  is  7  Inches  and  up- 
wards, is  above  49  Square  Inches  5  by  which 
if  you  divide  the  Quantity  of  Water  carry 'd 
off  in  Vapours -!-g-  Parts  of  an  Inch,  the  Pro- 
duft  is  -rr^-r,  or  tt  :  From  whence  it  appears 
that  there  was  53  Parts  of  an  Inch  wafted 
in  that  Experiment.  A  plain  Proof  how 
great  a  Quantity  may  be  carried  off  in  great- 
er Dimenfions  of  Water,  even  enough  to  fup- 
ply  all  Rains,  Dews,  &c. 
the  Dijfu-  But  when  one  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  Dif- 
f  ;^fj;^^fufive  Power  of  the  Sun,  befides^  the  Light 
'  it  conveys  to  thefe  Sublunary  Regions,  (with- 
out which  Mankind  would  grovel  and  wan- 
der in  the  Dark,  and  all  the  Joy  and  Pleafure 
of  this  Life  be  dull  and  difmal)  how  does 
it  by  its  Genial  and  Chearful  Rays  exhila- 
rate the  Vegetable  part  of  the  Creation,  and 
make  Nature  itfelf  to  fmiie ! 

It  influences  deep  Grounds,  by  warming 
and  chearing  the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  when 
diiated  and  fodden  by  too  much  Wet  5  and 
gladdens  it,  putting  the  emulgent  Fibre  on 
feeking  its  Food  :  The  Surface  it  helps,  by 
difpeliing  or  attrafting  the  Vapours  that 
would  otherwife  make  it  noxious,  darts  its 

Beams 
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Beams  on  the  Rofcid,  Creeping  Vegetable, 
and  its  Wings  over  the  tof  of  the  exalted  Ce- 
dar. This,  among  other  Contemplations  of 
the  Divine  Pfalmift,  probably  drew  that  Se- 
raphick  Exultation,  Hovp  vponderfid  are  thy 
Works ^  0  Lord !  2*72  Wifdo7n  haft  thou  formed 
them  all  ^  thou  haft  made  Sun  and  Moon,  Scc. 

To  be  more  particular:  Th^Sun  warms ^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  heats  the  Ground,  and  by   his  power-  fjthn!^^^' 
ful  Influence  helps  to  diflblve  the  latent  Salts, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  Inhibition  or  Su- 
aion    of  the  Fibres,  which,  by  the  fame 
Genial  Force  are  in  aftion  to  look  out  their 
Food,  exhales  all  fuperfluous  Moifture,  and 
by  its  Vital  Heat  comforts  the  dilated  Pores 
thereof.    The  early  Dews,  which  would  0- 
therwife  have  a  difmal  Effeft  in  rotting,  ra- 
ther than  refrefliing  the  Plant,    is  by  this 
means  difFus'd  and    prefs'd    into    the    very- 
Nerves  and  other  analogous  Parts  of  it,  (and 
all    Superfluities,    as    before  mentioned)  or 
exhafd  from    it  5    the   Boughs,  Branches, 
Leaves,  and  Fruit  have  the  Benefit  of  this 
Influential  Power,  and  by  it  the  Air  is  qua- 
lified, which  would  otherwife  flop  the  very 
Courie  of  Nature  by  its  Frigidity  5  and  in- 
deed 'tis  hard  to  find  any  thing  in  the  whole 
Cycle  of  Botanology  that  has  not  an  im- 
mediate Share  of  this  virtual  and  diffufive 
Good. 

It  is  plain  almofl  to  a  Demonflraticn,  that  ^^^  ^^^^a- 
the  Strength  of  Heat  that  is  found  in  Val-^^^^S 
leys  and  Low  Grounds,  proceeds  not  only  Heat iniow 
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from  the  little  Quantity  of   Air  that  lies 

therein,  but  alfo  from  the  Refradion  of  the 

Sun's  Rays  from  neighbouring  Hills,  which 

being  penn'd  up,  as  it  is  in  fome  Places,  in 

a  perfeft  Circle,  can  find  no  Vent  for  its  In- 

tenfenefs,    efpecially  if   to  that  be  added  a 

Gravelly  Bottom,   which  reflexes  the  Heat 

with  more  Violence  ftill :  But  this  will  be 

more  fully  fpoke  to  when  we  come  to  Fruit, 

Fruit- Walls,  &c. 

GeneraiBe-     The  Benefits  of  the  Sun  is  what  is  daily 

njfipsofthe(QQj^  and  felt  by  every  Animal  and  Vegetable, 

as  well  as  Rational  5    but  whether  the  Sun 

has  any  Afliftance  as  to  its  own  Nature,   I 

have  not  yet  feen  plainly  demonftrated,  tho' 

I  take   it    to  have  fome   Nouriihment,    or, 

which  is  a  more  proper  Expreflion,  has  its 

Vital    Flame   and    Heat  maintained  by  the 

Fed  by  Air,  ji^lj.^  as  is  Fire  ^  and  this  may  in  fome  mea- 

fure  be  difcoverable  from  the  alternate  Dif- 

pofition  and  Afpeft  of  the   Sun  in  a  drying 

Air,  when  it  generally  looks  red  and  angry  5 

and  in  a  moift,    humid  Air,  when  it  looks 

pale,  weak,  and   watry. 

But  I  leave  this  Scrutiny,  and  conclude 
this  Chapter  with  fome  ferious  Reflexions 
on  the  Wifdom  of  Providence  in  this  Bright, 
hifluential,  and  Celeflial  Planet.  This  the 
greatefl  and  befl  of  our  Poets  have  fung  a- 
midfl  their  moft  elevated  Strains,  while  o-^ 
thers  (vile  enough)  have  been  employed  in 
ranfacking  Hell  and  the  Stews  for  luxurious 
Themes. 

And 
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And  indeed  'tis  admirable  that  this  Planet 
fliould,  thro'  fo  many  Ages  of  the  World, 
maintain  an  uninterrupted  Courfe,  that  in  fo 
many  Thoufands  of  revolving  Years,  it  Ihould 
retain  the  fame  Light,  Heat,  and  Vigour, 
and  every  Morning  renew  its  wonted  Ala- 
crity, and  dart  its  cherifliing  Beams  on 
thefe  dull  and  gloomy  Scenes  of  Melancho- 
ly and  Mifery,  and  yet  that  fo  few  of  us  right- 
ly confider  its  Power,  or  are  thankful  to  Di- 
vine Omnipotence  fot  it. 

The  Great  Kofcmmon  (not  Greater  than 
Good)  fpeaks  of  it  with  Divine  Tranfport, 
and  exhorts  Mankind  to  admire  it,  from  the 
Benefits  and  Ceieftial  Beams  it  difplays  on 
the  World. 

Great  Eye  of  All ^  vohofe  glorious  Ray 
Rules  the  bright  Empire  of  the  Day  : 
O  praife  his  Name^  without  whofe  purer  Light 
Thou  had'Jl  been  hid  in  an  Jbyfs  of  Night. 

Earl  of  Rofcommon. 


And  Lucretius^  tho'  his  Judgment  was 
mifled  in  the  Formation  of  the  World  in 
general,  yet  his  Mind  was  full  of  the  Sun  s 
Beneficence  to  thofe  Sublunary  Regions  5  and 
in  a  general  Enumeration  of  its  benign  Qiia- 
lities,  goes  on ,  as  follows: 

Thus 
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T^us  Motion,  Lights  and  Heat  combined  in  one^ 
Make  up  the  glorious  E/fence  of  the  Sun  5 
The  Sun^  who  from  above  his  Vigour  yields 
"To  us  below ^  and  cherijl)es  our  Fields, 

Creech*^  Lucretius, 

Ben.  Johnfon^  amongft  the  reft  of  the  Po- 
ets, celebrates  the  alternate  Appearances  of 
this  bright  Luminary  in  very  moving  Terms : 

So  vohen  the  Weftern  Hills  the  Burning  Sun 
Defcends^  and  leaves  his  Empire  to  the  Moon^ 
¥alfe  Meteors  glare,  voithfcatterd  Drops  of  Light ^ 
With  Cloixi-vc'orms  Spangle  drefs  the  Gloofn  of  l\}ght. 
But  as  the  radiant  God  remounts  his  Carr^ 
The  borrowed  Vapours  fmftly  difappear  : 
They  fly  the  Force  of  his  Celepal  Ray, 
Or  their  pale  Fires  are  lofi  in  Floods  of  Day. 

Johnfon  Via. 

ButtheSeraphick  Pen  of  Blackmore^  whofe 
Talents  have  been  employed  in  the  Divine 
Themes  of  the  Creation,  and  other  pious 
and  valuable  Works,  merits  the  greateft  Praife. 

BeholdCfsiys  he)th' Indulgent  Father  of  the  Day^ 
Ne'er  covetous  of  Reji  5  behold  the  Sun^ 
His  Courfe  diurnal,  and  his  annual  Run  : 
Gay  as  a  Bridegroom^  as  a  Giant  Jlrong, 
How  his  unwearied  Courfe  he  Jl'ill  repeats, 
Returns  at  Morning,  and  at  Eve  retreats. 
And  by  the  Diftribution  of  his  Light, 
Now  gives  to  M^n  the  Day,  and  now  the  Night. 

Blackmore  Great. 

In 
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In  fine,  the  Thoughts  of  this  Celeftial 
Good  can't  but  raife  the  Thoughts  of  every 
virtuous  Perfon  to  fay  with  the  Pfaloiift,  Tbe 
Day  is  thine ^  the  Night  alfo  is  thine  5  thou 
Aajt  prepafd  the  light  and  the  Sun^  thou 
haft  Jet  all  the  Borders  of  the  Earth  5  thou 
haft  made  Summer  and  Winter^  Pfalm  74. 17, 18. 
Worthy  is  thy  Name,  O  God,  of  Praifethro' 
all  the  fucceffive'Agesof  the  World. 
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TO  omit  the  Tenets  of  the  Philofo- 
phers  concerning  the  Region  of  the 
Air,  and  its  Diftancefrom  the  Earth, 
and  other  Enquiries  of  no  great  Moment  in 
this  Eflay,  I  defcend  to  the  Virtual  Affluence 
it  has  upon  this  Lower  Habitable  part  of  the 
World,  and  particularly  on  the  Ground, 
Plants,  &c. 

Pacuvius^  fpeaking  of  the  Air,  fays. 


Js  omnia  format^  animate  ality 

Jerk,  fepeht^recepitquein  fe  omnia^  omniumque 
idm  ejl  Pater ^  &c. 

This 
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This  Account  of  Pacuvius  may  feem  fome- 
thing  ftrange  at  firft,  being,  as  I  fuppofe, 
founded  on  the  Dodrine  of  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius^  who  argued,  that  the  World  was 
at  firft  form'd  or  made  of  Air.  But  when  we 
examine  a  little  nearer  into  it,  we  fiiall  find 
it  fo  extenfive,  that  nothing  in  Nature  is 
able  to  fubfift  without  it. 

,  I  (hall  hereafter  be  more  particular  in  its'^hefeyerai 
Benefits  on  Plants  and  Vegetables,  and  at^^;'^^^''^ 
prefent  ihall  obferve,  that  without  it,  the  very 
Fire  that  we  make  ufe  of  would  expire  5  not 
only  for  that  it  blows  up  and  kindles  Wood 
and  Coals,  but  alfo  from  a  Natural  Sulphur 
that  feeds  and  maintains  it  ^  fo  that  if  one 
take  a  Candle  and  put  it  into  a  Veffel  out  of 
which  the  Air  is  pumpt  by  a  Pneumatick  En- 
gine or  Air-Pump,  it  would  foon  go  out: 
And  if,  in  like  manner,  a  Moufe  or  any  other 
Animal,  it  would  quickly  be  thrown  into  the 
greatefl:  Convulfions,  and  foon  ( in  lefs  thaa 
three  Hours )  to  Death  itfelf.  But  the  moft 
remarkable,  is  that  of  Sound  5  fince  a  Bell 
put  into  one  of  thefe  Glafs-Veffels,  may  be 
perceived  to  fhake,  but  not  to  ring  5  but  upon 
the  letting  of  Air  in,  makes  its  ufual  Sound  : 
By  which  'tis  plain,  that  Sound  is  only  the. 
Percuflion  of  and  occafion'd  by  Air  5  of 
fo  great  an  Ufe  is  this  Aery  Meteor. 

I  fhall  not   trouble  niy  Reader  with  the 

nice  Diftindions  of  Meteorologifts  as  to  the 

Specifick    Properties    of  Air,    nor     of    its 

Weight,  &c.    that  being  not  much  to  my 

V  o  L,  I.  L  Pur- 
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Purpofe  5  but  ihall  conllder  it  in  refped  of 
Refpirative  Life,  but  more  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Vegetables,  the  Theme  I  am  now 
upon.       And  firft,  as  to  the  Animal  Life  ; 
'  ^Tis  when  the  Air  is  quiet,  ferene,  and 
warm,  that  the  Body  and  Mmd  are  in  their 
greateft  Eafe,  Temper,  and  Laflitude  5  and 
when  'tis  thick,    foggy,   cold,  or  otherwife 
un\^holfome,  that  the  Head  and  the  Organicai 
Parts  are  difturb'd  and  opprefs'd,  and  which  is 
more  fatal,  creates  what  we  commonly  call 
Colds^  and  fuch  a  violent  Agitation  and  Fer- 
ment in  the  Blood,  which  very  often  forces 
Nature  beyond  her  Bounds,  and  terminates 
even  in  Death  itfeff.     But  let  us  pafs  to  the 
Yegitable  Tribe,  r 
The  Benefit    -The  Reverend  and  Ingenious  Mr.  Deerham^ 
of  Ah  in   \i^  his  Notes  on  his  PhficO'Theolopy^  confirms 
veietatm.^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^j  Mr.  R^;',  that  the  Air  is 

the  principal !  Caufe  of  the  Vegetation  of 
Plants.  Borellr  (  fays  he ,  ca-^.  i.  p.  9.  ) 
proves  it,  in  his  excellent  Book  D^  Mot, 
Avi?naI:'VoL  2.  Prop.  181.  And-  in  the 
next  Prop,  he  aflferteth.  In  plantis  quoque 
peragi  aeris  refpiratione?n  quondam  imperfeBam^ 
a  qua  e arum  vita  pendet  &  conjervatar.  And 
Mr.  Ray^  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfa3io7is^ 
N^  23.  fays  from  Experience,  "  That  Let- 
"  tuce-Seed  being  fown  upon  fome  Earth  in 
*'  the  open  Air,  and  fome  of  the  fame  Seed 
*•  at  the  fame  time  upon  other  Earth  in  a 
*V  GJafs'Receiver  of  the  Pneumatick  Engine, 
Vrafterwards  exhauited  or  clear'd  of  all  Air, 
J  ..     "  (as 
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*'  (as  the  Air- Pump  eafily  efFefts:)  The 
*'  Seed  that  was  expos  d  to  the  Air  was  grown 
"  up  an  Inch  and  an  half  in  8  Days  time  5 
'*  but  that  in  the  exhaufted  VefTel  or  Re- 
**  ceiver  that  was  clear'd  of  Air,  (asbefore- 
"  mentioned  )  grew  not  at  all  5  but  the  iVir 
"  being  afterwards  led  into  the  fame  empty 
*'  Receiver,  the  Seed  in  the  fpace  of  one 
*'  Week  grew  up  to  the  height  of  two  or 
''  three  Inches. 

By  wliich  it  appears  very  plain,  that  Air 
is  a  very  great  Agent  in  this  Work  5   and 
that  it  does  not  only  infinuate  itfelf  into  the 
Earth,  and  amongft  the  Liquids  thereof,  and 
by  its   own  Elaltick  Quahty,    and   by  the 
Genial  Force  of  the  Sun,  caufe  that  Afcend- 
ant  Motion  or  Fermentation,  (call  it  which 
you  will)  but  alfo  that  there  is  a  Nitrous  Ali- 
ment that  enters  the  Pores  of  the  Tree  or 
Plant,  whereby  it   is  wonderfully  nourifli'd 
and  encreas'd  5  and  this  is  demonftrable  from 
what  is  rais'd  in  Hot  Beds  or  Stoves,  where, 
notwithftanding  that  fubterraneal  Heat  and 
other  Care,  without  this  their  Produdions 
are  all  very  deficient,  if  not  entirely  abortive  5 
but  this  will  farther  appear  m  the  following 
Account ;    And  from  this  we  may  be  affured, 
that  nothing  will  grow  without  Air  5  the 
fame  indeed  may  be  faid  of  Water,  the  Sun, 
Earth,  &c.   tho*  this  feems  to  be  the  raoft 
material :    So  wifely  has  God  Almighty  dif- 
pos'd  of  thefe  Agents,  that  the  more  we  con- 
fider  the  Caufesand  Methods  of  their  Opera- 

L  2  tioas 
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tions,  the  more  reafoii  we  have  to  be  ama- 
zed at  them.     But  to  proceed  : 

Thus  we  fee  in  Vegetation,  it  mixes  and 
infinuates  its  Aerial  Subftance  into  the  Liquid 
Sap  :  And  as  all  the  Agitations  in  Nature  are 
caus'd  by  the  contrariety  of  Parts  inhabit- 
ing together  ^  fo  in  this,  the  Aerial  and 
Liquid  Subflances,  being  mix'd,  caufe  this 
Agitation  and  Motion,  or,  more  properly, 
fet  it  all  into  a  Ferment,  (  be  it  either  in  the 
Roots  or  in  the  Stem,)  and  rifes  (by  the 
Co-operation  of  the  Sun,  which  is  the  third 
Agent  in  this  Work)  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Tree,  as  Milk,  or  any  other  Liquid  rifes  by- 
Fire  to  the  top  of  any  Tube,  or  other  kind  of 
Veflel. 

And  to  fhew  the  Predominancy  of  Air  in 
this  Point :  As  the  deprivation  of  it  from  a 
living  Creature,  is  attended  with  immediate 
Death  5  fo,  no  doubt,  were  the  Experiment 
made,  were  a  tender  Plant  or  Tree  put  into 
a  Glafs-Veifel,  and  the  Air  pumpt  out,  we 
Ihould  fee  it  fall  proftrate,  tho'  perhaps  not 
fo  foon  as  Animals,  neither  would  they  fhew 
thofe  dreadful  Convulfions,  nor  yet  afliime 
their  firft  State  fo  foon  again. 

On  the  other  hand  5  As  the  unwholfome 
Concuflions  of  Air  oft  throw  the  Body  into 
great  Colds,  and  after  that  into  the  moft  vio- 
lent Fevers  5  fo,  in  Vegetation,  it  often  makes 
its  Procefs  abortive,  and  attended  with  the 
difmal  Calamities  of  Biafls,  &c. 

This 
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This  both  fhews  the  ill  Tendency  of  Ex- 
tremes in  Aerial  Subftances,  and  that  without 
a  temperate  Air  all  things  are  in  Confufion  ^ 
and  the  truth  is,  could  we  fpare  any  of  the 
Agents  Providence  has  appointed  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  Vegetation,  this  of  Air  could  be  the 
leaft  5  we  could  certainly  better  fpare  the  Ab- 
fence,  or  at  leaft  the  immoderate  Strength  of 
the  Sun,  than  this:  Sure  I  am,  if  we  were 
to  have  no  Air,  Nature  would  foon  breathe 
her  laft. 

I  would  therefore,  from  what  I  have  been  ^^^^  ^-^w/^ 
laying  down,  eftablifli  this  as  a  Principle,  J^^^J^'"^'"' 
That  there  is  in  Nature  always  two  Oppofite 
Principles  that  occajion  Agitation,  and  in  this 
cafe  Fermentation  5  and  in  this  it  is,  firjl,  the 
Sap  which  is  liquid,  and,  fecondly,  the  Air 
perfpiring  through  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  and 
all  Plants,  and  infmuating  itfelf  into  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Sap,  that  is  the  firft  Caufe  of 
this  Fer?nent,  efpecially  when  agitated  by  the 
additional  Power  of  the  Sun.  And  this  in- 
deed is  the  firft  Principle  or  Motion  of 
Growth,  in  which  Air  is  a  very  great  Co- 
efficient ;  And  if  this  be  well  underftood, 
the  fucceeding  Accounts  of  the  Rife  and 
Afcenfion  of  Sap  in  Trees,  and,  in  fhort, 
the  whole  Scheme  of  Vegetation  will  eafily 
be  accounted  for. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  Operation 
of  Air  upon  the  Earth,  and  to  omit  any  more 
Parallels  thereon. 

L  3  Befides 
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'^^^I'Tn      Befides  the  feveral  Virtual  Qualities  of  the 
o/^/V.    ^Air,  in  relation  to  the  Bodies  both  of  Man 
and  Beaft,  and  Plants,    we   ihall  find  it   of 
large   Extent    in  the   Creation    in   general, 
without  whofe  Animation  nothing  in  Nature 
can  poflibly  fubfift. 
Di/K^'A'j        I  ft^U  firft  reckon  it  as  it  helps  to  difperfe, 
of^j^T'^'^^^'  as  may   be  faid  more  properly,  to  waft 
Emh,      away  the  foggy   humid  Vapours    that  arife 
from    the  Ground,    and  would    inevitably, 
without  it,   ftagnate  and  poifon  the  whole 
Face  of  the  Earth  :    But    the  Air,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Sun,  affumes  and  fublimates 
thefe  into   the  Upper  Regions  5  "by  which 
Sublimation,  and  the  coercive  Power  of  the 
Sun  and  Air,  they  are  rarefied,  and  made  of 
fecond  Ufe  in  Vegitation. 
c.x4^,s  of       If  to  this  be  accounted,  that  the  Cloudy 
^^^"'       Treafures  of  Rain    are  blown  up  and  broke 
open  by  this  Agent,  it  will    ftill  add  to  the 
Matter  I  have  been    fpeaking  of:    But  this 
1  have  already  handled. 
Se.trches        But  it  has  a  much  more  imperceptible,  and 
^!!^\^^^    yet  no  lefs  advantageous  Operation  within  the 
Earth,  fay  its  Subtility  perfpiring  through  the 
Pore?,  there  affifting  m  the  Rarefaction  of  the 
Crudities  of  the  Earth,  difpelling  all  Super- 
fluities of  Moifture,  and  entringinto  the  very 
Roots  and  Veins  of  the  Tree,    Herb,   &c. 
So  that,  farther  than  Philofophers  contend 
for  it,  (as  an  Inabitant  of  all  Vacuities)  the 
Air  infenfibly  affumes  the  Nature,  and  mixes 
itfelf  with  the  Bodies  of  Trees  themfelves  5 

^  and 
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and  in  fliprt,  there  is  no  Operation  nor  Pro- 
cefs  but  what  this  is  adually  and  vitally  afljft- 
ing,  tho'  it  be  of  fome  Diftance  below  thefe 
Aerial  and  Luminous  Divifions  of  the  World. 

It.  has  alfo  no  lefsEifed  upon  the  Branches/'^^  ^ff^^ 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  of  Herbs  and  Trees  5  ^""^//j;^,^ 
there,  by  the  fame  kind  of  Subtility^entringsow^/;/,' ' 
and  perfpiring  through  the  Bark,-  (and  with^^^^^^lf^ 
fome)  through  the  very  Body  of  the  Tree,  '^^'^^ 
by  its  refrefhing  Breezes  moderating  the  too 
intenfe  Beams  of  the  Sun,  and  cooling  and 
cheering,   blowing  open  and  extending  all 
Nature's  OfF-fpring.  l^^ij  fcnr. 

But  how  fubfervient  foever  Air  be  in  itsbe^ 
nign  Quality, it  is  at  fome  times  and  upon  fome 
accounts  very  pernicious  to  the  Produce  of  the 
Earth,  to  the  Latent  Roots  and  Fibres  there, 
as  well  as  to  the  Herbacious,  Lignous,  or 
Flowry  Parts  above  it,  which  requires  the  G^r- 
dener%  Care  and  Diligence  in  aflifting  Nature 
in  the  preventing  the  firft  Motion  of  it,  and 
thereby  the  difmal  Effeds  that  attend  it. 

I  fhall  not  here  mention  Blafts,  &c,  which 
do  very  little  harm  to  Foreft-Trees,  tho'  very 
much  to  Fruit,  referving  that  for  another  Sub- 
jed:  Neither  does  the  Evil  I  am  going  to  com- 
plain of  happen  above  Ground,  but  below. 

It  having  been  before  hinted,  that  the  Air 
penetrates  into  the  Earth  ^  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  a  dry,  husky,  fearching  Air  may  be  perni- 
cious to  the  tender  Fibres  of  Trees  newly 
planted  ^  and  this  I  may  venture  to  carry  far- 
ther than  a  meer  Suppofition,  and  to  affirm 

L  4  that 
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that  the  dry,  husky  Winds  in  March  are  hurt- 
ful and  often-times  very  fatal  to  the  young 
Roots  of  all  new-planted  Trees,  and  is  fo 
much  the  more  fatal,  inafmuch*  as  'tis  what 
every  one  is  not  aware  of,  tho'  it  be  really,  in 
effeft,  much  worfe  than  Frofty  Air  that  is 
common  in  the  midft  of  Winter. 

New-planted  Trees  ought  therefore  not  on- 
ly to  be  Well  ftak'd  and  fecur'd  from  the  Wmds 
that  fhake  them  above,  but  alfo  from  that 
dry,  parching  Quality  of  the  Air  below,  by 
'covering  the  Roots  very  deep  with  Earth, 
and  treading  it  clofe  round  about*,  or,  as  the 
-common  Method  is,  by  mulfhing  with  long 
:Dung,  watering,  and  the  like,  (if  they  are 
not  covered  deep,  as  I  fhall  by  and  by  dired:  3) 
all  thefe  excluding  the  Force,  at  leaft  the  per- 
nicious Force,  of  that  husky  Quality  in  Air: 
'For  (fay  the  Ignorant  in  this  Matter  )  What 
Occafion  can  there  be  of  Watering  in  the 
ijvlonth  oi March ^  when  the  Sun  is  not  Hot? 
And  from  thence  they  gather,  that  'tis  little 
or  no  matter  whether  their  Trees  are  Water'd, 
or  no :  But  perhaps  they  may  find  the  ill 
Effefts  of  this  Negleft,  when  it  is  too  late  5 
iince  I  dare  affirm,  that  there  are  more  Plan- 
tations mifcarry  on  account  of  this  Negleft, 
than  by  any  other  Caufe  whatfoever  5  of 
which  more  in  the  enfuing  Direftions. 

mil  MmmM 
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CHAP.     VI. 


THE  foregoing  Chapters  being  pre-n?  Tntro- 
mis*d,  it  will  be  eafie  from  thence,  ^«^^*«»» 
and  from  what  follows,  to  judge  of 
the  whole  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Vegetation.  I  don't  think  it  necef- 
fary  in  this  Place  to  run  over  a  Courfe  of 
Anatomization  of  Plants,  that  being  already 

done 
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done  in    two  learned  Trafts  written  by  Dr. 

Grew,  and  the  great  Malpighius  5  fo  that  the 

old  received  Maxim,  Homo  eftPlanta  Reverfa, 

and  the  Articulate  Divifions  of  P/iTzy,  of  Plants 

into  Nerves,    Sinews,   &c.    will  not  come 

within   the  Limits  of  this  Effay,    it  being 

my  plain  Purpofe  (however  fimple  it  may 

appear)   rather  to  inftruft,   than    to   amufe 

my  Readers  with  abundance  of  Particulars. 

Anatomy  of     ^^  purfuance  of  which,  I  fiiall  only  have 

Plants,      regard  to  four  or  five  Parts,  (viz.)  the  Roots, 

Stock,  Branches,    and  Leaves,    and  the  Seat 

and  Principle  of  Life,  from  which  all  Plants 

do,  as  it  were,  receive , their  Vital  Juice  ^nd 

Suftei^ancej  and  work  t&Effefts  defigh'd  by 

Nature. 

ne  Py'inc'-     ^^^^  Principle  of  Life  is  differently  feated, 

fie  of  aft',  in  fome  'tis  in  the  Roots  only  5  fo  that  cut 

hmj'eatei^. '^liQii-^  into  as  many  Pieces  as  Teafonable  one 

can,    yet  do  but  plant  thofe  Pieces  in    the 

Ground,  and  they  quickly  rife  :  This  is  in 

abundance  of  Edible  Roots  and  Flowers,  and 

amongft  the  Woody  kinds  the  Elm,  &c. 

Vi^ennt   ^. in  .Qthejs  IX  is  feated  both  in  the  Roots, 

Places  of  and  all  over  the  Trunk  and  Branches,  as  in 

Situation,  i-j^g  Vimineous  or  Willow  Kinds,  which,  if 

cut  into  ^  thoufand  Pieces,   'tis  yet  iitoof- 

fible,   morally  fpeaking,    to  kill  or  delfroy 

thiem,  except  they  are  fplit  in  the  mi^le, 

and  even  hardly  then  y  for  take  but  three 

or  four  Inches  in  length  and  plant  in  the 

Earth,   either' the  Roots   or  Branches  will 

affuredly  root  and  grow  again.  -'^ 

Iti 
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In  others,  'tis  feated  entirely  in  the  Bo-  ^^^^"^  ^^'^' 
dy.  Branches,  or  Leaves  5   and  this  is  the^^^' 
Cafe  of  many  of  our  Exotkks^  which  being 
of  a  fucculent  Nature,  and  by  putting  the 
Trunk  or  Branches,  or  the  Leaves  and  Stems, 
as  in  the  Ficiis^s^  Ceretis's^  &"c.  into  the  Ground, 
they  immediately    ftrike    root,    and  grow  5 
nay  fo  ftrong  is  the  Principle  of  Life  in  thofe, 
that  take  them  and  hang  them  up  a  confidera- 
ble  Time  without  any  Earth,    Water,  &c. 
they'll  maintain  their  Natural  Verdure,  and, 
by   their  fucculent  Quality,     this  Principle 
of  Life  itfelf  in  the  moft  admirable  man- 
ner. 

But,  generally  fpeaking,  this  Principle  of  Where  ^e^ 
Life  is  feated  exaftly  between  the  Trunk  "^'''^^^^^" 
and  the  Root,  and  this  we  obferve  to  be  the 
Place  of  its  Pofition  in  all  or  moft  of  the  Se- 
miniferous Tribe  5  for  if  we  reckon  the  Oak 
under  that  general  Title,  and  cut  the  Body 
down  near  that  Place,  'tis  odds  if  ever  it 
fhoots  again,  at  leaft  to  no  great  purpofe. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Principle  is  taken  to  berhevfe  of 
for  the  Concoftion  of  the  indigefted  Salts  that'"^  \"  ^^^^''- 
afcend  through  the  Roots,  'tis  here  fuppos*d  ^'^^'''"* 
that  they  a^imilate  the  Nature  of  the  Tree 
they  are  helping  to  form,    though  perhaps 
the  Root  may  affift  in  this  Work  likewife. 

This  being  eftablilh'd,  we  may  now  learn,  The  firfl 
that  in  the  Spring,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  begins  ^^^^-^^Z 
to  warm  the  Earth,  and  the  Rains  melt  the  ^*^^"^^' 
latent  Salts,  the  whole  Work  of  Vegetation 
is  fet  on  foot  3    'tis  then  the  Emulgent  Fi- 
bres 
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bres  feek  for  Food,  which  is  ready  prepared 
by  theCeleftial  Diftillations  juft  mentioned. 
concernhi  There  have  been  fome  who  have  afcrih'd 
Subterra-  much  to  Subtcrraneous  Fires,  as  if  that  was 
^neous  Fires.  ^^^  of  the  chief  Agents  in  this  Work,  or 
at  leaft  confpir'd  with  the  Sun,  &c.  But  this 
feems  to  be  a  Notion  too  far  fetch'd^  for 
whoever  perceiv'd  any  Heat  to  afcend  from 
thence,  what  Effeft  it  may  have  on  Fofliles 
or  Minerals,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  5 
or  in  what  Stratum  or  Bed  its  firft  Caufe  is 
iix'd,  I  have  not  learn'd  5  but  if  deep,  it  may 
be  reafonably  thought  to  have  little  Effed 
above,  or  fuch  as  is  vifible  to  the  Eye  or  tq 
Reafon. 
De^«cW  If  the  Notion  be  deduc'd  from  thofe  Kxiir 
lluum' ^^^  Heats  and  Fires  we  make  in  Hot  Beds 
and  Stoves,  upon  a  fmall  Examination  'twill 
appear  to  be  ill  grounded  :  In  the  firft  place, 
it  not  appearing  by  any  vifible  Obfervation, 
that  thefe  Subterraneous  Fires  have  the  like 
Ejffeft  in  the  Ground,  as  to  heat  it  in  any  de- 
gree adequate  to  the  meaneft  Fire  or  Hot  Bed 
we  make  3  if  that  was  the  Cafe,  we  fhould 
have  fome,  though  perhaps  but  imperfeft  Pro- 
duftions  of  Plants  in  the  Winter :  But 
this  we  are  not  to  exped  'tiir  the  Genial 
Rays  of  the  Sun  are  difplay'd,  and  'tis  there 
that  we  muft  undoubtedly  fix  our  Hypo- 
thefis.  And  this  would  be  ftill  more  demon- 
ftrable  (  and  mdeed  'tis  eafie  to  conceive  the 
Event )  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  Experiment 
oif.vaulting  or  covering  a  Tree  over,  that  the 

-A^  Rays 
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Rays  of  the  Sun  cann't  poffibly  penetrate  thro' 
upon  it  5  and  on  the  contrary,  by  an  Ele- 
vation into  a  Balcony  or  other  Building  far 
enough  from  the  reach  of  thofe  Subterra- 
neous Fires,  if  any  fuch  there  be :  But  of 
this  I  Ihall  fay  more  hereafter. 

Others  may  argue  againft  the  Sun's  being 
the  only  Agent  in  this  Cafe,  by  an  Obferva- 
tion  drawn  from  the  Snows  that  melt  fooner 
in  low  Lands  than  on  the  higheft  Hills, 
which  they  attribute  to  Subterrany  Fires  5 
if  the  Sun  be  fuch  an  Agent  as  has  been  all 
this  while  defcribing,  why  are  Snows  in  the 
Valleys  (fay  they)  melted  fooner  away,  tho' 
fo  much  more  diftant  from  the  Sun,  than 
thofe  that  fall  on  high  Grounds,  and  on  the 
tops  of  Hills  ?  But  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Height  thofe  Hills  are,  and  the  nearnefs 
of  their  Tops  to  the  fuppos'd  Local  Situa- 
tion of  the  Atmofphere  or  Region  of  Cold, 
where  the  Sun  has  lefs  Power  than  Below  5 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  help  that  the 
Springs  afford  in  this  Matter,  by  whofe  Hu- 
midity they  are  more  eafily  diiTolv'd. 

Tis  rational  to  fuppofe,  as  I  (hall  elfewhere  Any  tree 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  a  great  part  of  the/^^'"-^  '^^ 
Roots  are  form'd  under  Ground  during  the  ^^^"^^^''-^ ' 
Winter  Seafon,  there  being  always  an  Innate 
Heat  in  all  Lands,  (which  perhaps  fome  may 
ftill  attribute  to  Subterraneous  Fires)  but  I 
rather  take  it  to  be  a  Natural  V  ital  (iiality, 
or  Nitrous  Fermentation  5    fince,    were  the 
fame  Mould  elevated  confiderably  above  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  Level  of  the  Ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  fuppos'd  Subterraneous  Fires, 
'twould  certainly  work  the  fame  Eifefts,  had 
it  a  Covering  from  exceffive  Cold,  and  the 
Natural  though  weak  Glances  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Hybernial  Quarter  5  neither  will  it  much 
avail  the  Doftrine  of  Sublatent  Fires,  when 
it  is  confider'd,  that  Plants  grow  in  the  moft 
Northernly  Regions,  as  well  as  our  North- 
Walls  here,  where  the  Sun-Beams  never  come^ 
and  confequently,  as  fome  may  think,  the 
Plants  receive  no  benefit  by  it  5  but  this  is 
efFeded,  though  not  immediately  in  ic  felf, 
yet  by  its  warming  the  Air,  which  difperfeth 
it  felf  into  all,  even  the  moft  Northernly 
Climates. 
farther ^  But  to  retum  to  our  firft  Pofition  :  The 
Nat'Jrl '"  ^^^^s,  by  feeking  out  and  afluming  thofe  Salts, 
they  are  immediately,  by  the  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  Attradive  Virtue  of  the  Sun, 
drawn  upwards  to  the  Vital  Principle  5  and 
after  Concoftion,  afcend  ftill  higher  into  the 
Stem,  and  break  out  firft  in  the  Buds,  the 
Shelly  and  tendereft  part  of  the  whole  Ma- 
chine, and  they  afterwards  diffufe  themfelves 
into  the  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruits,  &c. 
that  lie  invelop'd  therein,  according  to  their 
Natural  Frame,  and  the  Diredion  of  that 
Divine  and  Superior  Being  which  at  firft 
form'd,  and  ever  fince  wifely  (by  thefe  his 
Agents)  condufted  the  whole  Courfe  of  their 
Operation. 

There 
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There  be  Thofe  who  carry  the  Matter  yet  of  the 
farther,   and  affirm.    That  there    are   three '^^/.^^f- 
kinds  of  Sap  that  afcend  from  the  Root,  (dif-  ofsap. 
fering  from  each  other  in  Rarefadion  and 
Purity )  being  the  feveral  forts  of  which  is 
composed    the   Branches,   Leaves,    Flowers, 
and  confquent  to  them  the  Fruit,  that  they 
pafs  in  different  Channels :   But  this,  I  con- 
fefs,  is  not  obvious  to  me. 

I  rather  fuppofe  'tis  all  of  one  kind,  and  Suppoid  ta 
that  it  affumes  its  proper  Office  by  a  hidden  ^^  ^'^^  ^''^' 
Inftind  in  Nature,  juft  as  it  enters  the 
Boughs  or  Branches  whereon  the  Fruit  is  to 
be,  they  being  already  formed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  by  fome  cafual  Sprouts  of  the  laft  Year  5 
or  probably,  that  it  is  rarefied  by  the  Pajlage 
through  the  Stem :  And  what  confirms  me  in 
the  Opinion  of  the  latter,  is,  that  Standard 
Trees  generally  bear  better  and  fooner  than 
Dwarfs  5  and  this  is  very  plain  in  Cherries, 
to  mention  no  more. 

For  by  the  near  fituation  of  the  Stem  to  Vncomo^- 
the  Root,  and  the  Sap  being  grofs  and  uncon-  ^ffstl!^' 
coded,  it  runs  more  into  Wood  and  Branches  5 
and  by  its  violent  Effufion,  renders  fome  of 
thofe  Trees,  whilft   young,  fo  rampant  and 
vigorous,  that  *tis  a  hard  matter  to  deal  with 
and    keep    them    in    any  tolerable  Order : 
Whilft  the  other,  by  its  long  PaiTage  through 
the  Stem,  is,  hy  the  Virtual  Influence  and 
Co-operation  of  the  Sun   and  Air,  robb'd 
of  its  Crudities,  and  thereby  the  better  dif- 
pos'd  to  frudiferous   Produdions.      And   I 

cannt 
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cann't    but  be  of   the  opinion,    that  the 
Leaves,  Flowers,   and  Fruits  are  by  Nature 
involv'd  in  the  Bud,  and  that  the  Sap  is  only 
a  fubfervient,  and  not  a  commanding,   felf- 
eflicient  Agent  in  this  Caufe,  and  that  the 
Paffages  into  the  Fruit-Branches  are  fo  ftraight 
as  not  receive  any  more  Sap  than  is  perfedly 
neceffary  for  the  Work.  But  this  may  be  more 
certainly  prov'd  by  a  Microfcopial  Obferva- 
tion  on  the  Contexture  of  the  Fruit. 
The  Sum-        More  might  be  faid  of  Fruit  5  but  that  not 
f^ary.       being  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  1  omit  it  5  but 
fhall  fum  up  together  all  that  has  been  faid  in 
this  Eflay,  QvizJ)  That  upon  the  beft  Obferva- 
tion  that  hath  been  made,  none  can  pretend  to 
have  difcover'd  any  Heat  or  Fumigation  to 
iiTue  either  from  the  Surface  or  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  adequate  to  the  meaneft  artificial  Fire, 
and  that  confequently  'tis  not  fubterraneous 
Fires  that  are  any-ways  concerned  in  Vegeta- 
tion or  the  Growth  of  Plants  3  but  that  the 
Sun  is  the  Principle,  and  therefore,  by  way 
of  Analogy,  call'd  the  fii^-^^r,  and  the  £'^rr^ 
the  Mother^  while  the  Rain  and  Jir  are  necef- 
fary Co-efficients  in  this  furprizing  Work. 
TheVfesof     And  from  this  plain  Eflay,  may  be  gather- 
thH  Ejfay.  ^j  ^  j^g  Timcs  and  Seafons  when  Nature  wants 
our  AflTiftance  5  for  *tis  in  Gardening,  doubt- 
lefs,  as  in  any  other  cafe  where  Perfons  never 
execute  a   Precept  willingly,   without  they 
know   the  Reafon  why,  and   the  immediate 
Danger,  that  attend  the  Negleft. 

To. 
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To  apply  it  particularly  to  this  :  The  ^^  ^j^^ 
Gardener  that  does  not  know  that  if  he  ^^  ^°^^* 
covers  not  the  Foot  of  his  new-planted  Tree 
very  deep,  in  March^  or  in  the  Extremity 
of  Winter,  he  endangers  the  Lofs  of  it  bv 
the  piercing  Winds,  is  doubtlefsnot  very  feli- 
citous about  the  doing  it,  let  his  Commands 
be  what  they  will.  And  indeed,  this  is  what 
is  not  much  confider'd  or  known  amongft  too 
many,  to  the  great  Difadvantage  of  all  new- 
planted  Plantations.  And  with  this  I  fhall 
conclude  what  I  had  to  fay  as  to  the  Progrefs 
of  Roots  in  the  Ground,  and  the  Afcenfion 
of  Sap  in  the  Growth,  Procerity,  and  Ferti- 
lity of  Trees. 

What  becomes  of  this  Sap  in  the  Winter,  Concemv?^ 
and  how  the  Tree  is  difpos'd  for  its  next  J.JS' 
Year's  Work,  (hall  next  be  enquired  into.        into  th^ 

It  has  been  the  common,  and,  without  ^''^^'^' 
doubt,  the  erroneous  Opinion  of  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  fome  modern  Philofophers,  That  at 
the  Termination  of  the  Year,  the  Sap  defcends 
into  the  Roots,  and  there  lies  dormant  all  the 
Winter,  'till  the  Heat  of  the  Spring  draws  it 
up  again  ^  while  others  maintain  a  Circula- 
tion of  Sap  in  Trees,  as  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Bodies  of  Animals. 

Againft  the  firft,  it  has  been  obferv'd,  That  Vid,qixm- 
taking;  a  Limb  or  Boueh  in  the  depth  of  Win-  ^j"^-"''^^.; 
ter,  at  a  time  when  one  wou  d  tnmk  the  bap  his  Com- 
was  in  its  grand  Repofe,  and  cutting  off  any  p^^^ac  Gar- 
part  of  the  Tree,  commit  it  but  to  the  Fire,  "^'^^^^ 
Vol.   I  M  and 
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and  the  Sap  will  run  out  at  both  ends,  by 
the  fcice  of  the  Heat^  which  plainly  de- 
monftrates  that  the  Sap  is  not  gone  down  into 
the  Roots :  Or,  fuppofing  that  not  plain  e- 
nough.  Where,  in  the  Roots,  is  to  be  found 
a  Receiver  capable  to  contain  the  defcending 
Sap,  full  enough  'tis  probable  already  of  the 
Sap  that  belongs  to  themfelves  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  ask'd  how  this  Pro- 
cefs is  ftopt  >     To  which  I  anfwer,  By  the 
Coldnefs  and  Frigidity  of  the  x\ir  5  for  the 
Sap  in  moft  Trees  being  a  thin  Fluid,  accord- 
ing to  the  Courfc  of  Nature,  by  the  leaft  De- 
clenfion  of  the  Sun,  is  eafily  affaird  and  ftopt : 
And  what  makes  Holly,  Yew,  and  all  other 
Greens  the  contrary,  is  the  ftrength  of  tho 
Vifcous  and  other  Glutinous  and  Gummy 
Qualities  of  their  Sap,  by  which  they  retain 
their  Leaves  all  the  VVi^ter  5  and  if  a  Httle 
flieker'd,   will   make  ^  fmaU   appearance  of 
ihpoting,  tho'   not  to   much   purpofe  :    Be- 
fides,  the  Wood  is  more  tough  in  its  Nature  5 
10  that  the  Leaves  adhere  the  firmer,  being 
tied,  as  It  were,  by  Strings  to  the  Boughs: 
W^iile   the  other  kinds  of  Trees  are  more 
fragile  and  brittle,  the  Sap  thin,  and  confe- 
quently.  jthe_  Leaves  deiidious  upon  the  leaft 
approach  of  Cold  in  Winter. 
Cmcrnin^       To  theotli^r^  i  mean  Circulation,  as  in 
tbecinu^  Animals,  I  am  as  much  to  feek,  in  the  parity 
theZpi  of  ^^^k^.  v^'hy  it  fi^^Quld  be,  as  the  Method 
Trees,       by  whicii  'tis  effeded. .  Tis  certain,  the  Na- 
tural Meclianifm  of  the  Body  requires  Exten- 
.,    '      *  fion. 
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lion,  (under  which  may  be  well  accounted 
that  feall  Height  to  which  the  talleft  of 
Animals  advance)  and  fo  confequently  the 
Blood  is  employ'd  about  no  other  fervice. 
But  a  Tree  requires  an  unlimitted  Procera- 
tion  3  and  'tis  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  Na- 
ture employs  all  her  Force  to  that  End. 

And  as  for  the  Swelling  or  Extenfion  of^^^^«y?^^« 
Trees,  it  is  obvious  to  proceed  from  the  EfFu- 
lion  of  the  Sap  from  the  Heart  of  the  Tree 
through  the  Pores,  which  infenfibly  dilates 
and  fwells  the  whole,  by  the  accumulation 
of  Circle  upon  Circle,  which  are  the  annual 
Gradations,  plain  enough  to  be  feen  by  any 
one  that  cuts  the  Branch,  Bough,  or  Trunk 
oi  a  Tree  a-crofs. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  Sun  a  parties. 
has  a  very  great  Influence,  fince  the  Annual  ^^^^ff/iy 
Circles  which  are  on  that  fide  next  th^  Sun  ths'kL 
are   much  larger  than  thofe  dn  the  North  5 
and  'tis  reported,  that  a  foreign  Prince  having 
once  loft  himfelf  a  Hunting  in  a  great  Foreft^ 
was  fet  right  by  that  Obfervation. 

I  hope  I  have  now  fufficiently  prov'd  that  CmcUfwiu 
there  is  no  Defcenfion  or  Circulation  in  Sap, 
notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  by  Others 
on  that  Subjeft. 

Yet  how  plain  foever  it  may  appear  ag^aitlft  ^«  obx- 
the   Defcenfion  of  the  Sap,  I  have  feen  an^^'!;^,f" 
Inftance   in  Buckinghamfiire,  w^hich  helps  to 
confirm  that  Opinion  5  which  I  fliail  there- 
fore Anfwer,  and  then  have  done  :  It  is  of 
M  2  a  Jep-^ 
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a  Jejfamine  that  was  grafted  with  a  Strip*d 
one  of  the  fame  fort  about  two  or  three  Foot 
above  the  Ground  5  and  fome  Years  after,  the 
fame  Stripes  did  not  only  appear  above,  but 
alfo  in  many  Branches  that  were  a  confider- 
able  deal  under  the  grafting  place  :  But  this  I 
rather  fuppofe  to  be  by  a  recoiling  or  retiring 
of  the  Sap,  which  in  this  Tree  is  thinner 
than  in  any  other  :  And  that  it  does  thus  re- 
tire or  fink  towards  the  Vital  Principle,  as 
the  Blood  in  the  Body  of  a  frighted  Animal 
retires  towards  the  Heart,  is  plain  5  for  that 
the  Tops  of  this  Tree  die  more  than  other 
Trees  do,  by  being  left  deftitute  of  Sap  in 
the  Hybernial  Quarters. 

And  in  all  the  Obfervations  that  I  have 
made,  I  have  not  feen  the  like  in  any  other 
Tree,  but  in  fome  Strip  d  Hollies  that  were 
budded  dole  to  the  Ground  5  but  this  was 
not  plain  enough  to  caft  this  Opinion,  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  Strip'd,  but  Yellow, 
which  may  be  by  fome  Defed  or  rather  Sport 
in  Nature,  and  fo  likewife  might  the  firft 
Example  be. 

To  what  has  ,been  faid  already  on  Fege- 
iatioii^  I  Ihali  fubjoin  fome  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Obfervation  of  that  Ingenious  Au- 
thor before  mentioned,  which  has  more 
weighs  IP  it  than  any  thing  a  private  Perfon 
can  fay,  and  will  fpread  thofe  ingenious 
ihoughts  more  univerfally  among  Gjr^/^7z^r^ 
which  is  at  prefeiit  very  much  wanted  ^  for 
which  leafon,  I  hope  J  ihaji  be  excus'd  of 

Plagiarifm, 
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Plagiarifm,  fince  the  A6ls  of  that  Society  are 
defign'd  for  Publick  Ufe  5  his  Theme  was 
indeed  at  firft  concerning  Water,  but  his 
Conclufions  are  of  a  mix'd  nature ,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  brought  under  this 
Head. 

In  Plants  of  the  farne  kind,  the  lefs  they  ohfetv, 
are  in  Bulk,  the  f?naller  the  Quantity  of  the 
Fluid  Mafs  in  vohich  they  are  Jet  is  drawn  ofx^ 
the  Difpendium  of  it^   vohere  the  Mafs  is  of 
equal  Thicknefs^   bei?i^  pretty   nearly  propor- 
tioned to  the  Bulk  of  the  Plant.     Thus  that 
in  the  Glafs  marked  A,  p.  120,    the  which 
weighed  only  27  grains,  drew  oiF  but  2558 
grains  of  the  Fluid  ^  and  that  in  B,  which 
weighed  only  28  -^,  took  up  but  3004  grains  -^ 
whereas   that  in  H,   which  weighed    127 
grains,  fpent    141 90  grains   of  the  Liquid 
Mafs. 

The  Water  feems  to  afcend  up  the  Tejfels 
of  Plants  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  up  a 
Filter  5  and  'tis  no  great  wonder  that  a  larger 
Filter  fhould  draw  off  more  Water  than  a 
leffer  3  or  that  a  Plant  that  has  ?/iore  and 
larger  Veffels  fhould  take  up  a  greater  Ihare 
of  the  Fluid  in  which  'tis  fet,  than  one  that 
has  fencer  and  jmaller  ones  can.  Nor  do  I 
note  this  as  a  thing  very  confiderable  in  itfelf, 
but  chiefly  in  regard  to  what  I  am  about  .to 
offer  beneath  5  and  that  it  may  be  feen  that 
in  my  other  Collations  of  Things^  I  made  due 
Allowance  for  this  Difference. 

*M  3  2.  The 
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cbferv.  2.      2.  Tbe  much  greatejl  -part  of  the  Fluid Mafs 
that  is  thus  drawn  off^  and  conveyed  into  the 
Plants^  does  not  fettle  or  abide  there ^  hutpaf- 
fes  thro*  the  Fores  of  them^  and  exhales  up  int9 
the  Atmofphere.     That  the  Water^  in  thefe 
Experiments,  afcended  only  through  the  VeffeU 
of  the  Plants^  is  certain.   The  Glajfes  F  and  G, 
that  had  no  Plants  in  them,  though  difpos'd 
of  in  like  manner  as  the  reji,  remain'd,  at  the 
end  of  the  Experiment,  as  at  firft,    and  none 
of  the  Water  was  gone  off :    And  that  the 
greateft  part  of  it  flies  off  from  the  Flaiit  into 
the  Atrnofphere  is  as  certain.     The  leaft  Pro-r 
portion  of  the   Water  expended  was  to  the 
Ji/grneiit  of  the  Plant  ^  as  46  or  50  to  i.    And 
in  fome  tlie  Weight  of  the  Water  drawn  off 
was  ICO,  2GO,  nay,  in  one  above  700  times 
as  much  as  the  Plant  had  received  of  Addi- 
tion. 

This  fo  continual  an  Fmijjion  and  Detach- 
mnt  of  JVater,  in  fo  great  Plenty  from  the 
Parts  of  Plants^  affords  us  a  manifold  Reafon 
why  Co'tntries  that  akound  with  Trees  and  the 
larger  Vegetahles  efpecially,  fhould  be  very 
obnoxious  to  Bamps^  great  Humdity  in  the 
//nr^  and  more  frequent  Rains,  than  others 
that  are  more  open  and  free.  The  great  Moi" 
jlure  m  the  Air  was  a  mighty  Inconvenience 
and  Annoyance  to  thofe  who  firft  fettled  m 
America  ^  which  at  that  time  was  much  overt 
grown  with  Woods  and  Groves :  But  as  thefe 
were  burnt  aixl;  dejh'oyed,  to  make  way  for 
Habitation  and  Culture  of  the  Earth,  the  Air 

mended 
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mended  and  cleared  up  apace,  changing  into  a 
Temper  much  more  dry  and  [erene  than  before. 

Nor  does  this  Humidity  go  ofF  pire  and 
alone^     but    ufually   bears    forth    with    it 
many  Parts  of  the  fa?ne  "Nature  with  thofe 
whereof  the  Plant  through  which  it  pafles 
confifts.     The  Crajfer  indeed  are  not  fo  ea- 
fily  borne  up  into  the  Atmofphere,  but  ^re  ufu- 
ally depofited  on  the  Surface  of  the  Flowers, 
Leaves^  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants.   Hence 
come  our  Manna\    our  Honies^  and  other 
Gumvious  Exudations  of  Vegetables  :    But  the 
finer  and  lighter  Parts  are  with  greater  Eafe 
fent  up  into  the  Atmofphere.     Thence  they 
are  conveyed  to  our  Organs  of  Smell,  by  the 
Air  we  draw  in  Refpiraiion^  and  are  pleafant 
or  offenfive^  beneficent  or  injurious  to  us,  ac- 
cording to   the  Nature  of  the  Plants  from 
whence  they  arife.      And  fince   tbefe   owe 
their  Rife  to  the  Water  that  afcends  out  of 
the  Earth  through  the  Bodies  of  Plants,  we 
cannot  but  be  far  to  feek  for  the  Caufe  why 
tbey  are  more  numerous  in  the  Air,  and  we 
find  a  greater  Quantity  of  Odours  exhaling 
from  Vegetables  in  vparm,  humid  Seafons,  than 
in  any  other  whatever. 

3.  A  great  Part  of  the  Terreftrial  Matter  obferv.  3, 
that  is  mix'd  mth  the  Water,  afcends  up  into 
the  Plant,  as  well  as  the  Water.  There  was 
much  more  Terreftrial  Matter  at  the  end  of  ■ 
the  Experiment,  in  the  Water  of  the  Glaffes  F 
andG,  ^.  123,  that  had  no  Plants  in  them^ 
than  in  thofe  that  had  Plants,  The  Garden 
•^'^  M  4  Mould 
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Mould  diffolved  in  the  GlafTes  K  and  L,  ^.  1 2  5, 
1 26,  was  confiderably  diminifl/d  and  carried off^: 
Nay,    the  Terrefirial  and  Vegetable   Matter 
was  borne  up  in  the  Tubes  filled  with  Sand^ 
Cotton^  dec.  and  in  that  Quantity  as  to  be 
evident  even  to  Senfe.     And  the  Bodies  in  the 
Cavities  of  the  other  Tubes  that  had  their 
lower  Ends  immersed  in  Water  wherein  Saf- 
fron^ Cochineal^  6cc.  had  been  infus'd,  were 
^ting'dwithTellonf,  Purple,  5cc. 
Sea-Plants      ^f  ^  ^^Y  ^e  permitted  to  look  Abroad  a 
t ake up  Ml- \K^hilQ,  towsLvds  ouv  Sb Ore s  and  Parts  whh'm 
"'''*/^'^^^"  the  Verge  of  the  Sea,  thefe  will  prefent  us 
with  a  large  Scene  of  Plants^   that,    along 
with  the  Vegetable,  take  up  into  them  7neer 
Mineral   Matter    alfo    in   great   Abundance: 
Such  are  our  Sea-PiirJIains,  the  feveral  forts 
of  ,Jiga*s^    of  Sampires^    and   other  Marine 
Plants.      Thefe    contain    Conwwn    Sea-Salt^ 
which  is  all  one  with  (htFoffil^  in  fuch  P/^tz/j', 
as  not.'OnIy  to  be  plainly  diftinguiili'd  on  the 
Palate,  but  may  be  drawn  forth  of  them  in 
conjiderahle  Quantity.     Nay,  there  want  not 
ri?cj^  who  affirm  there  are  Plants  found  that 
wijl  yield  l>!itre  and  other  Mineral  Salts  5  of 
which  indeed  I  am  not  fo  far  fatisfied  that  I 
can  depend  on  the  Thing,  and  therefore. give 
this  (^nly  asan  Hint  for  Enquiry.      .;^^  i\  "^  . 

-Xp^go  pn  with  the  Vegetable  Matter  .v  How 
apt[%nd  how  much  difpofed  this,  being  fo  very 
'Jine^ind  light,  is  to  attend  Water  in  alj  its 
MpfiDnSy  and  follow  it  into  .each  of  its  Recejfes^ 
mu^Tidfo^^  not  only  fjcptp  the  Injtances  above 
V\«dil  alledged, 
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alledged,  but  many  others.     Percolate  \t  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable  3  fiiter  it  with  ne-  - 
verfo  many  Filtrations,  yet  fome  Terreftrial 
Matter  will  remain.  'Tis  true,  the  Fluid  will 
be  thinner  every  time  than  other,  and  more 
difengag'd   of  the  faid   Matter,     but  never 
wholly  free  and  clear.     I  have  filtred  Water 
through  feveral  wholly  free  and  clear  Sheets 
of  thick  taper  5  and  after  that,  through  very 
clofe  fine  Cloth  twelve  times  doubled  5   nay,  I 
have  done  this  over  and  over,    and  yet  a  con- 
fiderable  Quantity  of  this  Matter  difcover*d 
itfelf  in  the  Water,    after  all.    Now  if  it 
thus  pafs  Interjlices^  that  are  iovtxy  fmall  and 
fine^  along  with  the  Water,  'tis  the  lefsftrange 
it  fhould  attend  it  in  its  Paflage  through  the 
BuEls  anft  VeJJels  of  Plants.     'Tis  true,  fil- 
tering and  difiilling  of  Water  intercepts  and 
makes  it  quit  fome  of  the  Earthy  Matter  it 
was  before  impregnated  withal  5    but  then 
that  which  continues  with  the  Water  after  this,f 
is/7z^and  light ^  and  fuch  confequently  as  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  fit  for  the  Growth  and  l^ou- 
ripment  of  Vegetables.     And  this  is  the  Cafe 
of  Rain-Water.     The  Quantity  of  Terrejirial 
Matter  it  bears  up  into  the  Atmofphere  is  not 
great  5  but  that  which  it  does  bear  up  is  main- 
ly of  that  light  kind  oi  Vegetable  Matter,  and 
that  too  perfedly  dijjolved,  and  reduced  to 
fingle  Corpufcles,  all  fit  to  enter  the  Tubules 
and  Veflels  of  Plants.    On  which  account 
'tis  that  this  Water  is  fo  ycry  fertile  ^ndproli- 
fick 

The 
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The  Reafon  why,  in  this  Prepofition^  I  fay, 
only  a  great  part  of  the  Terreftrial  Matter 
that  is  mix'd  with  the  Water  afcends  up  with 
it  into  the  Plants  is,  becaufe  all  of  it  cannot. 
The  Mineral  Matter  is  a  great  deal  of  it  not 
only  ^rofs  and  ponderous^  but  fcabrous  and 
inflexible  ^  and  fo  not  difpos'd  to  enter  the 
Pores  of  the  Roots :  And  a  great  many  of 
the yfor^/^  Vegetable  Particles,  by  degrees,  iinite 
and  form  fome  of  them  fraall  Clods  or  Molecu- 
I  Ay  fuch  as  thofe  mentioned  in  H,  K,  and  L, 
/.  124,  125, 126,  flicking  to  the  Extremities 
of  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants. 

Others  of  them  intangle  in  a  loofer  maimer^ 
and  form  the  Nubecula  and  green  Bodies^  fo 
commonly  obferved  mjiagnant  Water.  Tbefe^ 
when  thus  co?ijoin'd^  are  too  big  to  enter  the 
Poresy  or  afcend  up  the  J^ejfels  of  Plants, 
which  fagfy  they  might  have  done.  They 
who  are  converfant  in  Agriculture  will  eafily 
fubfcribe  to  this.  They  are  well  aware,  that, 
be  their  Earth  never  fo  rich^  fo  gocd^  and  fo 
jit  for  the  Production  of  Corn  or  other  Vege^ 
tables,  litfle  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  the  Parts 
of  it  be  feparated  and  loofe^  'Tis  on  this  -ac- 
count they  beftow  the  Pains  they  do  in  Cul- 
ture of  ir,  in  T)iggi'ng^  Ploughing^  Harrowing^ 
and  Breaking  of  the  Clodded  Lumps  of  Earth. 
'Tis  the  fame  way  x\i?it  Sea-Salt^  Nitr^,  and 
o^her  Salts,-  promote  Vegetation.  I  am  forry 
I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
Learned  Gentkmen^  who  imagine  ¥litre  to  be 
ejjential  to  Plants^    and  that  nothing  m  tht 

Vege- 
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Vegetahle  Kingdom  is  tranfafted  without  it. 
By  all  the  Triah  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
the  Thing  is  quite  othervpife  5  and  when  con- 
tiguous to  the  Planty  it  rather  deftroys  than 
nourifhes  it :  But  this,  Nitre  and  other  Salts 
certainly  do  3  they  loofen  the  Eartb,  andy^- 
parate  the  concreted  Parts  of  it,  by  that  means 
fitting  and  difpofing  them  to  be  ajjimed  by 
the  Water^  and  carried  up  into  the;  Seed  or 
Plant  for  its  Formation  and  Augment.  There's 
no  Man  butmuft  obf^ve  how  apt  2M  forts  of 
Salts  ZTQ  to  be  wrought  upon  by  Moijlure  5 
how  eafily  they  liquate  and  run  with  it$ 
and  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  have 
deferted  the  Lumps  wherewith  they  were 
incorporated,  thjofe  muft  moulder  imme- 
diately, and  fall  afunder  of  courfe.  The 
hardeft  Stone  we  meet  with,  if  it  happen, 
as  frequently  it  does,  to  have  any  fort  of 
Salt  intermix'd  with  the  Sand  of  which  it 
confifts,  upon  being  expos'd  to  an  bumid  Air^ 
in  a  fliort  time  diffolves  and  crumbles  all  to 
pieces  5  and  much  more  will  Clodded  Earth  or 
Clay^  which  is  not  of  near  fo  compaEt  and 
folid  a  Confiitution  as  Stone  is.  Thtftme  way 
likewife  is  Lime  ferviceable  in  this  Affair. 
The  Husbandmen  fay  of  it,  tliat  it  does  not 
fatten^  but  only  mellows  the  Ground.  By 
which  they  mean,  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  thing  in  itfelf  that  is  of  ihQ  fame  Nature 
with  the  Vegetable  Mouldy  or  afford  any  Mat- 
ter fit  for  the  Formation  of  Plants^  but  meerly 
f of  tens  and  relaxes  the  Earth -^  by  that  means 
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rendering    it  more  capable  of  entring  the 
Seeds  and  Vegetables  fet  in  it,    in  order  to 
their  Nouripment,    than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been.    The  Properties  of  Lime  are  well 
known,  and  how  apt  it  is  to  be  put  into 
Ferment  and  Commotion  by  Water.    Nor  can 
fuch  Cornmotion  ever  happpen  when  Lime  is 
mix'd  with  Earthy  however  hard  and  clodded 
that  may  be,   without  opening  and  loofening 
of  it. 
obferv.  4.     4.  The  Plant  is  more  or  lefs  noiirip^d  and 
Plants grom  augmented,  in  Proportion  as  the  Water  in  vohich 
^\%he^e^^u    fi^^^^  ^077^^2715  a  greater  orfmaller  quantity 
more  Vhfsof  proper  Terreftrial  Matter  in  it.    The  Truth 
Terreflriai  of  this  Propofition  is  fo  eminently  difcernible 
Matter  ^«  through  ^  the  r^hok   Procefs  of  thefe  Trials, 
that  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.     The 
Mint  in  the  Glafs  C  was  of  much  the  fame 
Biilk  and  Weight  with  thofe  in  A  and  B.    But 
the  Water^  in  which  that  was,  being  River- 
Water,  which  was  apparently  ftored  more  co- 
pioufly   with    Terrefirial    Matter  than    the 
Spring  or  Rain-Water,   wherein  they  flood, 
were  3  it  had  thriven  to  almoft  douhle  the  Bulk 
that  either  of  them  had  5  and  with  a  lefs  Ex- 
pence  of  Water  too.     So  likewife  the  Mint 
in  L,^.  126,  in  whofe  Water  was  diflblved  a 
fmall  quantity  of  good  Garden  Mould,  tho' 
it  had  the  Difad vantage  (^)  to  be  lefs  when 
lirft  fet,  than  either  of  the  Mints  in  H,  or  1, 
p.  1 24, 12  5j  whofe  Water  was  the  very  fame 
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with  this  in  L,  f.  126,  but  had  none  of  that 
£7r/)&  ijiix'd  with  it  3  yet,  in  a  (hort  time  the 
flant  not  only  overtook,  but  much  out-fiript 
thofe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Experim.ent  was 
very  confiderably  hgger  and  heavier  than  ei- 
ther of  them.  In  like  manner,  the  Mint 
in  N,  ^.  127,  tho'  lefs  at  the  beginning  than 
that  in  M,  being  fet  in  that  thick,  turbid,  /<?- 
culent  Water,  that  remained  behind,  after 
that  wherein  M,  p.  127,  was  placed,  was 
difiiird  off,  had  in  fine  more  than  douhVd  its 
Original  Weight  and  Bulk,  and  received  a- 
bove  twice  the  additional  Encreafe  than^i?^^^  in 
M,  which  Hood  in  iht  thinner  diftiirdJFater^ 
had  done  5  and,  which  is  not  lefs  confidera- 
ble,  had  not  drawn  off  half  the  Quantity  of 
Water  th^t  thathsidi. 

Why,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  I 
limit  the  Proportion  of  the  Augment  of  the 
Tlant  to  the  Quantity  oi  proper  TtvxtHndi 
Matter  in  the  Water,  is,  becaufe  all,  even 
the  Vegetable  Matter,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Mineral^  is  not  proper  for  the  Nourifliment 
of  every  Plant,  There  may  be,  and  doubtlefs 
are,  fo7/ie  Parts  in  different  Species  of  Plants, 
that  may  be  much  alike,  and  fo  owe  their 
fupply  to  xht  {^mt  com?non  Matter:  But 'tis 
plain  all  cannot.  And  there  are  other  Parts 
io  differing^  that  'tis  no-ways  credible  they 
fhould  be  form'd  all  out  of  the  fame  fort  of 
Corpufcles.  So  far  from  it,  that  there  want 
not  good  Indications,  as  we  fliall  fee  by  and 
by,  that  every  Kind  of  Vegetable  requires  a 
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feculiar  ^TiA  fpecifick  Matter  iot  mFdrmatiofi 
and  Nourifment.  Yea,  each  Part  of  thtfam 
Vegetable  does  fo  :  And  there  are  very  maTiy 
and  different  Ingredients  go  to  the  Compofttion 
of  the  fame  individual  Plant.  If  therefore 
the  Soil^  wherein  any  Vegetable  or  Seed  is 
planted,  contains  all  or  ^57^7?  of  thefe  Ingredi- 
ents^ and  thofe  in  due  quantity^  'twill  groV9 
and  thrive  there  :  Otherwife  'twill  not.  If 
there  be  not  as  many  forts  of  Corpufcles  as 
are  requifite  for  the  Conftitiition  of  the  main 
and  more  ejfential  Parts  of  the  Plants  *twill 
7/0/  profper  at  all.  If  there  be  thefe^  and 
not  in  fufficient  Plenty^  'twill  ftarve,  and  ne- 
ver arrive  to  its  Natural  Statute :  Or  if  there 
be  any  the  lefs  Tiecejfary  and  efjential  Corpti-^ 
fcles  wanting,  there  will  be  fome  Failure  in 
the  Plant:  'Twill  be  defedive  in  Tajie,  in 
Smell,  in  Colour^  or  fome  other  way.  But 
tho'  aTraS  of  Land  may  happen  not  to  con- 
tain Matter  proper  for  the  Conjtitution  of 
fome  one  ^^c///rjr  kind  of  Plant -^  yet  it  may 
for  feveral(7r^5n,  and  thofe  much  differing 
amongft  themfelves.  The  Vegetative  Parti* 
desalt  commix' d  and  blended  in  the  Eart/?^ 
wqth  all  the  diverfity  and  variety^  as  well  as 
ail  the  uncertainty  conceivable.  1  have  given 
fome  Intimations  of  this  elfewhere^  (^)  and 
fhall  not  repeat  them  here-^  but  hope  in  due 
time  to  put  them  into  a  much  better  light 
than  that  they  there  ftand  in. 
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It  is  not  poffible  to  imagine  how  one^  uni* 
form^  homogeneous  Matter^  having  its  Princi^ 
ciples  or  Original  Parts  of  all  the  fame  Sub- 
fiance^  Conjiitiition^  Magnitudes,  Figure^  and 
Gravity^  fhouid  ever  conftitute  Bodies  fo  e- 
gregioufly  unlike^  in  all  tbofe  refpe9s  as  Ve- 
getables of  different  Kinds  are  y  nay,  even  as 
the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Vegetable. 
That  ^one  fhouid  carry  a  Refinous^  another  a 
Milkj/,  a  third  a  Tellow^  a  fourth  a  Red  Juice ^ 
in  its  ?^(?iw5 ;  One  afford  a  Fragrant^  another 
an  Offenfive  Smell :  One  be  Sweet  to  the  Tajie^ 
another  Bitter^  Acid,  Acerb^  Auflere^  &c.  that 
one  ftiould  be  'Souriflmg^  another  Poifonoud^ 
one  Purging,  another  Afiringent:  In  brief, 
that  there  fhouid  be  that  vafl  Difference  in 
them  in  their  feveral  Conjiitutions^  Makes, 
Properties^  and  EffeBs^  and  yet  all  arife  from 
the  very  favie  fort  of  Matter  5  would  be 
very  Jirange.,  And,  to  note  that  by  and  by, 
this  Argument  makes  equally  ftrong  againfl 
thofe  who  fuppofe  ?neer  Water  the  Matter  out 
of  which  all  Bodies  are  forrn'd. 

The  Cataputia  in  the  Glafs  E,  p.  127^  re- 
ceived but  very  little  Encreafe,  only  Three 
Grains  and  a  half  all  the  while  it  flood, 
tho'  2501  Grains  of  Water  were  fpent  up- 
on it.  I  will  not  fay  the  Reafon  was  be- 
caufe  that  Water  did  not  contain  in  it  Mat- 
ter fit  and  proper  for  the  Nourifliment  of 
that  peculiar  and  remarkable  Plant :  No,  it 
may  be  the  Water  was  not  a  proper  Medium 
for  it  to  grow  in  5  and  we  know  there  are 

very 
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very  many  Plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  it. 
Too  much  of  that  Liquor,  in  fome  Plants, 
may  probably  hurry  the  terrejirial  Matter 
thorough  their  T^eff^els  too  faft  for  them  to 
arrefi  and  lay  hold  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
"'tis  moft  certain  there  are  peculiar  Soils  that 
fuit  particular  Plants.  In  England^  Cherries 
^re  obferv'd  to  fucceed  beft  in  Kent^  Apples 
in  HerefordJJnre^  Saffron  in  Cambridgejlnre^ 
Woad'm  two  or  three  of  our  Midland  Coun- 
ties^ ^ni  Teazles  in  SoTnerfetJInre.  This  is  an 
Obfervation  that  hath  held  in  all  Parts,  and 
indeed  in  all  Ages  of  the  World.  The  nioft 
ancient  Writers  of  Hufbandry  Qi)  took  no- 
tice of  it  5  and  are  not  wanting  in  their  Rules 
for  making  choice  of  Soils  fuited  to  the  Na- 
ture of  each  kind  of  Vegetable  they  thought 
valuable  or  vporth  propagating. 

But,  which  is  a  farther  Prc?^/ of  what  I  am 
here  endeavouring  to  advance.  That  5(?i/  that 
is  once  proper  and  fit  for  the  Produdion  of 
fome  one  fort  of  Vegetable,  does  not  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  fo.  No,  in  traBofTime  it  lofes 
that  Property  ^  but  fooner  in  fo?ne  Lands, 
i^luA  later  in  other.  This  is  what  all  who 
are  converfant  in  thefe  Things  know  very 
well.  If  Wheat,  for  Example,  be  fown  upon 
a  Trad  of  Land  that  is  proper  for  that  Grain, 
the  firfi  Crop  will  fucceed  very  well,  and  per- 
haps tht  fecond,  and  the  thirdy  as  long  as  the 
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Ground  is  in  Hearty  (as  the  Farmers  fpeak :  ) 
But  in  a  fdw  Tears  'twill  produce  no  ?iwre^  if 
lowed  with  that  Corn,  Some  other  Grain  indeed 
it  may^  as  Barley :  And  after  this  has  been  fown 
fo  often  that  the  Land  can  bring  forth  no  more 
of  the  fame  5  it  may  afterwards  yield  good 
Oats^  and  perhaps  Veafe  after  them.  At 
length  'twill  become  harren  ^  the  Vegetative 
Matter  that  at  firft  it  abounded  withal,  being 
educed  forth  of  it  by  thofe  fuccejfive  Crops^ 
and  molt  of  it  borne  of.  Each  Jort  oi  Grain 
takes  forth  that  peculiar  Matter  that  is  proper 
for  its  ovim  Nourijlment.  Firft,  the  t^^heat 
draws  off  thofe  Particles  that  fuit  the  Body 
of  that  Plant  5  the  reft  lying  all  quiet  and 
2indiJlurVd  the  while.  And  when  the  Earth 
has  yielded  up  all  them,  thofe  that  are  pro- 
per for  Barley^  a  different  Grain^  remain 
Jim  behind,  'till  the  fuccejfive  Crops  of  that 
Corn  fetch  them  forth  too.  And  fo  the  Oats^ 
and  Peafe^  in  their  turn  ^  'till,  in  fine,  all  is 
carried  off  and  the  Earth,  in  great  meafure, 
drai7i^d  of  that  fort  of  Matter. 

After  all  which,  that  very  TraEt  of  Land 
may  be  brought  to  produce  another  Series  of 
the  fame  Vegetables  ^  but  never  *till  'tis  fup- 
plied  with  a  new  Fund  of  Matter,  of  like  fort 
y/ith  that  it  at  firft  contain  d.  This  S'K^jt^/y 
is  made  fever al  ways  5  by  the  Ground's  lying 
Fallow  for  fome  time,  'till  the  Rain  has 
pour'd  down  a  frefl)  Stock  upon  it,  or  by  the 
Tiller^  Care  in  Manurmg  of  it.  And  for 
farther  Evidence  that  this  Supply  is  in  reality 
Vol.  I,  N  of 
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of  like  fort ^  we  need  only  reflex  a- while  upon 
thofe  Mamtres  that  are  found  by  conftant 
Experience  beft  to  promote  Vegitation^  and 
the  Fniitfuhefs  of  the  Earth.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  either  parts  o{  Vegetables^  or  of  4m^ 
mals^  which  indeed  either  derive  their  own 
T<loimJlment  immediately  from  Vegitabk  Bo- 
dies^ or  from  other  Animals  that  do  fo.  In 
particular,  the  Bloody  Urine^  and  Excrements 
of  Animals^  Shavings  of  Horns  and  of  Hoofs^ 
Hair,  Wooll,  Feathers^  Calcind  Shells^  Lees 
of  Wine,  and  of  Beer,  Afies  of  all  forts  of 
Vegetable  Bodies,  Leaves,  Straw^  Roots,  and 
Stubble^  turn'd  into  the  Earth  by  ploughing  or 
otherwife,  to  rot  and  diffolve  there :  Thefe, 
I  fay,  are  our  beft  Manures  5  and  being  Vege-- 
table  Subjiances,  when  refunded  back  again 
into  the  Earthy  ferve  for  the  Formation  of 
ether  like  Bodies. 

Not  wholly  to  confine  our  Thoughts  to 
the  Fields,  let  us  look  a-while  into  our 
Gardens,  where  we  fhall  meet  with  ftill  far- 
ther Coiifirinations  of  the  fame  thing.  The 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs  cultivated  in  thefe^ 
after  they  have  continued  in  one  Station  'till 
they  have  derived  thence  the  greater  part  of 
the  Matter  fit  for  their  Augment,  will  decay 
and  degenerate,  unlefs  either  frep  Earthy  or 
fome  fit  Manure,  be  applied  unto  them.  'Tis 
true,  they  may  maintain  themfelves  there  for 
feme  time,  by  fending  forth  Roots  farther  and 
farther  to  a  great  extent  all  round,  to  fetch  in 
more  remote  Frovifion^  but  at  laft  all  will  fail, 
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and  they  muft  either  have  a  frejl)  fuppiy 
brought  to  them,  or  they  themjelves  be  re- 
moved and  tranfpl anted  to  fome  Place  better 
furnified  with  Matter  for  their  Suhfiftence, 
And  accordingly  Gardeners  obferve,  That 
tlants  that  h^vcjiood  a  great  while  in  a  P/^^^, 
have  longer  Roots  than  ufual  5  part  of  which 
they  a//  of  when  they  tranfplant  the?n  to  a 
/r^;  &i/,  as  now  not  of  any  farther  life  to 
them.  All  thefe  Inftances^  to  pafs  over  a 
great  many  others  that  might  be  aliedg'd, 
point  forth  a  particular  Terrefirial  Matter^ 
and  not  Water^  for  the  Subjeif  to  which 
Plants  owe  their  Encreafe,  Were  it  Water 
only^  there  would  be  no  need  of  Manures^  or 
of  tranfplanting  them  from  Place  to  Place, 
The  if  jiw  falls  in  all  Places  alike  5  in  ^y^/i 
jF2>W,  and  in  that  indifferently  ^  on  one  fide 
of  an  Orchard  or  Garden  as  well  as  another. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  reafon  why  a  /r^S 
oi  Land  fliould  yield  Wheat  one  Year,  and 
not  the  next  3  fince  the  Rain  Ihowrs  down 
alike  in  each.  But  I  am  fenfible  I  have  car- 
ried on  this  Article  to  too  great  a  length  ^ 
which  yet,  on  fo  a?npk  and  extenfive  a  S'^//'- 
;V5,  'twas  not  eafie  to  avoid. 

5.  Vegetables  are  not  forind  of  Water ^  toobferv.  5. 
of  a  certain  peculiar  Terrefirial  Matter,  It  ^^^g^tahks 
nathbeen  fhewn,  That  there  is  a  confiderable'^ff.fff  ^f 
Quantity  of  this  Matter  contain'd  both  in  Water, but 
Rain,  Spring,  and  River  Water  :  Tlm'^^ffflj^f 
the  the  much  greatejl  part  of  the  Fluid 
Mafs    that    afcends    up    into   Plants   does 
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not  fettle  or  abide  thtvQ^  but  paffes  through 
the  Pores  of  them,  and  exhales  up  into  the 
At?nofphere  :  That  a  great  part  of  the  Ter- 
rejlrial  Matter  mix'd  with  the  Water,  pajjes 
lip  into  the  P/tf7?r  along  with  it  ^  and  that 
the  Plant  is  7/?or^  or  lejs  augmented,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Water  contains  a  greater  or 
frnaller  Quantity  of  that  Matter.  From  all 
which  we  may  very  reafonably  infer,  That 
Earth,  and  770^  Water,  is  the  Matter  that 
cojijlitutes  Vegetables,  The  Plant  E  drew 
up  into  it  2501  Grains  of  the  Fluid  Mafs  ^ 
and  yet  had  received  but  gr.  3  4»  oiEncreafe 
from  all  that.  The  Mint  in  L,  ^.  126,  tho' 
it  had  at  firft  the  difadvantage  to  be  much 
lefs  than  that  in  1 5  yet  being  fet  in  Water 
wherewith  Earth  was  plentifully  mix*d,  and 
that  in  I  only  in  Water  without  any  fuch 
additional  Earthy  it  had  vaftly  outgrown  the 
other,  weighing  at  leafl:  145  gr.  more  than 
that  did,  and  fo  having  gain'd  above  twice  as 
much  as  that  had.  In  like  manner  that  in  K, 
tho*  'twas  a  great  deal  lefs  when  put  in 
than  that  in  1,  and  alfo  was  impair' d  and 
offended  by  Infers -^  yet  being  planted  in 
VVater  wherein  £^r^/;  was  diflblved,  whereas 
the  Water  in  which  I  flood  had  none;  it  not 
only  overtook,  but  confiderably  furpafs'd  the 
-other^  weighing  at  lealt  29  gr.  more  than 
that  in  I,  ^.125,  and  yet  had  not  expended 
fo  much  Water  as  that  by  above  2400  gr. 
•The  Plant  in  N,  tho'  at  firft  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  that  in  M,    yet  being  fet   in  the 
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foul  crafs  Water  that  was  left  in  the  Stilly 
after  that  in  which  M^  p.  127,  was  fet, 
was  drawn  off,  in  conciufion  had  gain'd  in 
weight  above  double  what  that  in  xht  finer 
and  thinner  Water  had.  The  'Proportion  of 
the  Augment  of  that  Plant  that  throve  moft^ 
was,  to  the  Fluid  Mafs  fpent  upon  it,  but 
as  I  to  46.  In  others  it  was  but  as  i  to  60, 
100,  2 CO  5  nay,  in  the  Cataputia  'twas  but 
as  I  to  714.  The  Mint  in  B,  p.  121,  took 
up  39  gr.  of  Water  a  Day^  one  Day  with 
another  5  which  was  much  more  than  the 
whole  Weight  of  the  Plant  originally  :  And 
yet  with  all  this  it  gain  d  not  one  fourth  of 
a  Grain  a  Day  in  Weight.  Nay,  that  in  H 
took  up  253  Grains  a  Day  of  the  Fluid^ 
which  was  near  twice  as  much  2is  its  original 
Weighty  it  weighing  when  firft  fet  in  the 
Water  but  127  Grains.  And  after  all  the 
daily  Encreafe  of  the  Plant ,  was  no  more  than 
gr.  7U. 

6.  Spring  and  Rain-Water  contain  pretty  obferv.  6. 
near  an  equal  Charge  of  Vegetable  Matter-^  sprmg  and 
River-Water  more  than  either  of  them.  The  ^^'^^  -  ^^- 
Plants  in  the  Glaffes  A,B,C,^.  1 20, 1 2 1,  were  '/;  '^^'^ 
at  firft  of  much  the  fame  Size  and  Weight.  On^ntity : 
At  the  End  of  the  Experiment,  the  Mint  in  pT^?"^ 

Ai      1       •    »i  r  /N  Pond-Water 

,p.  120,  had  gam  d  15  gr.out  of  2558  gr.  mon  than 

of  Spring-Water:    That  in  B,  ^.  121,  gr.  17  ^^^^^^^^ 

and  an  half,  out  of  3004  gr.  of  Rain-lVater  : 

But  that  in  C  had  got  26  gr.  out  of  only  2493 

gr.  of  River-Water.    I  do  not  found  this  Pro- 

pofitipn  folely  upoa  thefe  Trials  3  having  made 
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Jome  more^  which  I  do  not  relate  here,  that 
ajrree  well  enough  with  thefe.  So  that  the 
Proportions  here  delivered  will  hold  for  the 
?/iain  5,  but  a  JlriB  and  jujl  Comparifon  is 
hardly  to  be  expefled.  So  far  from  it,  that 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Water  that  falls  in 
Rai7i  at  feme  times,  contains  a  greater  pare 
o[TerreJl7'ial Matter  th2in  that  which  falls  at 
others.  A  more  povrerful  and  intejife  Heat 
muft  needs  hurry  up  a  larger  Quantity  of 
that  Matter  along  with  the  huviid  Vapours 
that  form  Rain^  than  one  more  feeble  and  re- 
fnifs  ever  poflibly  can.  The  Water  of  one 
Spring  may  flow  forth  with  an  higher  Charge 
of  this  Matter,  than  that  of  another  -'  This 
depending  partly  upon  the  quicknefs  of  the 
Ebullition  of  the  ff^^^^r  ^  and  partly  upon  the 
Quantity  of  that  Matter  latent  in  the  Strata 
through  which  the  Fluid  palies,  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  laxity  of  thofe  Strata,  For 
the  fame  Reafon  the  Water  of  one  River  may 
abound  with  it  ^//^r^*  than  ^/^/^^  of  another. 
Nay,  the  yi^z?^  i?z^'^?',  when  much  agitated 
arid  in  Com?nGticn^  muft  bear  up  z^/o?'^  of  it, 
than  when  it  moves  with  lefs  Rapidity  and 
Violence.  That  there  is  a  ^^?t^^  quantity  of 
this  Matter  in  iizi'^'rj,  and  that  it  contributes 
vaftly  to  the  ordinary  Fertility  of  the  Z/zr/A, 
w^  have  an  illuftrious  Inflance  in  the  Isile, 
the  Ganges,  and  c?^6^r  i?iz;^r5  that  j6'j'r/>'  oz;fr- 
fiow  the  Neighbouring  P/^i;?^.  Their  Banks 
fliew  the  /jir^T?  and  largefi  Crops  of  any  in 
th^  vpbole  World :  They  a?:e  even  loaded  with 
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the  muhitude  of  their  ProduSions :  And  thofe 
who  have  not  feen  them  will  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  believe  the  mighty  Returns  thofe 
TraSs  make,  in  Comparifon  of  others  that 
have  not  the  Benefit  of  like  Inundations. 

7.  Water  ferves  only  for  a  Vehicle  to  the  obferv.  7 
Terrejlrial  Matter  vihich  for?/is  Vegetables  -^Water  only 
and  does  not  itfelf  make  any  Addition  unto  them.  ^  ^^''^^[^ 
Where  the  prober  Terrejlrial  Matter  is  voant- ^^^yi-a  '^' 
ingy  the  Plant  is  7Wt  augmented,  tho'  uqvct  (o  ^f^n:r. 
much  Water  afcend  into  it.  The  Cataputia  in 
E  took  up  ?nore  Water  than  the  Mint  in  C, 
p>  121,  and  yet  had  grown  but  very  little^ 
having  received  only  three  Grains  and  an  half 
of  additional  Weight :    Whereas   the   other 
had  received  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  Grains. 
The  Mint  in  I  was  planted  in  the  fame  fort  of 
Water  as  that  in  K,  ^.  1 2  5,  was  5  only  the  lat- 
ter had  Earth  diflblved  in  the  Water  5  and 
yet  that  drew  off*  13140  gr.  of  tho  Water ^ 
gaining  itfelf  no  more  than  139  gr.  in  Weight ; 
Whereas  the  other  took  up   hut  1073 1  gr. 
of  Water,   and  was  augmented  168   gr.   in 
Weight.     Confequently  that  fpent  2409  gr. 
more  of  the  Water  than  this  inK,/?.  12  5,  did, 
and  yet  was  not  Jo  much  encreafed  in  Weight 
as  this  by  29  gr.  The  Mint  in  M,p.  127,  flood 
in  the  very  Ja?ne  kind  of  Water  as  that  in  N 
did.    But  the  Water  in  M,   having  much  lejs 
Terreftrial Matter  in  it  ih^nthat  in  N^p.pj^ 
the  Plant  bore  up  8803  %^*  ^^  i^»  g^^'^i 
itfelf  only  41  gr.  the  while  :    Whereas  that 
in  N,  p.  127,  drew  off*  no  more  than  4344  gr. 
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and  yet  was  augmented  94  gr.  So  that  it  fpent 
4459  gr.  of  Water  more  than  that  did  5  and 
yet  was  not  itfelf  fo  much  encreaf(?d  in 
Weight  as  that  was  by  55  gr.  This  is  both 
a  very  fair  and  a  very  conclufive  Inftance  : 
On  which  Account  'tis  that  I  make  oftner  ufe 
of  it.  Indeed  they  are  all  fo  :  And  to  add 
any  thing  farther  on  this  Head  will  not  be 
needful. 

'Tis  evident  therefore  Water  is  not  ihtMat- 
t^r  that  compofes  Vegetable  Bodies  -^  tis  on- 
ly x[\t  Agent  that  conveys  that  Matter  to  them, 
that  introduces  ^nd  dijlribntes  it  to  their  fe- 
veral  Parts  for  their  VourijJment.  That  Mat- 
ter is  fluggifli  and  inaclivc\  and  would  lie 
eternally  confin'd  to  hs  Beds  o{  Earth,  with- 
out ever  advancing  up  into  Plants^  did  not 
Water  or  fome  like  Injlrurnent  fetch  it  forth 
and  carry  it  unto  them.  That  therefore  there 
is  that  plentiful  Provifion  and  vail:  Abundance 
of  it  fupplied  to  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,  is 
a  Mark  of  a  natural  Providence  fuper  intending 
over  the  Globe  vjt  inhabit  ^  and  ordaining  a 
due  Difpenfion  of  that  Fluid,  without  the 
minijtry  of  which,  the  noble  Succeffion  of  Bo- 
dies we  behold.  Animals,  Vegetables,  ^ind  Mi- 
nerals would  be  all  at  a  lland  (a).  But  to 
keep  to  Plants:  'Tis  manifeft,  Water,  as 
well  on  this  as  upon  the  other  Hypothecs,  is 
ablolutely  neceffary  in  the  Affair  of  Vegetati- 
on, audit  will  not y?/ci:^t'^  without  it.  Which 
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indeed  gave  occafion  to  the  Opiiion^  that 
Water  itfelf  nouriftied,  and  was  changed  in- 
to Vegetable  Bodies.  They  faw,  though  thefe 
were  planted  in  a  Soil  never  fo  rich,  fo  happy ^ 
io  advantageous^  nothing  came  of  it,  unlefs 
there  was  Water  too  in  confiderable  quantity. 
And  it  muft  be  allowed,  Vegetables  will  not 
come  on  or  profper  where  that  is  wanting  : 
But  yet  what  thofe  Gentlemen  inferred  thence^ 
was  not,  we  fee,  well  grounded. 

This  Fluid  is  capacitated  for  the  Ofice  here 
aflign'd  it,  feveral  ways.     By  the  Figure  of 
its  Parts^  which,  as  appears  from  many  Ex- 
periments^   is  exadly    and   Mathematically 
Spherical'^  their  Surfaces  being  perfedly  po- 
lite^ and  without  any  the  lead  Inequalities. 
'Tis  evident,  Corpufcles  of  fuch  a  Figure  are 
eaRly  fufceptible  of  Motion^  yea  far  above  any 
others  whatever  5  and  consequently  the  moft 
capable  of  moving  and  conveying  other  Matter 
that  is  not  fo  aBive  and  voluble.    Then  the 
Intervals  of  Bodies  of  that  Figure^  are,  with 
refpeft  to  their  Bulk,  of  all  others  the  largejl  5 
and  fo  the  mod  fitted  to  receive  and  entertain 
foreign  Matter  in  them.     Befides,  as  far  as 
the  1  rials  hitherto  made  inform  us,  the  Con- 
Jiituent  Corpufcles  of  Water ^  are,  each  fingly 
confider'd,  abjolutely  folid,  and  do  not  yield  to 
the  greateft  external  Force.    This  fecures  their 
Figure  againft  any  Alteration :    And  the  In- 
tervals of  the  Corpufcles  muft  be  always  alike. 
By  the  latter,  'twill  be  ever  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive Matter  into  it  5   and  by  the  former^ 
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when  once  received^  to  hear  it  on  along  with 
it.  Water  is  farther  capacitated  to  be  a  Ve- 
hicJe  to  this  Matter^  by  the  tenuity  and  fine- 
Tiefs  of  the  Corpifcles  of  which  it  confifis. 
We  hardly  know  any  Fluid  in  all  'Nature^  ex- 
cept Hr^,  whofe  conjiituent  farts  are  fo  ex- 
ceeding fuhtile  and  jfe^//  as  thofe  of  f  F^ir^r 
are.  They'll  pafs  Pores  and  Interjtices  that 
neither  i^zr  nor  any  other  Fluid  will.  This 
enables  them  to  enter  xhtfinejl  Tubes  and  Vef- 
fels  o(  Plants,  and  to  introduce  the  T^rr^yZm/ 
Matter,  conveying  it  to  all  Parts  of  them  3 
whilft  each,  by  means  of  Organs  'tis  endow- 
ed with  for  that  purpofe,  intercepts  and  af- 
fumes  into  itfeif  fuch  Particles  as  are  fuitable 
to  its  own  Nature,  letting  the  rejl  pafs  on 
through  the  common  DuSs.  Nay,  we  have 
almoft  every- where  Mechanical  Injlances  of 
much  tliQ  fame  Tenor.  'Tis  obvious  to  every 
one  how  eafily  and  fuddenly  Humidity,  or  the 
Corpufcles  of  Water  fuftained  in  the  Air, 
pervade  and  infmuate  themfelves  into  Cords, 
however  tightly  twifted,  mXo  Leather,  Parch- 
ment.  Vegetable  Bodies,  Wood,  and  the  like. 
This  it  is  that  fits  them  for  Hydrometers,  and 
to  meafure  and  determine  the  different  quanti- 
ties of  Moijlure  in  the  Air,  in  different  Places 
and  Seafons.  How  freely  Water  pafTes  and 
carries  with  it  Terrejirial  Matter,  through 
Filtres,  Colatures,  Dijiillations,  dec,  hath  been 
intimated  already. 

8.  Water 
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8.  Water  is  not  capable  of  performing  this  c>bferv,  g, 
Ofice  to  Plants^  unlefs  ajfified  by  a  due  ^uan-  ^'^^-^^^^  ^0^ 
iity  of  Heat  X,  aid  this  mufi  concur^  ^'^^^^-^^^''doCg^  £. 
tton  mil  not  fucceed.  The  Plants  that  V7txtgood  with^ 
fet  in  the  GlafTes  Q.,  R,  S,  &c,  p.  129,  m'^^^^^^Sun. 
OScber  and  the  following  colder  Months,  had 
not  near  the  quantity  of  Water  fent  up  into 
them,  or  fo  great  an  additional  Encreafe,  by- 
much,  as  thofe  that  were  fee  in  June^  J^b} 
and  the  hotter.  'Tis  plain.  Water  has  n6 
Power  of  moving  itfelf,  or  rifing  to  the  vaft 
height  it  does  in  the  more  tall  and  lofty 
Plants.  So  far  from  this,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  Difcovery  yet  made,  that  even 
its  own  fluidity  connfts  in  the  intefiine  Mo- 
tion of  its  Parts  ^  whatever  fome,  otherwife 
very  Learned  and  Knowing  Perfons,  may  have 
thought.  There's  no  need  of  any  thing  more, 
for  folving  all  the  Phenomena  of  Fluidity^  than 
fuch  a  Figure  and  Difpofition  of  the  Parts,  as 
Water  has.  Corpufcles  of  that  make,  and  that 
are  all  abfolutely  Spherical,  muft  ftand  fo  ve- 
ry tickly  and  nicely  upon  each  other,  as  to  be 
fufceptible  of  every  Imprejfion  3  and,  though 
not  perpetually  in  Motion,  yet  muft  be  ever 
ready  and  liable  to  be  put  into  it,  by  any  the 
flighteft  Force  imaginable.  It  is  true,  the 
Parts  of  Fire  or  Heat  are  not  capable  of 
moving  themfelves,  any  more  than  thofe  of 
Water  ^  but  they  are  more  fubtile,  light  and 
aSive  than  thofe  are,  and  fo  more  eafily  put 
into  Motion.  In  fine,  'tis  evident  and  Matter 
of  F^a,  that  Heat  does  operate  upon  and  move 

the 
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the  Water ^  in  order  to  its  carrying  on  the 
M^ork  of  Vegetation  :  But  how  *tis  agitated 
itfelf^  and  where  the  Motion  firft  ^^^2775,  this 
is  no  fit  ?lace  to  enquire. 

That  the  Concourfe  of  Heat  in  this  Work 
is  really  necejfary^  appears,  not  only  from  the 
Experiments  before  us,  but  from  all  Nature  : 
From  our  Fields  and  Forejls,  our  Gardens  and 
Orchards.  We  fee  in  Autumn^  as  the  Sz^tz's 
P^w^^?*  grows  gradually  lefs  and  fc/;,  fo  its 
FffeBs  on  P/j77f  j  is  remitted,  and  their  Vegeta- 
tion Jlackens  by  little  and  little.  Its  failure 
is  firft  difcernible  in  Trees.  Thefe  arc  raifed 
Jiigheft  above  the  Earthy  and  require  a  more 
hitenfe  Heat  to  elevate  the  Water,  charged 
with  their  Nourijhment,  to  the  r(;^^  and  £y- 
iremities  of  them  5  fo  that  for  want  of  frejb 
Support  and  Nutriment  they  fhed  their  Leaves, 
unlefs  fecur'd  by  a  very  /r;;/  and  /;^r^  Confti- 
tution  indeed,  as  our  Ever-greens  are.  Next 
the  Shrubs  part  with  theirs^  and  then  the 
Herbs  and  lower  Tribes-^  the  Heat  being  at 
length  not  fufficient  to  fupply  cvn  thefe,  tho' 
fo  near  the  Earth,  the  iv^;z^  of  their  NouriJ/j- 
ment.  As  the  Hi'^r  returns  the  fucceeding 
Spring,  they  all  recruit  again  3  and  are  fur- 
nifti'd  with  freflj  Supplies  and  Verdure,  But 
firft  thofe  which  are  lowejl  and  TZf^r^y?  the 
Earth,  Herbs,  and  they  that  require  a  /e^i 
^V^r^i?  of  Heat  to  raife  the  Water  with  its 
Earthly  Charge  into  them.  Then  the  Shrubs 
and  higher  Vegetables  in  their  Turns  5  and 
iaftly  the  Trees.     As  the  Heat  encreales  it 

grows 
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grows  too  powerful,  and  hurries  the  Matter 
with  too  great  Rapidity  through  the  finer  and 
more  tender  Plants.  Thefe  therefore  ^o  off  and 
decay,  and  others  that  are  more  hardy  and 
vigorous^  and  require  a  greater  pare  oiHeat^ 
fucceed  in  their  Order.  By  which  Mecha- 
mim  provident  Nature  furniflies  us  with  a  very 
various  and  differing  Entertainment ,  and 
what  is  befifuited  to  each  Seafon^  all  the  Tear 
round. 

As  the  Heat  of  the  fever al  Seafons  affords 
us  a  different  Face  of  Things  ^  fo  the  fever  a  I 
diftant  Climates  fhew  different  Scenes  of  Na- 
ture, and  ProduElions  of  the  Earth  (^a).  The 
Hotter  Countries  yield  ordinarily  the  largefi 
and  talleji  Trees^  and  thofe  too  in  much 
greater  Variety  than  the  colder  ever  do.  E- 
ven  thofe  Plants  which  are  common  to  hoth^ 
attain  to  a  much  greater  Bulk  in  the  Southern  ^ 
than  in  the  Northern  Climes.  Nay,  there  are 
fome  Regions  fo  bleak  and  chilly  that  they  raife 
no  Vegetables  at  all  to  any  confderabie  fize. 
This  we  learn  from  Groenland^  from  Ifeland^ 
and  other  Places  of  like  cold  Site  and  Conditi- 
on. In  thefe  no  Tree  ever  appears,  and  the 
very  Shrubs  they  afford  are  [exv^  little^  and  low. 

I  might  have  followed  this  Author  farther, 
but  this  I  have  copied  is  the  moft  material  5 
and  from  what  has  been  faid,  are  difcovera- 
ble  thofe  innumerable  Momenta's  that  are  in 


(a)  Conf.NaP,  Hifi.  Earph,  p,  267,  ^feq, 

all 
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all  parts  of  this  Vegetative  Syftem,  fuch  as 
have  not  till  of  late  been  difcovered.  Much 
more  doubtlefs  remains  of  this  kind,  that  de- 
clare the  hidden  Secrets  of  Nature,  and  the 
eternal  Laws  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whofe  peculiar  Care  they  are  governed, 
pfaim  40.  Many^  O  Lord,  are  thy  wondrous  Works 
V.  5-  'which  thou  hafi  done,  and  thy  Thoughts  which 
are  to  us-ward :  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in 
crder  to  thee  :  if  I  would  declare  and  fpeak 
them^  they  are  ?nore  than  can  be  numbred. 
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Sect.    L 


R.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva.  having  in  a  inrndn- 


J^yi  particular  Chapter,  intituled  The 
•**^'*'  Sacrednefs  and  Ufe  of  Groves^  8cc. 
run  thro*  the  Proemial  Part  of  this  Treatife 
of  Wood  in  the  moft  inimitable  manner,  there 
will  be  the  lefs  Occafion  for  me  to  purfue 
that  Matter  far^  that  Gentleman  having 
from  an  inexhauftible  Fund  gf  Rhetorick 
(peculiar  to  his  great  Genius)  fo  beautifully 
defcribed  the  Sacred,  Civil,  and  Seraphick 
Ufe  of  thofe  Nemorous  Amenities,  and  in 
fuch  pathetick  Terms,  as  are  fuflicient  to 
charm  the  moft  profound  Drone  (would  he 
but  give  himftlf  the  liberty  of  reading  it)  in- 
to 
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to  an  Admiration  thereof.  And  indeed, 
whoever  (efpecially  of  our  Profeffion)  at^ 
tempts  to  foar  the  Heights  of  that  bright  Per- 
fon,  to  hold  the  Reins,  and  govern  thefe 
fublime  Subjeds  with  a  Dexterity  equal 
to  him,  liiay  juftly  exped  the  Fate  oi  Phaeton^ 
to  be  tumbled  from  thofe  Sublimities  his  Am- 
bition has  carried  him. 

To  epitomize  then  what  has  been  faid  by 

him  and  others  on  this  Subjed  :    'tis  here  the 

vcearied  Traveller  and  laborious  Ruftick  feek 

for  Shelter  and  Refreflment-^  and  (fub  dio, 

as  the  Latins  term  it)  to  Jlretch  their  weari^ 

ed  Limbs^  and  enjoy  that  fvceet  Repofe,  and 

thofe  meridian  Naps^  appointed  for  the  Recruit 

of  Nature  in  the  receive  Intervals  of  a  fultry 

Day:  'Tis  here  the    indefatigable  Statefman 

reads  over  and  confiders  the  feveral  Govern-- 

ments  of  the  Worlds   and  makes  fuch  Obfer- 

fervations  as  are  for  the  Service  of  bis  Prince 

and  Country :    'Tis  here  the    learned  Divine 

oft  forms  his  elegant  and  pathetick  Orations^ 

tind  the  Poet  his  never-dying  Poems. 

Virgil  begins  his  Paftorals,  Sub  tegmine  fa- 
gi  5  and  in  his  Second  Georgick^  as  if  fainting 
under  the  intenfe  Heat  of  Heaven,  breaks 
out  ; 

0  quis  me  gelidis  in  Vallibus  Hemi 


SiJIat^  &  ingenti  ramorum  protegit  Umbra. 

And  thro*  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Works, 

is  often  fhrouding  himfelf  under  the  Covert 

^  of 
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of  forae  umbr^gious  Tree.  Scarce  had  he 
reach'd  the  middle  of  his  jEneids^  before  he 
makes  thefe  the  happy  Abodes  of  his  departed 
Heroes :  Says  he, 

(a)  Devenere  locos  htos  &  amcena  vireta^  « 
Fortunatomm  nmonmfedefque  beatas. 

And  a  little  after  : 

Q) Lucis  hahitamus  opads^ 

Riparumque  toros  &  prata  ricentia  rivis 
Incolimm. 

And  Juvenal^  amidft  his  Sarcafms,  is  found^ 

Cupidus  Sylvarurn  aptnfque  hibordis 


.  Fontibus  Aonidum, 

But  if  thefe  fliould  be  thought  the  Strains 
of  Poets  born  in  Countries  much  hotter  than 
ours,  let  us  turn  to  the  fublime  Thoughts  of 
our  Northernly  Bards  on  this  Subjeft,  who 
all  of  them  harmonioufly  paint  the  Beau- 
ties of  thefe  Rural  Shades,  Groves,  and  Re* 
cefles.    Thus  Mr,  Otrvay : 

We  wandring  thro  a  Grove^ 


Trees  green  beneath  iis^  and  all  Shade  dbove^ 
Mild  as  our  Friendjhipyjpringing  as  our  Love 

'  •  -  -  -  •—  ■■-   ■  ■•  ' 

V  o  h.  h  O  Hundreds 
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Hundreds  ofchearful  Birds  fill  ev'ry  Tree^ 
Andfing  their  joyful  Songs  of  Liberty. 

And  Dryden^  in  his  Bocc.  Tbeod.  ^  Hon. 
defcribes  his  Lover : 

<  Within  a  lonely  Lawn  that  Jlood^ 

On  ev'ry  fide  firrounddedhy  aWood^ 
Alone  he  walked,  topleafe  his  penfive  Mind^ 
And  fought  the  deepefl  Solitude  to  find: 
^Trvas  in  a  Grove  of  pie  af ant  Tines  heflrafd^ 
TheWinds  mthin  the  qiiivringBranchesplay  d^^^ 
And  dancing  Trees  a  mournful  Mufick  made. 
The  Place  itfelfvpasfuiting  to  his  Care^ 
Uncouth  andfavage  as  the  Cruel  Fair  : 
He  vpandefd  on^  unknowing  where  he  went^ 
Lojl  in  the  Wood^  and  all  on  Love  hitent. 

And  the  incomparable  Boileau,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  his  Epiftle  to  Lamoignon  (which  I 
fhall  colled  together)  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  high- 
eft  Raptures  ^  for  tho'  his  Theme  be  that  of 
a  Country  Life  in  general,  yet  the  Woods 
engrofs'd  the  beautifulleft  of  his  Thoughts ; 
Speaking  to  Lamoignon^  he  fays, 

7here  [olid  Pleafures  at  an  eafie  Rate  m 

I  pur  chafe,  anda??!  there  content  with  fate  :  T 
/  take  my  Book,  and  in  the  Meadows  Jiray, 
Read  as  I  walk  ^  and  mufing,  lofe  my  Way  : 
So  f aft  thefweet  Ideas  croud  my  Mind, 
To  Books  the  Fields  ^  the  Shades  to  Thought  fo 
kind  : 

:  Oft 
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Oft  at  the  Corner  of  a  Wood  I  meet 

The  Word  I  wanted^  and  my  Verfe  compIedL 

And  in  another  Place, 

Tbere^  dear  Lamoignon,  in  an  eajie  Mind^ 
That  Peace ^  in  Cities  never  founds  I  find  ^ 
My  lonely  Hours  I  to  my  Profit  turn, 
Is'or  vpajte  the  Time,  vphofe  Lofs  in  Totcfn  we 

[mourni 

And  again,  in  recounting  the  Benefits  of 
them  to  Poetry  : 

The  Sylvan  Shade  and  Silence  I  require 
7o  animate  my  Voice,  and  feed  my  Fire. 

But  here,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  the 
Shades  his  everlafting  Afylufn: 

O  hlefsd  Abodes  !  0  dear  delicious  Shade  ! 
Had  I  for  you,  or  you  for  me,  been  made^ 
How  gladly  would  I  fix  my  wandring  Courfe 
Withyou!  HowmllingheartheWorUrsDivorce! 
And  only  blefs'dinyours,  her  Char/as  forget  5 
Renounce  her  Pleafures,  and  to  your  s  retreat. 

Mr.  Ozdl 

Indeed^  I  cann*t  but  think  I  may,  with  the 
univerfal  Confent  of  Mankind,  fuppofe,  that 
nothing  on  this  fide  Heav  n  is  comparable  to 
it :  And  this  is  moft  excellently  defcrib'd  by 
Milton,    in    that  memorable  Paflage  of  his, 

O  2  where 
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where  he  reprefents  Adam  juft  entring  upon 
his  Exiftence  : 

As  new  waked  fromfoundeji  Sleep, 


Soft  on  the  flow' ry  Mead  I  laid  me  down 
In  Balmy  Sweat ,  which  with  its  Beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dry'd^  and  on  the  reeking  Moijiurefed: 
Str eight  towards  Heaven  my  wandring  Eyes  I 

[jurn'd, 
Andgazd  a  while  the  a?nple  Sky  5  till  rais'd 
By  quick^  infiinBive  Motion^  up  Ifprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring^  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  Feet :  About  me  round  If  aw 
Hill,  Dale,  andpady  Woods  ^  and  funny  Plains, 
And  liquid  Lapfe  of  murmuring  Streams  ^  by  thefe. 
Creatures  that  liv'd,   and  mov'd,  and  waKd, 

[and  flew. 
Birds  on  the  Branches  warbling  5  all  things  fmiVd: 
WithFragrance  and  with  Joy  my  Heart  der flowed. 

No  wonder  if  this  forc'd  the  greateft  Admi- 
ration imaginable  in  this  New  Perfon  3  fince, 
fhould  any  Man  living,  after  a  long  Annihi- 
lation, or  even  an  Imprifonment  in  a  dark  and 
melancholy  Dungeon,  be  immediately  tranf- 
ported  into  fuch  blifsful  Shades,  into  the 
V'iew  of  fuch  gay  and  beautiful  Landskips, 
and  into  the  midfl  of  fuch  innumerable  Choirs 
of  Birds,  how  agreeably  furpriz'd  would  that 
Perfon  be !  and  cry  out  with  Adam,  in  that 
incomparable  Poem, 

Thou 
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Tbou  Sun^  /aid I,  fair  Li?ht^ 

Andtbou  enlightened  Earth  fofrefi  and  gay, 
Te  Hills  and  Dales  je  Rivers,  Woods ^  andPlains^ 
And  ye  that  live  and  move  ^  fair  Creatures^  tell, 
Tell^  if  you  f aw  ^  how  came  I  thus  !  how  here  ! 

Thefe  indeed  are  the  Flights  of  a  Poetick 
Fancy  5  but  upon  a  fhort  Examen  we  fhall 
find  the  Account  that  is  made  of  thefe  Ame- 
nities by  the  ferious  and  religious  part  of 
Mankind  :  And  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  Place 
fo  proper  for  divine  Purpofes  as  thefe  Nemo- 
rous  Abodes :  'Twas  under  a  Tree,  Mr.  Eve- 
/y72  obferves,  that  St.^w/?2Vs  folemn  Conver- 
fion  was  wrought,  after  all  his  importunate 
Reludances  5  and  he  gives  the  Reafon  of  it 
himfelf,  Solitudo  eni?n  mihi  ad  negotium  flendi 
aptior  fuggerabatur.  And  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  (from  that  Example)  that  the  Air  of 
fuch  retired  Places  may  be  afliftant  and  influ- 
ential for  the  Incitement  of  Penitential  Ex- 
preflions  and  Affeftions,  efpecially  wherf 
thereto  is  added  folitary  Grotts,  murmuring 
Streams,  and  defolate  Profpefts.  Thefe  are 
fo  very  material,  that  I  fhall  in  my  Defigns 
make  ufe  of  them  in  feveral  Receffes  of  my 
Woody  Plantations,  rather  than  the  moft 
elaborate  Architefture  5  for  as  there  is  no 
Paflion  of  the  Soul  more  noble  than  that  of 
Pity,  we  may  fee  it  here  invited  by  fuch 
gloomy  and  melancholy  Subjefts  as  would, 
if  one  gives  liberty  to  Thought,  melt  down 
the  moft  obdurate  Heart. 

0  3  Thus 
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Thus  to  Noble  and  Ingenuous  Natures, 
a  Piece  of  Ruin  is  more  entertaining  than  the 
moft  beautiful  Edifice  5  and  the  forrowful 
Reflexions  they  (draw,  are  of  the  fofteft  Tem- 
parament  imaginable.  There  may  be  read 
the  Inftability  of  all  Sublunary  Affairs,  and 
will  remind  us  of  the  Frailty  of  thefe  our 
Earthly  Tabernacles  5  for  if  thofe  magnifi- 
cent Piles,  compos 'd  of  the  hardelft  and  moft 
durable  Materials  of  Wood  and  Stone,  are 
fubjed  to  fuch  Cafualties  ^  how  much  eafier 
is  it  for  Providence  to  deftroy  this  tottering 
Frame  of  Nature,  composed  only  of  Flefli  and 
Blood !  In  thefe  gloomy  and  beautiful  x^bodes 
'tis  poffible  for  a  judicious  Contriver  fo  to  or- 
der his  Defign,  as  that  all  the  Pailions  of  the 
Mind  may  be  mov'd  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner.  How  furprizing  would  it  be  to  a 
Stranger  to  fall  accidentally  on  the  Ruins  of 
Rome^  (tho'  'twas  in  Epitome)  at  the  End  of 
a  noble  Walk !  How  would  a  Man's  Mind  be 
infenfibly  carried  to  reflex  on  the  Lives  and 
gallant  Aftions  of  thofe  ancient  Romans  that 
were  once  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  miferable 
Defolations !  In  truth,  in  all  the  beautiful 
Scenes  of  a  Country  Seat,  one  paffes  thro'  the 
feveral  Gradations  of  Joy,  Love,  Fear,  Con- 
trition, and  Repentance^  every  melodious 
Note  of  a  Bird,  and  every  gay  Flower  elevate 
the  Mind,  and  all  fuch  defolate  Scenes  would 
create  (dare  I  call  it  io)  an  agreeable  Hor- 
ror. ■  ■  ■  '  '-"'■■ 

Every 
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Every  gentle  Breeze  of  Air,  a  virtuous  Man 
will  readily  efteem  the  immediate  Breathing 
of  his  Maker  5  and  every  av^ful  Bend  of  a 
Tree,  the  Premonitions  of  his  approaching 
End  5  every  Green  Walk  will  remind  him  of 
the  very  Steps  he  is  taking  toward  Happi- 
nefs,  the  whole  Defi2;n  of  no  lefs  than  Heaven 
itfelf.  The  Sum  of  all  is,  Paradife  itfelf 
was  but  a  kind  of  Nemorous  Temple  or  Sa- 
cred Grove  5  and  beautiful  Scenes  of  Garden- 
ing, (as  the  often  cited  Ingenious  Author 
Mr.  Evelyn  obferves)  Places  confecrated  for 
fober  Difcipline,  and  to  contemplate  thofe 
myfterious  and  facramental  Trees,  which 
they  were  not  to  touch  with  their  Hands. 

*Twas  in  a  Grove  that  Ahraha?n  entertain'd 
the  Angels,  and  pioufly  invok'd  the  Bleflings 
of  Heaven  3  and  the  x\ncient  and  Primitive 
Fathers  of  our  Church,  St.  Jerom^  St.  Chry- 
fojlom^  St.  Cyprian^  the  Divine  Aiigujl'me  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  other  ancient  Fathers, 
greatly  magnified  thefe  pious  Adumbrages. 
In  fuch  Places  were  the  Monuments  of  their 
Saints,  and  the  Bones  of  their  Heroes  depo- 
fited  5  for  which  D<i;z;z  J  celebrated  the  Huma- 
nity of  the  Galadites  in  Nemora  Jabes,  (as  the 
fame  Author  obferves : )  In  fuch  a  Place  did 
the  Angel  appear  to  Gideon :  And  in  others 
Princes  were  inaugurated  5  fo  Abimelecb^ 
Judg.  9.  And  the  Rabbins  (fays  he)  add  a 
reafon  vphy  they  vpere  reputed  fo  venerable^  As 
being  very  apt  to  compofe  the  Soul,  and  fit  it  for 
divine  Anions.      And  'tis    very  remarkable, 

0  4  that 
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that"  our  Saviour  chofe  thofe  Abodes  fome-, 
times  for  his  Oratory  while  he  was  alive,  as 
he  did  them  for  his  Sepulchre  when  dead. 

Jnd  vpe  do  avouch^  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn) 
for  many  voeighty  Caufes^  That  there  is  no 
Place  more  Jit  to  bury  our  dead  in,  than  Groves 
and  Gardens,  where  our  Beds  may  he  deck'd 
and  carpetted  mth  verdant  and  fragrant  Flow- 
ers, Trees,  and  perennial  Plants,  the  mojl  na^ 
tural  and  iiiJlruBive  Hieroglyphicks  of  our  Re^ 
furreElion  and  Immortality. 

But  1  muft  quit  thefe  entertain  ing  Thoughts, 
left  they  fliould  draw  me  too  far  out  of  my 
Road,  by  obferving  the  great  deficiency  of 
Shade  in  many  of  our  modern  Gardens :  For 
tho'  our  Seafons  of  Heat  are  not  fo  violent  as 
they  are  in  other  Countries  ^  yet  the  greateft 
Plcafure  of  a  Garden  being  in  the  Summer,  it 
calls  for  our  firft  and  principal  Care  in  furnifli- 
ing  our  Villas  and  Gardens  therewith. 

And  indeed,  however  thofe  Perfons  may 
confider  it,  who  have  great  Qiiantities  of 
Greens  in  their  Plantations,  1  cann't  but 
efteem  a  Foreft-Tree  very  much  beyond  it  5 
fo  chearful  is  their  Livery  in  Summer,  in 
comparifon  of  Hardy  Greens.  I  hope  there- 
fore they  will  pardon  me,  if  I  cann't  fubfcribe 
to  their  Opinion  and  Pradice  ^  and  fhall  im- 
njediately  purfup  what  I  have  all  this  while 
been  aiming  at,  I  mean,  the  Raifing  of  Foreft- 
Trees  in  Nurferies  5  leaving  Greens  for  Win- 
ter-Gardens, and  the  more  contraded  Scenes 
pf  thQ.l  own, 

\  The 
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The  Method  of  Railing  Foreft-Trees  in 
Nurferies,  is  fo  diverting  as  well  as  ufeful, 
that  I  have  often  wonder'd  there  has  been  fo 
little  profeffedly  writ  on  that  Subjed.  As  for 
what  Mr.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Cook  have  left,  it 
feems  to  have  relation  rather  to  the  Sowing 
and  Railing  pronaifcuous  Woods,  Groves,  &c. 
and  not  the  exafter  Method  of  Seminary  and 
Nurfery  Plantations. 

Cato^  Varro^  Columella^  and  Valladm^  but 
particularly  the  induftrious  Fliny^  have  indeed, 
in  their  Ruftick  Difcourfes,  left  extraordinary 
Rules  in  this  Matter  5  but  thofe,  as  well  as 
the  Authors  of  our  own  Country  above  men- 
tioned, have  not  pointed  out  that  Method 
now  made  ufe  of  by  our  Nurfery  Gardeners, 
who  have,  doubtlefs,  very  much  improved 
this  part  of  Gardening,  fince  the  Time  thofe 
Books  were  writ. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  needlefs  piece  of  Ser- 
vice, to  any  that  live  within  20  or  30,  or 
indeed  40  Miles  of  London^  ( or  any-whore 
where  there  be  good  Nurferies  in  the  Coun- 
try )  to  advife  them  to  Raife  Trees  5  fince 
they  are  bought  much  cheaper  than  'tis  poffi- 
ble  they  can  raife  them  :  Befides,  their  being 
ready  grown,  and  the  choice  of  what  Size 
and  Kinds  they  pleafe,  are  all  undeniable 
Arguments  of  the  Truth  of  this  Paragraph. 

Yet,  to  the  more  remote  Parts  of  this 
Kingdom,  the  Confideration  of  the  Expence 
iji  Carriage,  and  the  Accidents  gnd  Damages 
they  receive  thereby,  are  great  Motives  tp 

induce 
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induce  all  true  Lovers  of  Gardening  to  a  Pro- 
fecution  of  this  delightful  Employ  :  When, 
to  what  has  been  faid,  it  be  alfo  added,  the 
Pleafure  and  Satisfaftion  Perfons  of  Quality 
and  Gentlemen  have  in  raifing  and  viewing 
their  own  Trees,  the  Produce  of  their  parti- 
cular Care  and  Labour  5  and,  which  is  a 
Confideration  of  no  lefs  Moment  than  the 
former,  that  having  their  Seats  prepared  for 
Planting  out  in  the  open  Park  early  in  the 
Seafon,  by  moving  them  with  a  little  Earth, 
they  have  the  Satisfadion  of  apprehending 
little  Lofs  V  and,  by  taking  thofe  Methods 
1  (hall  hereafter  dired:,  no  occafion  of  Water- 
ing the  next  Summer. 

I  fhall  not  pretend,  in  this,  to  fhew  the 
whole  Art  of  what  we  call  a  T^urjery-Man  ^ 
my  Bufinefs  being  only  to  teach  the  Method 
of  Raiiing  Foreft-Trees,  and  of  them  only 
that  are  moft  remarkable  ^  purpofing  in  this, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Parts  of  Gardening, 
to  avoid  Multiplicity,  and  to  confine  my  felf 
to  a  few  the  beft,  obvious,  and  moft  eafie 
Rules  and  Kinds,  both  in  the  Praftical  as 
well  as  Specifick  Part  of  Gardening,  rather 
than  to  confound  my  felf,  and  my  Readers 
too,  with  a  numerous  Colledion  of  Plants, 
fome  of  them  of  little  Ufe  5  but  (hall  leave 
that  to  the  laborious  Botanick,  whofe  Bufinefs 
'tis  to  difcover  and  multiply  a  Number  of 
Species  in  Plants,  in  order  to  amufc,  I 
might  add,  amaze,  rather  than  inftruft,  Man- 
kind. 

Th«s 
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Thus  in  Fruits  ^  two  or  three  kinds  of 
Cherries,  and  four  or  five  of  Plums  at  the 
moft,  three  or  four  kinds  of  Apricots,  of  the 
beft  kinds  of  Peaches  and  Pears  not  above  half 
a  dozen  each,  and  of  Apples  not  above  three 
or  four  5  thefe  being  well  manag'd,  will  fuf- 
ficiently  fupply  any  Table  communis  menfibus 
annu 

The  like  do  I  obferve  in  Foreft-Trees^  out 
of  the  many  Sorts  whereof,  I  (hall  only  colled 
a  few  of  the  nobleft  and  freeft- growing 
Kinds. 

I  (hall  not  follow  the  Method  taken  by  any 
of  the  preceding  Writers,  in  the  Delivery  of 
their  Precepts,  which  are  either  alphabetically 
or  cafually,  as  the  Trees  they  have  treated  of 
have  found  a  priority  in  their  AfFedion  and 
Efteem  5  but  I  (hall  take  that  hinted  at  by 
Virgil^  who  has  claflically  reduc'd  all  the 
Species  into  one  Article,  according  to  the 
Method  of  their  Propagation.  Thus  he 
ranks  the  Genifia  among  the  Spontaneous  5  the 
Oak,  Chefnut,  and  all  the  other  Kinds,  whe- 
ther Glandiferous^  Bacciferoii^^  5cc.  to  his 
Seed-Beds  3  the  Elm  to  the  Exuberances  of 
the  Mother-Roots  3  and  the  reft  to  the  feveral 
more  artificial  Methods  of  Avulfion,InfofGon, 
Arcuation,  &c.  This  Order  will^  I  hope, 
take  away  that  Repetition  that  one  often  finds 
in  thofe  Authors,  there  being  one  and  the 
fame  Culture  and  Management  again  and 
again  repeated. 
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Sect.    II. 
Of  the  Spontaneous  ProduSiion  of  Trees. 
Thus  Virgil^  Geo.  2. 

Principio  arboribus  varia  efl  natura  creandis 
ffamque  alia,  nullis  homnmn  cogeniihus^  tpJ(Z 
i>ponte  fua  venhint,  ca?npofque  e^  fiumina  late 
Arva  tenent,  iit  molle  filer,  lentdique  gemjlof, 
Populus  &  Glauca  canentia  fronde  faliB:a. 

Englifli'd  by  Mr.  Dry  den: 

Some  Trees  their  Birth  to  bounteous  Nature  owe, 
For  Ibme  without  the  Pains  of  Planting  grow : 
With  Ofiers  thus  the  Banks  of  Brooks  abound. 
Sprung  from  the  Watry  Ge/2ius  of  the  Ground. 
From  the  fame  Principles  Green  Willows  come, 
liercukan  Poplar,  and  the  tender  Broom. 

The  Intro-  T^Efore  I  CHtcr  upon  the  Method  of  Raifing 
duUkn.  J-^  Trees,  it  may  probably  be  expefted  I 
Ihould  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Sponta- 
neous Produaion  of  Plants,  with  which  Vir- 
f^il  introduces  his  Works :  To  this  I  fliall 
be  very  fliort,  confidering  it  is  of  no  great 
Moment  5  and  the  feveral  Opinions  of  this 
being  only  Guefs-work,  in  my  flender  Opi- 
nion are  fome  of  tjie  difficulteft  Vhmomenas 
in  Nature  (efpeciaily  in  this  part  of  Natural 
Philofophy)  to  folve :  An^  after  all,  my  weak 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts  on  this  Subjeft  feem  to  terminate 
in  the  unbounded  Laws  of  God  Almighty, 
who  doubt lefs  referves  a  great  many  of  thefe 
Things  as  grand  Arcana's  in  the  Sacred  Depo- 
fitariesof  Providence. 

There  be  who  deny  all  Spontaneous  Pro- ^owe^en^^ 
duftions  in  Plants  ^  but  that  they  are  ^^^^^^^^'f^^'2' 
by  Seeds  wafted  from  one  Region  to  another 
in  the  Air  ^  which  afterwards  fall  down,  and 
afToon  as  the  Ground  is  dug  or  plough'd, 
fpring  up  in  great  Abundance.  And  to  con- 
firm this,  they  have  produced  a  great  many 
inftances. 

But  when  we  confider  that  there  are  many  confideratu 
kinds  of  Plants  which  have  no  Seeds  at  all,  ons  a^amfi 
and  yet  rife  up  and  increafe  in  great  Abun-  ^Jl^^  ^^^"^^ 
dance  ^  to  what  can  that  be  referred,  but  the 
latent  Juices  of  the  Earth,  which  give  them 
Origin  and  Birth  at  firft,  and  afterwards  main- 
tain them  in  Splendour,  and  often  grow  to  an 
exceeding  great  Height  ?  Befides,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  (for  their  delapfe  out  of  the  Air  is 
doubtlefs  fortuitous)  that  it  happens  to  fall 
juft  upon  fuch  and  fuch  Lands,  as  Gorze  or 
Furze  upon  wet,  foure  Land  ^  Genifta  and 
other  kinds  on  a  more  mild  and  tradable  ?  I 
fay,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  thefe  Seeds 
don  t  fall  upon  one  Ground  as  well  as  another, 
where  they  would  grow  in  fome  degree,  tho* 
not  perhaps  fo  faft  as  they  would  in  their 
own  Natural  Soil  >  Befides,  all  forts  of  Earths 
tranfported  from  Place  to  Place  carry  with 
them  their  particular  kinds  of  Vegetables, 

which 
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which  fpring  certainly  from  the  Juices  in- 
herent in  their  Natures,  and  imperceptible  to 
the  moft  curious  Examen^  (as  well  as  from 
Seeds  that  are  fuppos'd  to  be  fiied  thereon) 
and  there  flourifli  fo  long  as  there  remains  any 
Tindure  of  their  Natural  Soil :  And  this  I 
have  obferv'd  in  Ground  dug  very  deep  out  of 
the  Foundations  where  Houfes  have  flood  a 
long  Time,  yet  upon  an  expofure  to  the  Sun 
and  Air,  the  Weeds,  &c.  have  fprung  up  5 
tho'  'tis  certain  that  this  Ground  could  have 
no  way  to  receive  any  Seeds,  either  by  the 
Wind  or  by  fhedding  5  and  therefore  they 
muft  be  without  doubt  derived  from  the  la- 
tent Qualites  of  the  Earth.  How  this  is 
effefted,  and  how  thefe  Juices  give  Original 
to  Plants,  1  muft  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  :  So  leaving  thefe  curious  En- 
quiries, 1  (hall  proceed  to  teach  the  Method  of 
Raifing  Foreft  Trees  by  Seed. 


Sect.    III. 

Of  the  Method  of  Raifmg  of  Trees  by  Seed, 

Pars  aiitem  fiirgunt  de  Semine^  ut  altA 

Cajiane/fi^  nemonunq*^  Jovi  qua  maxima  frondes. 

Virgil. 

But  fome  from  Seeds  inclos'd  in  Earth  arife. 
For  thus  the  maft-fuU  Chefnut  mates  the  Skies: 

Hence 
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Hence  rife  thebranchrng  Beech,  and  vocal  Oak, 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculoufly  fpoke. 


T 


Here  are  very  many  Kinds  of  Trees  re-  ^/^^^ 
ducible  to  this  Clafs  5  but  fome  of  them  ^'""^ ' 
being  of  little  Ufe  in  refped  to  the  Forefls 
and  Woods  I  am  treating  of,  I  fhall  pafs  them 
by,  and  enumerate  only  thofe  that  are  the 
fitteft  for  this  Purpofe,  which  are  the  Oak^ 
AJJ)^  Beech^  Hornbeam^  Sycamore^  Maple^  the 
Horfe  and  common  Chefnut^  the  Wahiut  5  and 
of  the  Greens,  the  Scotch  and  Silver  Firr  5 
and  for  Hedges,  the  Holly^  Tew^  and  White 
Thorn,  Thefe  are  all  very  well  known,  for 
which  reafon  I  have  got  over  them  as  foon 
as  pofGble,  and  proceed  to  the  Method  to  be 
obferv'd  in  Raifing  them,  as  they  ftand  col- 
leded  together  under  this  Head  3  and  indeed, 
as  to  the  General,  one  Management  will  do 
for  them  all,  though  there  may  be  fome 
fmall  Exceptions,  ad  in  all  other  Cafes  there 
are. 

It  were  almoil  a  needlefs  Matter  to  dired  of  the 
the  Choice  of  Seed,  which  every  one  knows '^^^^' 
ought  to  be  gathered  from  the  moft  healthy 
Trees  in  their  feveral  kinds.  1  (hall  not  there- 
fore multiply  the  Observations  and  Rules 
which  the  Antients  have  left  in  this  Point, 
much  lefs  their  Lunar  and  fuch-like  ex- 
ploded Direftions. 

Tis  fufRcient  for  my  Purpofc,  to  advife, 
that  it  be  not  gathered  too  early  nor  too  late  5 
the  one  being  pernicious  in  refpeft  to  its 

flirinking  5 
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fhrinking  ^  and  the  other,  the  Damage  they 
may  fuftain  by  too  much  Rain  or  Froft  :  Biit, 
for   more  particular  Diredion,  it  fliould  be 
when  we  find  the  Pulp  or  Kernel  of  the  Seed, 
Acorn,  or  Berry  appear  dry  ifii,    and  approach- 
ing  the  Nature  of  Peafe  when  commonly 
threfti'd,  if  you  do  not  fow  them  immediate- 
ly.   You  fliould  alfo  get  the  Seed,  and  lay  it 
up  as  dry  as  you  can,  otherwife  *twill  moulder 
or  rot  :    The  cleaning  of  thofe  Seeds  are  fo 
well  known  to  every  Ruftick,  that  I  fiiall  fay 
nothing  of  it  ^  but  proceed  to  the  manner  of 
Chufing  and   Preparing  the  Earth,  and  the 
Time  and  Manner  of  Sowing. 
viremons       We  ought  firft  to  chufe  a  good,  light,  clean 
to  chufe  the  Earthy  OT  light,   loamy  Land  for  this  Pur* 
Ground,     ^^f^  .  ^^^  ^y^^^  ought  to  be  douefor  the  more 

indifferent  as  well  as  choice  Kinds  to  be 
fown,  inafmuch  as  if  they  will  do  well  in 
indifferent  Soil,  they  will  do  better  in  good, 
and  will  be  more  expeditious  in  their  Growth, 
and  fooner  repay  the  Labour.  In  Ground 
thus  chofe,  and  not  too  much  or  too  little 
fliaded,  let  it  be  prepar'd,  if  pofTible,  alto^ 
gether  in  one  Piece,  for  the  more  conveni- 
ently vifiting  and  taking  care  of  them,  in  the 
following  manner. 
Afanner  of  Let  it  bc  ttench'd  or  dug  clean,  and  in  thin 
prepurhig  Spits  2  f'oot  deep,  picking  out  all  Clods, 
/k'Cm/u/.g^^^^^g^  Roots,  or  any  other  Incumbrances  or 
Obftrudions,  efpecially  Weeds,  which  will 
afterwards  appear  to  the  Shame  and  Perplexi- 
ty of  the  Drefler,  and  will  fo  hamper  them- 

felves 
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felves  among  the  tender  Plants,  that  'twill  be 
a  hard  matter  to  clear  one,  without  eradica- 
ting the  other. 

The  next  Thing  in  Gourfe  is,  the  Rdkingvifpofithn 
it  level  and  clear  at  top  of  all  Stones,  Weeds,  ^"^^^^'^'• 
or  other  Incumbrances  of  all  forts,  and  divi- 
ding the  Ground  into  Beds  of  three  and  a  half 
or  four  Foot  wide,  and  Allies  between  them, 
for  the  convenience  of  Weeding,  about  two 
Foot. 

This  done,  fow  your  Seed  at  a  difcretionary  ^^^^,  ^^■'^ 
Diftance  and  Depth,  with  refpeft  had  to  ihc  ^^^I'l^'"^ 
GroiTnefs  of  the  Tree  you  fow  ;  as  Afh,  Ma-  Sowmi, 
pie,  and  Sycamore  thinner  than  Beech,  Horn- 
beam,  and  other  Plants  that  are  weak  and 
finall  when  young.    This  fhould  be  done  af- 
foon  as  the  Seed  is  ripe,  which  is  about  the 
middle  oiOBober. 

The  Seed  being  fowed  in  this  manner,  ^^''^'^'<'"^ 
ought  to  be  firft  gently  trod  over,  as  vjt-l^'^'^^ 
commonly  tread  Carrots,  in  order  to  faften 
the  Seed  in  the  Earth,  which  is  of  fome  con- 
fiderable  Advantage.  This  done,  cover  it 
with  fome  Mould,  if  it  be  good,  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  Inches  thick,  according  as  the 
Tree  you  cover  is  beft  able  to  bear  5  an  Oak 
four  Inches  5  Beech  and  Hornbeam  two  or 
three  J  Afh,  Maple,  and  other  fmall  Seeds, 
one  or  two  at  moft. 

Having  committed  the  Seed  to  the  Ground, ^^'^"^^''S^- 

and   covered  it  with  a  proper  Thicknefs  of 

Earth,  N^  i.  p.  105.  the  next  Care  is  covering 

and  fecuring  them  from  the  Scratching  of  Poul- 

VoL.    I.  P  try. 
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try,  and  other  Accidents  that  are  apt  to  hap- 
pen to  thefe  unfeen,  and,  as  yet,  unfprouted 
Plants  3  whicli  is  done  by  flicking  of  Sticks 
and  Furze-Buflies  by  the  Sides  and  a-crofs  the 
Beds. 
avering         Q^^  before  this  be  done,  if  the  Earth  be 
with  Dung,  p^^^^  ^^  J  ^^^  covered,  as  above,  it  will  be 
of  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the  fprouting  of  the 
Seed,  as  well  as  to  its  future  Growth,  that  an 
Inch  of  fine,  clean,  rotten  Dung,  from  Maga- 
zine N  ^4.  p.  106.  and  nearconfumed  to  Mould, 
be  laid  on  5  but  this  ought  not  to  be  an  addi- 
tional Inch,  but  a  part  of  that  already  defcri- 
bed^  upon  which  let  there  be  an  Inch  or  two 
of  Mofs  fpread  neatly  over,  and  then  you 
may   flick  on  the  Sticks  as  above  direfted  ^ 
this  Mofs  will  be  of  excellent  Ufe  in  pre- 
venting the  Extremity  of  Cold,  and  will  at 
the  fame  time  receive  fuch  a  due  Perfpiration 
of  Air,  as  is  convenient  for  the  Germination 
of  thefe  tender  Seedlings. 
The  Time.       There  are  fome  that  prefer  the  Spring  be- 
f^'S"     ^^^^  the  Time  I  have  been  now  advifing,  but 
this  I  am  againft  t,  for  the  Seed  thus  early 
committed  to  the  Ground,  is  Hoc  only,  as  it 
were,  directed  by  Nature  for  fowing  in  the 
Dropping  from  the  Trees,  but  alfo  Experi- 
ence and  Reafon  will  farther  inform  us,  that 
Seed  takes  up  fome  time  in  fwelling,  extend- 
ing, and  extricating  itfelf  out  of  thofe  tefla- 
ceous  Shells  and  Prifons  in  which  they  are 
by  Nature  inveloped. 

That 
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That  this  Procefs  being  flow,  requires  fome  ^^^M  ^«» 
Months  of  the  Winter  to  efFoft  it  5  befides^'''^'''* 
(as  I  fliall  hereafter  mike  appear)  'tis  necefTa- 
ry  all  Plants  fliould  well  root  and  fix  them- 
felves  before  the  approaching  Spring,  when 
Natui-e  haftens  out  all  her  OfF-fpring  5  arid 
'tis  certain,  thofe  that  are  the  readieft,  will 
make  the  greateft  Progrefs  in  their  Summer's 
Growth. 

I  know  this  Reafon  does  not  hold  good  iri 
all  Herbacious  Matters  5  but  in  thefe  1  have 
been  mentioning,  I  hope  ic  has  and  will  ap- 
J)ear  unconteftably  tt\jc. 

Thefe  are  the  general  Direftions  I  think  Exceptions 
moft  proper  for  the  preparing  the  Grourid.J^f^^/^"^; 
fowing  and  fecuring  fuch  Plants  and  Foreft  somn^. 
Trees  are  rais'd  by  Seeds  5  which  meet  with 
few  Exceptions  from  the  general  Rule,   fave 
that  Oaks  and  Chefnuts  are  rais'd  with  more  ^^^^'    . 
Eafe  5  for  having  chofe  clear,  good  Ground, 
the  Chefnuts  may  be  planted  at  five  or  fix 
Inches  afunder,  and  the  Oaks  fow'd  in  a  Drill 
made  with  a  Hoe,  like  Garden  Peafe,  as  the 
other  are  planted  like  Gardert  Beans  5    but 
for  the  other,   tho'  fome  will  do  with  lefs 
Care,  yet  'tis  feldom  known  any  one  fuffers 
on  that  fide  the  Queftion. 

Thefe  Acorns  and  Chefnuts  ought  to  ^q'^^J^^^ 
planted  in  the  beft  Land  you  can,  which  will  A^o/ns, 
be  fufficiently  repaid  by  the   Quicknefs  of 
Shooting,  as  well  as  Beauty. 

It  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  the  Seed  of  Yew,  f^oiiy  ^-nd 
Holly,  and  White  Thorn,  which  I  bring  m-'^rTaMe 

P    2  tOGm«^. 
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to  this  Account,   for  that  they  make  good 
Hedges,  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  and 
never  fprout,  which  may  make  fome  unwari- 
ly fuppofe   that  they  are  either    rotten   or 
dead. 
felvfrnif      ^^^  Prafticein  that  Cafe  is  to  pot  or  box 
rfrtTrei^-^them  up  for  the  firft  Year  in  fine  Sand  or 
Btnks  all  Mould  ^  whilft  Others,  after  a  more  carelefs 
Tcar?^^    manner,  dig  a  deep  Hole  in  fome  neglefted 
Corner  of  their  Gardens,   and  bury  them, 
taking  them  up  the  Michaelmas  following,  at 
which  Time  they  begin  to  germinate  and 
fprout  5  and  indeed  I  have  feen  this  laft  fuc- 
ceed  as  well  as  the  firft  5  but  Care  ihould  be 
taken  to  bury  them  at  leaft  four  Foot  deep. 

What  I  would  recommend  more  as  to  the 
fowing  thefe  Foreft  Seeds,  is,   the  covering 
thofe  you  fow,  either  in  Drills  or  Beds,  with 
Coal-afhes  that  have  lain  fome  time,  (or  Pid- 
geons  Dung   is  very   good)    provided   they 
don't  touch  the  Seed^  thefe  Coverings  will 
fend  down  fuch  vaft  Quantities  of  Salt,  as  will 
wonderfully  impregnate  the  Seed,  and  fet  the 
Ground  into  a  very  quick  and  proper  Fer- 
ment 5  and  any  of  the  Seedlings  will,  I  durft 
fay  from  Experience,  ihoot  as  large  again  as 
if  there  had  been  nothing  laid  over  them,  and 
is  indeed  much  better  than  common  Dung, 
elfe where  recommended. 
nt  carz       The  next  thing  we  are  to  inform  ourfelves 
tft.Xn^  about,  is  the  Care  that  is  to  be  taken  the  firft^ 
the  fir!}     Year.    In  the  Winter  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
r,ar  after  fefted    with  Mice  and   other  Vermin,   and. 
^'^'"^-  therefore 
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therefore  great  Care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep 
the  Traps  going  ^  and  about  the  beginning 
of  ApU  the  Mofs  ihould  be  puU'd  off,  (the 
Earth  gently  ftir'd,  the  Rains  in  the  Winter 
having  doubtlefs  made  it  Cloddy)  and  then  the 
Bufhes  laid  on  again,  to  prevent  the  Fowls,  &c. 
(as  before  5)  and  if  the  Weather  be  dry,  re- 
frefli  them  well  with  Water:  But  'twill  be 
beft  to  lay  a  Mat  or  Cloth  on  as  you  water, 
left  the  Rapidity  of  the  Water  difcompofe 
thefe  young  and  as  yet  tender  Beauties  5  for 
thereby  the  Force  is  ftopt,  and  the  Water 
runs  gently  through  the  Holes  or  Threads  of 
the  Cloth,  &c. 

'Tis  neceffary  that  we  fhould  keep  x}azwiding. 
great  Weeds  all  pulFd  up  as  they  grow  5  but 
as  for  the  fmall  ones,  fuch  as  Chickweed,  a 
little  rather  nourilhes  the  Plants,  and  keeps 
the  Ground  cool :  To  effed  which  yet  more, 
if  a  little  Straw,  Brachen  or  Fern  were  like- 
wife  laid  gently  over  the  Buflies,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit but  of  a  glimmering  Light,  it  might  be 
of  confiderable  Ufe,  but  this  only  in  the  Ex- 
tremity of  Heat. 

About  Michaelmas  fcratch  off  the  Mould  ^^ewMouU- 
that  lies  on  the  top  very  gently,  and  then'^f^..^^'^ 
earth  the  Plants  agam  with  the  tineft  Melon  thm  at 
Mould,  and  it  will  be  of  great  ufe,  for  the^^^^^^^^- 
Rains  to  wafli  them  in  and  exhilerate  and  re-  ^^^' 
frefti  the  Fibres,  and  make  them  ftrike  frefli 
Roots.     Fetch    this  Earth    from  Magazine 
N^  I.  p.  105,  if  you  have  not  fine  Mould 
enough, 

P  3  In 
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MxriAgej^  In  this  manner  I  advife  their  {landing  till 
next  w^/jjh^  ii^ri/ following,  at  which  time  begin  to 
ttr.  plant  them  out  fingly  in  Beds  prepared  ai^ 
mark'd  out  as  before  direded,  To  be  fure 
clear  from  it  all  Stones,  Clods,  Roots,  or 
other  Things  that  may  any-way  hinder  or  ob- 
ftrudl  the  Fibres^  and  if  not  naturally  fo, 
iliould  be  Skreen'd,  apd  well  mix'd  with 
Dung  and  EartTi  well  moulder'd  and  incorpo- 
rated together,  feitch'd  from  Magazine  N*^  2, 
p.  105.  But  this  (hould  by  no  means  be  buri- 
ed, but  rather  fpread  on  the  Ground  about 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  Inches  thick,  at 
the  Difcretion  of  the  Planter,  and  the  Good- 
iiefs  or  Badnefs  of  the  Natural  Soil. 

After  this  Preparation  is  made,    and  the 
Beds  and  Allies  marked  out,  as  before  direfted, 
for  the  fowing  the  Seed,  'twill  be  proper  to 
rake  the  Beds,    and  gently  tread  and  beat 
them  even  with  a  Spade  5  that  your  proceed- 
ing in  the  Planting  may  be  the  more  regular 
and  exafl,  and  confequently  the  fafer  for  the 
reception  of  your  Plants. 
TheMethod     Setting  your  line  then  a-crofs  the  Bed  four 
fn/ouphto Foot    wide,    a3  before  directed,    cut  out  a 
dtherBeds.  Trench  as  when  you  plant  Djiici?  Box,  (for 
the  Dibber  commonly  us'd  is  a  clumfie  way 
for  this  and  Box  5)  thp  Trench  being  thus 
nicely  cut  out  about  two  or  three  Inches  deep, 
place  your  Plants  about  three  or  four  Inches 
afunder  3  which  done,  clofe  up  your  Roots, 
and  fa  ft  en  the  Earth  as  before,  and  then  re- 
move the  Line  three  or  four  Inches  more  off, 

and 
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and  cut  a  new  Trench,  and  fo  proceed  'till 
you  have  fiird  the  whole  Bed  :  After  which, 
take  a  round  Stick  about  two  Inches  diame- 
ter, and  tread  it  down  between  every  Row  ^ 
and  this  will  faften  the  Earth  yet  more  to  the 
Roots,  which  is  of  no  fmall  Confequence. 

Being  thus  planted,  you  may  mulfh  or  lay  Muifljwg 
fome  Straw  over  the  Roots,  in  the  Trenches  ^^^^' 
or  Furrows  made  by  that  Stick,  which  will 
keep  the  Ground  moift :  And  one  ought  of- 
ten to  examine  and  prefs  the  Mould  down 
either  with  the  Hand  or  with  the  aforefaid 
Stick  5  elfe  the  Worms  will  throw  out  the 
young  Plants,  as  will  alfo  the  natural  Heaving 
of  the  Ground. 

It  will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  thefe  coverh^ 
Plants,  if  you  make  low  Arbours  over  tht^^f[^%y 
Beds,  in  order  to  throw  Mats  over  them  to  are  new- 
fecure  them  from  the  Heat  of  the  fcorching^^"^'^' 
Sun,  which  are  apt  to  be  fatal  to  thefe  and 
all  other  tender  Seedlings,  and  that  the  Seed- 
lings be  refrefli'd  three  or  four  times  a  Week, 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  vi^ith  a  fine  fmall  Wa- 
ter-pot 5  it  fhould  be  in  the  Mornings  in  the 
Months  of  Aprils  May^  and  Augiifi^   but  in 
the  Evenings  in  June  and  July. 

-Here  let  them  remain  (watering  and  clean- 
fing  them  of  Weeds  as  you  (hall  fee  occafion) 
Itill  the  beginning  of  Axiguft  come  Twelve- 
month after  they  are  fowM,  if  not  to  the 
Spring  following,  according  as  you  fee  them 
either  weaker  or  ftronger^  during  which 
time,  you  ought  once  in  a  Month  or  two  to 

F4  fti^ 
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ftir  the  Mould  5  and  if  the  Ground  is  poor, 
earth  them  up  with  the  Compoft  from  Maga- 
zine N^  2.  (p.  105.)  in  extreme  dry  Weather, 
watering  and  refrefliing  them  as^foonas  you 
have  done,        '  \\Miv\  ul  jI^v/  y^-. 

'^f^J^^'^^       By  this  time  we  may  hope  to  fee  fome  Beds 
c.t.H  ^^^-Qf  jjjjg  young  thriving  Plants  ready  for  the 

Open  Nurfery  5  and  the  Kinds  that  merit 
this  Care,  are  Beech,  Hornbeam,  White 
Thorn,  Holly,  and  Yew.  As  for  Oak,  Afh, 
and  Sycamore,  they  are  quick  of  growth,  and 
fo  may  be  planted  out  in  Rows  in  the  open 
Nurfery.  But  if  the  Ground  be  Poor  or 
Coarfe,  open  fome  Holes  about  eight  or  ten 
Inches  fquare,  and  fill  them  up  with  an  equal 
mixture  of  Mould,  from  N^  2  and  3,  (p.  105.) 
But  if  the  Afh  or  Sycamore  be  weak,  put 
them  in  Beds  likewife,  but  thinner. 
Pxtfh-uiar,  Xjie  Chefhuts  and  Walnuts  all  this  while 
Tor'^oak^lnd  ^^^^  ^^  they  Were,  becaufe  thofe  Trees  are 
chefnuts,  jQot  lovers  of  ofteu  tranfplanting  ^  they  fliould 
therefore  not  be  planted  out,  till  they  have 
flood  twPjif  not  three  Years,  in  the  Seed- 
bed.      •">-••  '    ;  ;-r    ti.  ^  :       h    1    rlO'l-' 

ConceYn:ng      I  have  diligcutly  perus'd  what  the  Antients 

tUAnti'    have  wrote  concerning  the  Raifing  of  Trees, 

but  doat  find  their    Diredions  amount  to 

this  Care  ^  and  perhaps  'tis  more  than  is  com- 

-nionly  us'd.by  all  our  Nurfery- men :  But  this 

I  thought  my  felf  oblig'd  to   do  5    becaufe 

wlrere pneis  fo  exa6t  as  to  follow  thefe  Rules, 

J  dcjubt  too  many  will  not  5  and  therefore  one 

.  c^Q/i't,  pr^fs  them  too  itudch,  when  they  may 


ents. 
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be  done  with  fo  much  Eafe  and  Pleafure,  and 
fo  little  Expence. 

A  more  fpeedy  Method  of  ad'vancing  the 
Growth  of  Plantation^  by  buying  young 

Stock. 

But  becaufe  this  Procefs  is  tedious,  there 
being  now  two  or  three  Years,  if  not  more, 
laps'd,  and  yet  nothing  fit  for  the  Park  or 
Open  Plantation,  which  often  difcourages 
Gentlemen  from  .proceeding : 

I  muft,  in  the  next  place,  advife  them  how 
they  (hall  provide  themfelves,  at  a  fmall  Ex- 
pence,  with  Plants  thus  forward,  as  I  fup- 
pofe  to  have  brought  them  by  Sowing,  and 
as  large.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  next  Sup- 
ply, the  former  Method  may  be  of  confide- 
rable  moment,  in  point  of  fucceilion  one  un- 
der another. 

For  there  being  feveral  Nurfery-men  dhout  pircnhns 
London  that  raife  abundance  of  thefe  Plants '"  ^"■^'"'^• 
every  Year,  'tis  eafie  to  procure  them,  and 
that  at  the  Expence  of  about  Twenty  or 
Five  and  Twenty  Shillings  a  Thoufand  5  a 
Price  very  cheap,  for  the  Trouble  thofe  Per- 
fons  muft  be  at  that  raife  them. 

Some  will  venture  at  them  out  of  the  Seed- '^«  ^*<^^'«^ 
bed,  but  then  they  muft  be  box'd  up  care-  "^' 
fully  from  the  Wind,  with  fome  Mould  in 
the  Box  to  keep  them  frefh :  Great  Care 
muft  alfo  be  taken  that  the  Carrier  takes 
them  away  the  firft  Return,  they  being  foon 
fpoil'd.  But 
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^re  of        But  as  for  the  other,  (I  mean  thofe   that 

atd  Tranf-^^^^  been  tranfplanted)  lefs  Care  will fufRce 5 

fortift^.      they  may  be  tied   up  in  fmall  Bundles,  and 

the  Roots  wrapt  round  with  Peafe-ftraw,  or, 

which  is  better,  wrapping  th^m  up  in  Mats  3 

however,  'tis  no  matter  how  foon  they  are 

planted,  which  ought  to  be  done  with  all 

proper  Care.     The  Manner  is  fufficiently  de- 

liver'd,  I  hope^  in  the  foregmng  Direftions, 

fol  (hall  {ay  no  more  as  to  that. 

"foruT^'      ^^^  larger  Species  of  Foreft  Trees,  as  Oak, 

Trees!^^^   Elm,  Lime,-  &c.  may  alfo  be  bought  very 

cheap,    and  planted  in  the  Nurfery  in  likef 

manner.  -i^un::?:  .;.M:^-iJ  v;;i:> 

'^f/hou       ^  *^^^  9"^^  ^^^  Sdftion,  with  obferving, 

Elm  and   That  the  Antients  have  fpoken  of  Elms  and 

i/wcf^ok  Limes  being  rais'd  of  Seed  ^  but  this  being 

^seed,        ^  Pradice  notus'd  with  us  in  England,  and 

indeed  a  needlefs  Nicety,  we  having  much 

better  Methods  of  Propagation,  which  is  the 

next  thing  I  am  to  fpeak  to  ^  only  I  thought 

this  Caution  might  take  off  thofe  unnecef- 

lary    Amufements    this    chimerical    Notion 

might  infufe  into  Lovers  of  Gard'ning,  for 

whofe  Service  this   is  peniiM  :  For  who  is 

there   that    would  go  a  round-about  Way, 

when  they  might  go  a  nearer  direft  one  ? 


S  E  C  T. 
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Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  Raifeng  Trees  from  the  Suckers^ 
or  rather  the  Sfavpn  or  Exuberance  of 
the  Roots, 

Pullulat  ab  Radicealii  denfiiTuna  Syiva, 
lit  Cerafis,  ulmifque :  etiam  P^rnaffe  Laurus, 
Parva  fub  ingenti,  Matris  fefubjecit  Umbra. 

Vir^.  Georg.  2. 

"'   '''*"'. 
Some  from  the  Roots  a  rifing  Wood  difclofe  5 

Thus  Elms,  and  thus  thefavage  Cherry  grows  : 

Thu^  the  green  Bays^that  binds  the  Poet's  Brows^ 

Shoots ^  and  is pelterd  by  the  Mothers  Boughs. 

Dry  den. 

TO  pafs  by  the  Cerafiis,  which  is  ourneKindn. 
common  Laurel,  and  the  Laurus  Par- 
Tiaffia  of  Virgily  which  may  be  fuppos'd  to 
be  no  other  than  our  common  Bay,  I  find 
four  or  five  Kinds  of  Foreft  Trees  reducible  to 
this  Clafs,  (  VIZ. ) 

XJlmus^  the  Elm,  of  which  we  have  three 
principal  forts,  the  EngliJI)^  Dutch,  and  Witch: 
The  former  is  fubdivided.  There  are  other 
Kinds  of  lels  moment,  which  I  purpofely 
pafs  oven 

Pofulus,  the  Poplar,  of  three  Kinds :  A- 
inongft  which  we  may  reckon  the  Abeal^  with 
Others  which  I  ihall  more  largely  iniift  on 

when 
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uhen  1  come  to  fpeak  of  Arcuation,  or  raif- 
ing  PJants  by  Bowing  or  Bending  them  into 
the  Ground,  which  we  call  Laying. 

Thefe  Trees  fend  forth  abundance  of  Spawn 
at  the  Root  in  all  uncultivated  Places,  Mea- 
dows, &c.  which,  if  one  would  preferve, 
ought  to  be  hedgd  round,  that  the  Cattle 
do  not  crop  them. 

Some  fmall  time  before  Michaehnas  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Rows  in 
the  Nurfery,  at  the  Diftance  which  (hallbe 
Ipoken  of  by  and  by. 

But  I  cann't  but  obferve  on  this  Head,  in 
order  to  cut  it  off  the  Ihorter,  that  all  thefe 
are  much  better  rais'd  by  Laying  5  which 
I  therefore  referr  to  SeBion  VI.  where  that 
Matter  is  fully  and  plainly  handled. 

But  before  I  quit  it,  let  me  fpeak  fome- 
thing  of  what  Salmafius  fays  concerning  the 
Raifing  of  Elms  from  Chips  ^  which  I  have 
always  efteem*d  a  fabulous  Story,  'till,  upon 
buying  a  great  many  in  Oxfordjlnre  for  the 
Plantations  at  Bknhe'm^  it  was  confirm'd  in 
feveral  Places,  efpecially  at  a  Place  near  Sir 
Robert  Jenkinfon\  where  there  was  a  very 
fine  Nurfery  of  Elms  about  five  or  fix  Inches 
Diameter  ^  the  Perfon  that  own'd  them  af- 
furing  me,  that  within  Thirty  Years  before 
there  was  not  one  Elm,  or  any  thing  like  it 
near  them  3  but  that  upon  hewing  a  great 
many  Elm  Trees  for  the  Building  a  Lathe 
or  Barn,  they  perceiv'd  them  the  next  Year 
rafpringup  5  and  having  preferv'd  them  froni 
...I  the 


the  Qttle,  they  had  come  to  that  Stature  I 
then  faw  them.  I  ihall  only  add  a  Suppofition 
of  my  own,  that  it  might  probably  be  from 
thofe  Knots  which  grow  thick  on  Elms,  ra- 
ther than  the  common  Chips,  or  from  fome 
Seminalia  lodg'd  in  the  furrow'd  Coat  of  Elms, 
and  undifcoverable  to  common  Obfervation. 


Sect.    V. 

Of  Kaiftng  Trees  by  Artificial  Methods^ 
as  A'vnlfion^  Arcuation^  &c. 

Sunt  alii  quos  ipfe  via  fibi  rcperit  Ufus. 

Virg,  Geo.  2. 

Others  there  are,  by  late  Experience,  found, 

Dryden. 

WHICH  Methods  he  feems  to  divide  in- 
to fix  Parts,  tho'  the  Interpreter  Ru^z- 
w,  and  from  him  Mr.  Dry  den  makes  feven, 
dividing  the  fecond  into  two  ^  againft  which 
I  fhall  not  contend,  feeing  neither  of  them 
are  of  any  great  Ufe,  but  (hall  pafs  them  o- 
ver  haftily,  that  I  may  have  the  more  Time 
on  the  fourth,  (m.)  Arcuation,  which  per- 
forms all  the  reft,  and  that  much  eafier  and 
better.  But  to  proceed  :  Hisfirft  Method  is. 

Hie 
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Hie  planitiei  tenero  abjcendens  de  cor  pore 
Vepofuit  fulcis.  [^Matrufn 

Virg. 

Some  cut  the  Shoots,  and  plant  in  furrow'd 
Ground.  T>ryden. 

Ratfini  by      This  plainly  belongs  to  what  we  call  Slip- 
c^unrng  or  pij^g  or  Cutting  the  Shoots  off  at  a  Knot,  and 
fo  planting  them  in  the  Ground  to  root :  The 
Plants     rais'd    by    this     means     are     the 
Sallow  in  VVoods,  and  in  other  Low  Places 
Willow,  Sec.    The  Sallow  is  a  great  Furni- 
ture in  our  Common  Coppices  ^  and  the  Wil-' 
low,  of  which  the  Dutch  is  the  beft,  is  for 
Wet  Grounds,  and  for  the  Basket- maker's  Ufe* 
We  commonly  plant  fliort  Truncheons,  about 
two  or  three  Foot  long  for  Dwarfs  in  Iflands 
(let  the  Truncheon  be  planted  a  Foot  deep  in 
the  Ground,  and  as  my  Lord  Bacon  advifes, 
flopewife,)    but  if  for  Standards,   next  the 
Water-fide  5  or  to  make  Walks  or  Willows, 
they  ought  to  be  9  or  10  Foot  long  at  leaft, 
fometimes  12  or  13  Foot.     There  be  many 
others  that  might  be  brought  under  this  Head, 
but  being  much  better  rais'd  by  the  fourth 
Method,  I  {hall  leave  them  to  that.    Either 
the  Spring  or  Fall,    or  the  Middle   of  the 
Winter  will  do  for  thefe  3  and  they  are  fo 
well  known  to  every  Country  Hedger,  that 
I  fliall  fay  no  more  upon  this  Head,  but  only 
advife^that  the  Ground  in  the  Iflands  ihould  be 

dug 
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dugatfirft,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  Weeds,  ^ 
which  would  otherwife  choak  the  young  Sets, 
tho'  not  eafily  ^  and  in  the  Digging  fliould 
be  laid  in  Beds  three  or  four  Foot  wide, 
for  the  better  drawing  off  all  Superfluities  of 
Water  in  the  Channels  betwixt  them. 

— -  Ktc  JliTpes  cbruit  arvo 
Quadnfidafque  fudes^  &  acuto  robore  Vallos.     •, 

Virg.  Geo,  2. 

Some  cover  rooted  Stalks  in  deeper  Mould ; 
Some  cover  Stakes,  and  (wondrous  to  behold !) 
Their  ftiarpen'd  ends  in  Earth  their  Footing 
And  the  dry  Poles  produce  a  living  Place.[place, 

Dryden. 

Rudius^  the  Author  of  the  Dauphin's  E-^/V.peiph. 
dition,  divides  this  into  two  Methods,  as  does  Edition, 
alfo  Mr.  Dryden,  which  I  might  follow  not- 
withftanding  I  have  fome  Reafons  to  the  con- 
trary ^  however,  this  is  not   a  very  material 
Method,  and  fo  1  Ihall  let  it  flip,  after  hav-^ 
ing  obferv'd,  that  by  them  it  relates  chiefly  ^j^^^^^^,^^ 
to  Willow  and  Sallow  Stakes  and  Poles,  which  Rarfing 
were  mentioned  in  the  lafl:  Article.  Willows. 

I  have  run  over  thefe  two  Seftions  with 
all  the  Brevity  imaginable,  referving  both 
Pen  and  Paper  for  the  next,  which  is  Lay- 
ing 5  I  therefore  advife  my  Reader  to  ufe  this 
en  pa[fent,  as  a  Method  I  have  inferted  rather 
by  way  of  Explanation  to  this  Great  Author, 
than  of  any  real  Ufe  to  this  prefent  Purpofe. 

Sect. 
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Sec  t.   VI. 

Of  Kaifing  'trees  by  Layers. 

Sylvarum  aliae  preflbs  propaginis  arcus 
Expedant  &  viva  fua  plantaria  TerrS. 

Virg.  Georg.  2* 

Some  bow  their  Vines, which  buried  in  the  Plain^ 
Their  Top  in  dijlavt  Arches  rife  again. 

Dryden. 

Arcuatkn,  T^HIS   IS  Undoubtedly  the  Method  of 
Trees  bT     M     R^ifing  Trees  by  Arcuation  or  Laying. 
Layers.      Virgil  mentions  no  more  than  the  ^277^  that 
is  rais'd  by  this  Method  5   and  'tis  probable 
he  knew  of  no  other  :  But  now  it  is  the  gene- 
ral Method  of  Raifing  all  Trees  that  cann'c 
be  rais'd  from  Seed,  or,  to  fpeak  more  plain- 
Thefeveraily^  that  bear  no  Seed.     The  Trees  that  be- 
Kinds.      JQj^g  ^Q  Q^j,  prefent  purpofe,  are  the  Dutch 
Witch  and  EngliJJj  Elm,  the  Lime,  Abeal, 
Platanus,  Alder,  and  all  forts  of  Sallows  and 
Willows,  and  (as  has  been  before  obferved  ) 
every  Tree  that  does  not  bear  Seed. 
Hew  to         The  firfl  thing  to  be  done,  is,  the  procu- 
tlf-PUnts^'^^'^^  large  ftrong  Mother-Plants  5  let  them 
orstcoii!  ^  be  Trees  that  are  crooked,  or  any  otherwife 
deformed,  the  larger  the  better  5   cut  them 
down  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  plant  them 
in    a    Border  full  fix   Foot  wide,  and  the 

Plants 
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Plants    in  a  ftraight  line  five  or  fix  Foot 
afuhder. 

Of  thefe  moft  Gentlemen  have  fome  by 
them  5  but  if  not,  they  may  feafily  buy  thetn  : 
Any  crooked  Trees  will  ferve,  provided  they 
are  large  and  ftrong  5  and  all  the  Head  and 
Stem  being  cut  dowti,  they  will  be  very 
eafily  tranfpbrted  to  any  Place. 

As  for  the  Qiiantity  of  Mother  Plants,  ^'^•'^^i^«^«- 
which  Ifliall  henceforward  call  &(>(9/j,  they'^^ed!'^ 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  Number  one 
intends  to  raife.  A  good  ftrong  Stool  will, 
one  Year  with  another,  throw  out  20,  or 
25,  fometimes  50,  40,  50,  or  60  Plants  5  fo 
that  about  20  Stools  of  each  may  be  fufficient, 
and  perhaps  lefs,  feeing  that  thefe  Plants  will 
foon  fill  a  fmall  Nurfery. 

The  Kinds  that  I  would  preferr  the  moft,  ^^•'^^^'^^^ 
are  Englifi  Elm  and  Limes ^  as  for  the  Ph-'/Jf/'^ 
tanus,  a  few  of  them  will  ferve,  they  being 
chiefly    to  be  ufed    in  Centres  and  Shady 
Groves  ^  the  Abeal  will  profper  in  any  fort 
of  Ground,   therefore   a   good  Number   of 
them  ought  to  be  rais'd  5    the  Alder  does 
well  in  Wet  Low  Lands,  and  the  Poplar  iti 
Clayey  Ground.    The  £72^/2/;  Elm  I  preferr 
for  Walks,  either  Standards  or  Efpaliers  5  the 
Dutc/;^  a  few  of  them,  for  Efpaliers  ^  but  the 
Witch  for  Thickets  and  promifcuous  Plant- 
ing, in  refped  of  the  Quicknefs  of  Growth ; 
The  Limes  ought  to  have  Clear  Soil,  and 
are  fitteft  for  Walks, 

Vol.  L  Q  So 
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Thepropor-     $0  that  there  (hould  be  ten  Stools  of  Elm 

^yanf^ty    3"cl  Lime  to  one  of  Platanus  ^  and  the  fame 

of  each.     Quantity  of  Alder,  if  the  Ground  be  Wet 

and   Moory  5    and  Abeal,  if  the  Land   be 

very  Poor  ^    And  if  Wet  and  Clayey,  Afp 

or  Poplar  ^  fince  'twould  be  in  vain  to  niul- 

tiply   a  great  Number  of  Trees  that  .one's 

Ground  is  not  fit  to  receive,  or  in  which 

they  will  not  thrive.      However,  Elm  and 

Alder   will  do  tolerably  well,  with  Poplar 

and  Afp,  but  by  no  means  Limes. 

Howtopre-     The  Border  of  ^\x  Foot  (as  before  hinted  ) 

^slrde^^'    ^^'"§  ^^'^^^  trench'd  or  dug,  clear  from  all 

Roots,   Stones,  Clods,  or  any  other  Obftru- 

flions,  let  thefe  Roots  be  planted  at  five  or 

fix  foot  afunder   in    a  ftraight  line.    And 

about  Michaelmas  following,  or  fooner,  you 

Method     may  begin  Laying  ^  at  which  time  you  will 

%nnTwn  ^^'^'  ^^  ^^^^  Stools  have  any  care  at  all  taken 

'of  them,  five  fix,  or  more  of  Main  Branches 

/hot  out  of  the  Roots,  and  on  every  one  of 

thefe  as  many  Side  or  Collateral  Branches. 

Hnw  to  peg     You  muft  therefore  bend  the  main  Branches 

t6e/«(/oxr/2.  Jq^.j^  gently  to  the  Ground  -^  fome  will  cut 

the  half  off,  in  order  to  bend  them  the  eafier  5 

but  this  fliould  be  done  with  Care,  left  you 

cut  off  the  whole  Branch. 

The  Main  Branches  being  thus  laid  quite 
round  the  Stool,  and  pegg  d  faft  down,  it  re- 
n^ains  that  you  likewiie  cover  and  peg  down, 
if  required,  all  the  Small  ones :  The  Main 
Branches  or  Shoots  will  be  covered  ail  over, 
except  the  very  Top  3    and  all  the  Small  or 

Side- 
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Side-Branches  ought  to  be  covered  over  two 
or  three  Inches  thick  upon  the  Joints. 

The  whole  Stool  being  cover'd  o\'tr,  and  f  ^''J;^'/^ 
nothing    appearing    but    the    Tops  of  thes'^oo//. 
fmall' Branches,  you  may  hea^  them  within 
three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Ground  ^  fome 
give  the  Branches  a  Twift,  in  order  to  mgke 
them  root  the  better. 

You  may  Mulfli  or  lay  fome  Strawy  Dung  Mai^mg 
over  them  5  it  will  help  to  keep  them  mo&i^f^''^.^^^^ 
they  ought  to  have  a  large  Pan  made  round  straw,  and 
them  to  hold  the  AVater,  which  they  lliould  i^^^^^^«^- 
by  lio  means  want  the  enfuing  Summer,  if 
the  Weather  be  hot  and  dry,  three  or  four 
times  a  Week. 

About  the  middle  of  September  enfuing, //on?  fo,^n^'^ 
upon  opening  and  examining,  may  be  eafiiy  '^/^^"J^^^^^ 
difcovered  whether    they    have  rooted,   or 
no  ^  if  not,  let  them  remain  'till  Spring,  at 
which  time  take  them  up  and  plant  them  in 
the  Nurfery. 

But  if  proper  Care  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  Sutnmer,  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
being  well  rooted  5  and  there  is  the  more 
hafte  to  be  made  in  taking  them  up  then, 
that  the  Shoots  of  the  laft  Summer  may  be 
laid  down  again,  in  order  to  repeat  the  fame 
Procefs, 


Q,  2  S  E  c  f , 
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Sect.   VII. 
Of  Raifmg  Trees  by  Cuttings  and  Sets. 


T 


HE  firft of thcfe Methods rir^f/feems 
to  hint  at,  when  he  fays. 


Nil  Radicis  egent  alise  fummumque  Putator, 
Haud  dubitat  terra  refdrens  mandare  cacumen. 

Virg.  Georg,  2. 

Others  no  Roots  require  ^  the  LaVrer  cuts 
Young  Slipy  and  in  the  Soilfecurely  puts. 

Dryden. 

And  the  fecond,  by 

Quin  &  caudicibus  feftis  mirabile  didu, 
Truditur  e  ficco  radix  Oleagina  Ligno. 

Firg»Georg.  7. 

Evn  Stumps  ofOlives^bare  of  Leaves,  and  dead. 
Revive,  and  oft  redeem  th.eir  wither  d  Head. 

Dryden. 

Tho'  thefe  two  Methods  of  Raifing  Trees, 
may,  in  all  probability,  belong  to  the  Raifing 
Willows^  yet  Virgil  feems  to  have  his  Eye 
particnlarly  on  the  dry  Boughs  and  Stumps  of 
Olives^  which  he  had  obferv'd  to  grow  again 

.     after 
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after  they  had  lain  a  confiderable  Time  out 
of  the  Ground,  by  reafon  he  places  it  amongft 
the  Wonders  of  Nature  :  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  dry  Stumps  of  Orange-Trees  that 
we  have  from  Genoa^  which  any  unskilful 
Perfon  would  fcarce  take  up  on  the  Road  ( if 
poflibly  one  was  there  dropt  )  upon  any  other 
account  than  the  Fire  :  To  this  Clafs,  'tis  pro- 
bable, belongs  our  OGers  and  Willows,  which 
appear  more  plainly  in  the  firft  5  and  if  'twere 
to  be  try'd,  dryifti  Willow  Stakes  might  take 
as  well  as  Olive  ^  but  neither  of  them  are  of 
iriuch  ufe  on  this  account. 

Etfa^e  aherius  ramos  impune  videmus^  &c. 

Virg.  Georg,  2. 

Tis  ufual  now,  an  inmate  Graft  to  fee, 
With  Infolence  invade  a  foreign  Tree. 

Drjden. 

Which  is  the  laft  Method  of  Raifing  Trees, 
prefcribed  by  this  eminent  Author  and  Poet  5 
under  which  we  may  couch  all  our  Methods 
of  Grafting  and  Inoculation.  But  there  is 
another  Method,  left  by  Plinj,  which  hePHn./.i;. 
calls  Emplajiratio^  which  is  by  fome  con-^'^^- 
founded  with  our  Inoculation  5  but  this  is  a 
cutting  out  a  circular  piece  of  the  Bark  with 
the  Eye  in  the  centre,  and  placing  it  on  the 
Stock,  the  fame  dimenfions  being  firft  taken 
out  of  the  Stock,  to  make  room  for  the  other  3 
but  the  Efcutchcon-way  feems  to  be  the  beft : 

QL  3  How- 
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However,  we  have  little  Ufe  of  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  io  Foreft  Trees. 


Sect.    VIIT. 

The  Simtmary   of  41  that  has  been  de- 
liz'ered  concerning  the  Raifing  of  Trees, 

TO  recapitulate  then  all  that  has  been 
faid  as  to  the  Raifing  of  For^ft-Trees  5 
and  upon  a  Survey  of  the  Nurfery,  firft,  I 
fuppofe  to  find  fome  thoufands  of  Oak,  Afli, 
Beech,' Chefnut,  Hornbeam,  Scotch  and  Silver 
Firs,  for  Walks,  Avenues,  and  Groves,  rais'd 
from  Seed,  and  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  Beds 
and  CJafies  already  mention'd. 
TheKcfHit      I  fuppofe  to  find  fome  Thoufands  of  Elms, 
^ff/;e/orf-Ljp^j^g^  Abeals,  Poplars,  &c.  rais'd  from  the 
f:ion.:      i-ajers,  all  ready  to  plant-out  and  dilpoie  m 
the  Open  Nurfery,  in  order  to  be  trained  up 
for  the  laft  and  more  proper  End,  (viz. )  the 
plantingrQut  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  grand 
Defign;    delineated   and  well  confider'd,   as 
fh&lli:te;  hereafter  fet  forth. 

in  the  mean  time  I  turn  to  the  Open  Nur- 
fery, and  the  Management  of  the  feveral  Kinds 
J  have  before  1  fpoken  to  :  And  firft,  of 
the  Preparation  that  ought  to  be  made  for 
fheini  • 

Sect;; 
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DireHions  for  Planting  in  Open  Nurferies^ 

FIRST  fence  in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Ground  ^o»'  ^opre- 
;as  (hall  be  thought  neceffary  for  this  Puv^lt^N^t 
pofe,  be  it  2,  §,    or  4  Acres,  more  or  lefs  5 
6  or  8  Acres  is  fufficient  for  the  greateft  Plan- 
tatiorJ'  -'■■  --^^^-^  '^ 

This   done,    make  fuch   direi^  and  crofs /(ow  ^0  ^z- 
Walks  as  may  a  little  add  to  the  Beauty,  as^JI^V/'^ 
well  as  be  for  the  Conveniency  of  Carting  in 
and  out-  all  that  is  wanting,  as  Dung,  &c. 
Then  trench  the  Quarters  at  leaft  one  Foot 
and  a  half  deep  5  and  if  the  Ground  be  ^ooY^nprepars 
lay  at  the  bottom   of  your  Trenches  what^^- 
Dung,  Earth,  and  Compoft  you  can  get,  fuch 
as  is  mix'd  up  in  Magazine,  No.  3. p.  105,  for  I 
cfteem  Earth  and  Dung  well  mix  d  and  incor- 
porated   together,    much  preferable    to  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Earth  or  Dung  alone,  as  be- 
fore. 

The  Ground  being  thus  trenched  or  dug,  After  Pre^ 
and  the  Stones,  Stumps,  Roots,  and  other  In- i'^^^^'<'«- 
cumbrances  pick'd  out,  it  fliould  be  divided 
into  Lands  or  Quarters  about  twenty  Foot 
wide,  and  the  Length  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
Natural  Divifions  of  the  Ground  will  al- 
low. 

a  4  The 
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mvp  to         The  next  thing  in  Courfe,  is  the  Planting 
'^fer^!   and  fecuring  the  Trees  taken  out  of  theNur- 
fery-Beds,  as  before  direfted  from  the  Stools, 
being  the  Layers  of  the  laft  Year,  or  Plants 
out  of  the  Seed-Beds. 
neVi-         Then  fubdivide  the  Divifion  or  Quarter 
fiance  of    j^g  or  treuch'd,  as  before,  into  Rows  at  equal 
Dif tances  of  about  three  or  four  Foot  afunder, 
according  as  the  great  Growth  of  the  Trees 
require,  fome  Trees  growing  fafter,  and  bur- 
nifliing  more  than  others  do. 
Virrame  in     And  fltaining  the  Line,  open  the  Holes  at 
■ihyjKows,  about  the  Diftance  of  two  Foot  from  each 
other  ^  and  here  one  ought  always  to  have  at 
hand  fome  of  the  Compoft  from  No,  2.  p.  105, 
the  firft  Planting  out  of  the  Trees  from  the 
JSIurfery-Beds  being  very  material  5  for  a  Plant 
cnce  ftarv*d  and  baulk'd,  fcarce  ever  afterwards 
recovers  itfelf  5  with  which  Compoft  the  Hole 
(which  I  fuppofe  to  be  about  feven  or  eight 
Inches  wide,  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  deep) 
ought  tobefiU'd. 
nisF^ep^t'     The  Holes  fhould  be  thus  prepared  before 
Yxtion  hi:-  a  Plaut  is  uiov  d  out  of  the  Ground  ^  for  the 
{f^,^/j^"J  Air  foon  deftroys  thofe  emulgent  Fibres  5  and 
cfjhe^      then  one's  Hopes  are  doubtful,  if  not  quite 
gone  ^  the  Plants  ought  to  be  carefully  taken 
out    of  the    Seed-bed   without  cutting    or 
bruifing  the  Roots,   and  put    into  a   Sieve, 
or  if  large, .  a   Hand-barrow  witl>  boarded 
Sidep^  th^tihe  Sura  nor  Air  may  not  reach 
them,  an^  fo  immediately  planted  in  the  Hqle^ 
iappointed  and  prepared  as  before  direded. 
"vv"   ■  ^.  The 


\jround. 
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The  Time  for  this  Procefs  is  indeed  when  T^jms  to  da 
the  Plants  are  fitteft,  either  the  Latter  end  of '^' 
Atigiiji^   Beginning  of  Sepember,  or  AH  the 
Sepember  Months  as  alfo  the  Month  of  March 
or  Beginning  of  Aprils  are  Times  when  Gar- 
deners,   without  any  Confideration    of  the 
Moon,  Wind,  &c.  (the  exploded  Tenets  of 
the  Antients)  go  on  in  this  Work.  .The  main 
Point  to  be  obferv'd  is  a  right  Guefs  at  fome 
fucceeding  Rains :  Happy  are  thofe  Planters 
that  have  it  :  However,  I  cann't  but  recom- 
mend the  Autumn  Planting  as  the  beft  ^  tho* 
the  Roots  being  young  and  of  an  herbacious 
Nature,  foon  ftrike,  and  the  Spring  may  do. 

There  fecms  to  be  no  need  to  advife  that  all  About  Wa-^ 
fmall  Plants,  aflbon  as  planted,  ought  to  be  ^^^^"^• 
water *d,  and  fo  continually  kept  in  all  dry 
and    fcorching  Weather  5   and    that  Dung, 
Straw,  loofe  Hay,  and  Grafs  are  very  proper 
to  lay  at  the  Foot  of  the  Plant,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Earth  moifl:  5  the  Weeds  ought  to  be 
Ifept  clean  likewife  from  the  Roots,  they  ha- 
ving a  double  ill  Eifed,  inafmuch  as  they  not 
only  rob  the  Roots  of  thofe  nitrous  and  pro- 
iifick  Salts  that  lie  latent  in  the  Earth,  but 
likewife  hinder  the  Rains,  the  other  Co-effi- 
cient in  the  great  Work  of  Vegetation,  from 
defcending  down  to  and  refrelhing  the  labori- 
ous Fibres  in  the  Earth,  bufily   employed  as 
they  are    in  the  Work  Nature  has  afligned 
them.    In  fhort,  whoever  is  negligent  or  idle 
in  his  Care,  will  foon  fee  the  ill  Effed,  as  well 
,as  fufFer  the  Reproach  of  having  ftarv'd  his 

Plants : 


n 
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Plants;  And  this  is  all  that- 1  think  proper 

to  fay  as  to  the  Management  of  Trees  after 

the  firft  Planting  out  of  their  Nnrfery-Beds 

and  Stools  3    it  being  a  thing  of  courfe  to 

plant  Oaks,  Afli,  'EAm,&c.  all  in  their  dif- 

ferent  Quarters,  where  I  hope  to  find  them 

^live,  and  in  a  flourifliing  Conditio^,  when 

I  come  at  Micbaelmoj  following  to  drefs  and 

prune  them,  -i  •. 


OOilt 


Sect.    X. 


DireBwts  for  the  Priming  afid  Vrejfwg 
of  Fore ji  Trees  in  the  Open  Nurjety. 


H 


[Aving  thus  conduded  my  Reader  rhro* 
the  feveral  Parts  of  managing  a  Tree 
from  its  utmoft  Minority  till  eftablifh'd  and 
fix'd  in  the  Open  Nurfery,    there  remains 
little  more  to  be  faid,   but  what  relates  to 
the;  Pruning  and  Dreffing,  conducing  to  their 
fo-much-defired  End,  I  mean  Planting  in  the 
Open  Fields,  Plantations,  &c, 
Frming  of     Thofe  then  that  are  defign  d  for  Standards, 
sllofs'^^'  ought  every  Year  at  Michaelmas^  or  in  any 
of  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  Months,  to 
have  tlieir'Side-Boughs  fo  clofe  cut  off,  that 
they  may  not  fpring  out  again :  And  'tis  3, 
reafonable  Query,  whether  *twould  not  be 
better  t6  tub  them  off  ds  they  break  out  in 
the  preceding  Montte  of  the  Summer,   inaf- 
much  as  thi&  fame  Sap  might  poflibly  be  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  to  better  Ufe  in  the  Afcent  and  Proce- 
rity  of  the  Tree  ?  uk>  vk-  '^  -io:. 

I  know,  contrary  to  this,  it  h^s  been  ohje&'AnObjem^ 
ed.  That   thofe    Side-ihoots  caufe  an  Hori--^^'!j^j^^^^^^ 
zontal  Diftribution  of  the  Sap  5    and  that^o„^^BWi-. 
withal  the  Tree  waxes  thicker  in  Proporti- 
on to  its  Height,    which  would   otherwife 
grow  too  taper  and  limber,  and  confequent- 
ly  that  this  Method  1  have   prefdrib'd  is  in 
this  Point  wrong. 

To  this  I  agree  in  all  Trees  that  are  full  ^ir^^^  to, 
of  Sap,    and  quick  of  Growth  5    but  for  o*^;;;^^^^^^ 
thers  of  a  flower     Advance,   fuch  as   Odk^Trees. 
Beech,  &c.  this  Method  cann  t  but  be  attend- 
ed with  good  EfFeds.     But  to  quit  this  nice 
Enquiry,  I  proceed  to  that  of  Digging,  Ma- 
nuring, and  Drefling,  that  is  required  in  Open 
Nurferies. 

So  foon  therefore  as  the  Leaves  are  fallen,  Conrfmn^ 
and  Nature  ftript  offall  her  verdant  Robes,  the  ^^"^^/"^ 
induftrious  Gard'ner  begins  to  manure  and  dig  tng.  '^' 
between  his  young  Trees. 

'Tis  not  necelTary  that  Dung  be  laid  on  bunging 
the  firft  Year  after  Planting  5  but  the  fecond  ^"f/g^''^ 
it  is  unavoidably  requifite :  And  becaufe  thefe  rear  after 
Direftions  are  to  terminate  with  this  Year,  ^^^n^'«^- 
I  ihall  infert  what  is  proper  to  be  done  at 
any  other  time  on  this  Account. 

In  all  Frofty  Weather,  or  other  Leifure-time,  ^«^  ^«^^^^ 
let  Dung  be  brought  from  N*^.  4.  p.  106,  and  {jZ^  and 
laid  by   Barrowfuls  all  over  the  Ground  you  i^hen  tobs 
judge  requifite  to  be  dug :  This  done,  let  the  ^^^^* 
Labourers    with   narrow  clean  Spades  juft 

loofen 
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loofen  the  top  of  the  Ground,  and,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  prick  in  the  Dung  about 
two  or  three  Inches  thick.     This  1  take  to  be 
the  proper  Manner  of  ufing  Compoft  ^  and, 
as  I  faid  before,   a  Mixture  of  Dung  and 
Earth,     well  incorporated   together,   is    by 
much  better  than  Dung  alone :     However, 
where  there's  Plenty,  good  rotten  Dung  is 
much  us*d. 
>  Caut'ion       And  this  Pricking  in  (as  we  call  it)  of  Dung, 
^g(iini\d'ig-\^  much  to  be  preferred  to  digging  it  in  deep, 
"of  i^ep"  which  has  been  a  Fault  too  much  pradis'd  $ 
into  the    fince,  by  this  means,  the  Rains  wafh  down 
Earth.      (}^g  Salts,  and  help  to  make  that  Ground  pro- 
lifick^  which,  by  the  other  Management  of 
burying  Dung  fo  deep,  would  not:  Befides,. 
Dung  is  apt  to  canker  and  fpoii  the  Fibres, 
when  buried  deep  or  too  near  them. 
An  objem-     I  am    very   w^ell   aware    there    be    fome 
on  againil  ^^\\l  argue,  That  Foreft  Trees  don't  require 
W^'nf^-  rich  Ground,   but  that  which   is  frefti  and 
/X,-  Forejl  hearty.     Which    is    indeed  true :    But   all 
'fmr'df"'  Grounds  abate  of  their  Fertility  in  two  or 
three  Years  ^   and  perhaps  it  may  be  one  of 
the  greateft  Pradoxes    in  Nature,    to    have 
Ground  too  rich  for  any  fort  of  Tree,  or  that 
Trees  can  (hoot  too  fall  ^  except  Fruit-Trees, 
which  I  fhall  take  more  notice  of  elfewhere, 
Vifng  of  it'     Dung  of  itfelf  is  certainly  not  proper  5  but 
/e// 710^  pro- Dung  and  Earth  mix'd  and  well  incorporated 
^^^'  togethe;-,  and  brought,  by  often  turning,  to 

Mould,  is  as   precious  for  the  Service  of  a 
good  Planter,  ^s  the  richeft  Mine  to  the  Mer- 
chant, 
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chant.    But  this  I  advife  the  Ufe  of  no-where 
but  in  poor  Lands. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  Direftions  with  mo-'^rees  m 
ther  Thing  to  be  obferv  d,  which  is  not  only  ^(r// 
the    digging  about,    but  often   removing   a  be  often 
Tree  in  the  Open  Nurfery.  '^^'«°^'^- 

When  you  dig  the  Ground  therefore,  go 
round  with  the  Spade  at  a  proper  Diftance 
from  the  Stem,  fuppofing  5,  10,  12,  or  14 
Inches,  as  the  Trees  advance  in  fize  5  and 
not  only  fo,  but  once  in  two  or  three  Years 
ftrike  quite  under  the  Ball,  and  cut  off  all 
Roots  that  run  deep,  which  they  are  too  apt 
to  do.  This  Procefs  (hould  be  usM,  tho* 
you  plant  them  immediately  in  the  fame 
Place. 

By  which  means,  when  you  come  to  re-  the  good 
move  this  Tree  out  of  the  Nurfery,  he  will  ^S^^^of 
rife  with  a  good  Ball  of  Earth  5  and  'tis  a  won- 
der if  one  in  ten  dies. 

On  the  contrary  5  fuppofing  Gentlemen  The  bad 
have  them  of  their  own,  or,  to  fave  a  little  ^f^^^^f^ 
Money,  buy  'em  of  fome  ordinary  Nurfery- ^^^/^^^/.^ 
man  that  has  not  taken  this  Care  5  in  the 
taking  up,  one  finds  nothing  but  large  Roots, 
which  are  commonly  much  abus'd  by  fuch 
Mifmanagement,   and  portends  a  fufpicious 
Omen  to  the  Plantation  where  they  are  to  be 
planted. 

Before  1  quit  this,  I  muft,  by  all  means,  Advke  to 
advife  the  Country  Planter  to  be  particularly  p)^„^'^"^'-^ 
careful  in    raifing    Thorn   and    Holly  for 
Fences  5  becaufe  I  (hall  hereafter  (God  wil- 
ling) 
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ling)  in  another  Treatife,  fliew  them  of  what 
great  Ufe  it  will  be,  in  the  dividing  and 
fencing  their  inclosed  Lands,  and  with  which 
it  may  be  effcfled  without  any  Guard-Fences 
againft  Cattle.  As  near  the  Place  as  poflible, 
where  you  intend  to  divide  your  Land,  fence 
in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Ground  as  you  think 
unll  fupply  your  Wants  ^  and  after  the 
Ground  is  prepar'd,  as  before, either  by  Quick- 
fetsout  of  the  Woods,  or  young  Sets  rais'd  by 
Seed,  plant  them  at  about  three  or  four  Foot 
afunder,  and  give  them  every  Year  a  cut 
with  Shears,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  to 
make  them  grow  thick  3  but  that  they  may 
be  the  fitter  for  your  purpofe  of  Planting,  as 
fhall  be  hereafter  direfted,  let  them  be  cut  up 
to  a  Angle  Stem  about  a  Foot  and  half  or  two 
Foot  high,  by  which  means  they  will  be  the 
eafier  buried  deep  5  a  Method,  which  I  fhall 
ihewbyandby,  will  be  of  excellent  Ufe,  not 
only  for  their  Stability,  but  likewife  as  it 
will  fave  all  Watering,  which  is  often  an 
expenfive  Article. 

When  any  Gentleman  is  well  ftor'd  with 
thefe,  he  will  foon  find  the  great  ufe  of  them 
in  Fencing  his  Ground,  without  any  auxilia- 
ry Hedges,  which,  in  mod  Countries  where 
Wood  is  wanting,  is  very  hard  to  be  had  like- 
wife,  and  very  often  deters  Gentlemen  from 
making  fuch  Improvements  as  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  convinced  are  necelfary. 

S  E  C  T* 
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Sect,     XL 
Of  Plamhig  Trees  in  the  Open  Park. 

I  Come  now  to  direft  the  planting  of  Fore{l-^'^^o^«- 
Trees,  lb  pafs  by  the  Mathematical^^''"' 
Order  or  Figure  in  which  the  Trees  are  to 
planted,  (that  being  the  Subjeft  of  the  next 
Book)  I  fhall  go  on  to  lay  down  Rules  con- 
cerning the  Manner  of  Preparing  the  Earth, 
and  Planting  the  Trees,  with  whatever  elfe 
inay  be  ufeful  on  this  Head. 

I  fuppofe  the  Trees  then  ftanding  in  the 
Nurfery  I  have  been  all  along  direding,  and 
the  Place  where  they  are  to  be  mov'd,  mark'd 
out  according  to  the  Schemes  following,  or  in 
any  other  Defign. 

Dig  the  Holes  (except  the  Ground  be  na-^^^'  ^^^ 
turally  deep  and  clear  from  Stones,  &c.')  ^tfjtedu^^, 
leaft  fix  Foot  wide,  and  two  Foot  and  a  half 
deep,   throwing  in  what  Stones,  Gravel,  ^^'^^^' ^'^^IiP, 
any  other  Rubbifti  you  can  get  at  hand  in-  Zithstomsy 
to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the  Mould  may  be&c. 
clear  one  Foot  and  a  half  deep :  If  it  be  a 
Rock,  you  may  fave  the  Pains  of  digging  fo 
deep  as  two  Foot  and  a  half.     This  will  keep 
the  Roots  from  running  deep. 

Then   throw  in  the   Swordy,  Grafly,  or^'/j^^wr/fo 
Turfy  Part  of  your  Ground    firft,  and    fill^^if^^" 
up    the    excavated  Hole    with    the  Mould 
that   came  out,  if  it   be  frefli,  or  otherwife 
let  it  be  procured  from  fome  other  Place. 

But 
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concermng  But  firft,  if  the  Trees  be  mov'd  with 
IfthT'''^  Earth  to  them,  you  are  to  prune  the  Roots : 
Roots,  And  in  this  all  Planters  are  now  agreed 
with  Monf.  de  la  Quintinye^  that  in  mofl: 
Trees  the  Fibres  ought  to  be  cut  off,  being 
of  no  Ufe,  but  rather  a  Detriment  to  the 
well- growing  of  the  Tree  5  and  this  is  ftr id- 
ly to  be  obferv'd,  when  Trees  are  mov'd  a 
great  way  without  Earth :  This  is  the  Me- 
thod in  Elm,  A(h,  Maple,  and  all  forts  of 
Trees  that  have  fpungy,  porous  Roots  5  but 

^ethldk  ^^^"  ^^^  ?y^^^^  Roots  are  of  a  hard  Sub- 
not  to  ^e'^  ftance,  fuch  as  are  the  Roots  of  Yew,  ^c, 
obfcYv^d.  thofe  Fibres  ought  to  be  preferv'd  with  all 
imaginable  Care,  becaufe  they  are  not  apt 
to  ftrike  from  thofe  large  Roots,  efpecially 
when  the  Tree  comes  to  be  above  4  or  5 
Years  Growth :  They  (hould  therefore  be 
moved  with  fome  Earth,  if  poffible  5  and 
this  is  the  Reafon  why  all  large  Greens  are 
basketed  5  for  (hould  they  once  lofe  their  Fi- 
bres, 'twould  be  a  very  hard  Matter  to  make 
the  Tree  grow.  Of  this  kind  we  may  reck- 
on the  Yew,  Holly,  Beech,  Hornbeam, 
White-thorn,  and  Oak,  when  they  are  ar- 
riv'd  to  any  thing  of  Stature  or  Age  5  and 
this  is  the  Reafon  that  Plants  taken  out  of 
Nurferies  are  better  than  thofe  that  are  taken 
out  of  Woods  and  Hedge-Rows,  as  I  (hall 
hereafter  mention.  This,  I  hope,  Planters 
will  have  a  particular  Regard  to,  inafmuch 
as  'tis  one  of  the  mofl:  material  Points  in 
Planting  :  An  J  to  the  above-mentioned  may 

be 
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be  added  the  two  forts  of  Firs  I  have  here 
recommended,  which  don't  much  affed  to 
have  their  Roots  cut.  Little  Judgment  \^of  'Prm'm^ 
required  in  this,  it  being  only  neceflary  in^'^  ^^•^"' 
Foreft  Trees  to  cut  off  fuch  Boughs  as  crofs 
one  another  ^  and .  that  is  only  in  regular 
Walks,  and  not  in  promifcuous  Plantations. 
I  (hall  only  advertife,  That  no  Tree  defign'd 
for  Timber  ought  to  be  headed,  but  Trees 
that  have  large  pithy  Hearts  muft  not  on 
any  account  5  fuch  is  the  Horfe-Chefnut,  and 
feveral  others,  of  which  more  anon. 

But  to  return  to  Pradice  :  Prefent  the77'^w.t««?r 
Tree,  and  if  it  anfwers  in  Range,  ^c.  fixj^'J^^^^  ^ 
it  with  the  Bafe  level  with  the  Top  of  tJie 
Ground,  as  it  naturally  ufed  to  be :  Then 
cover  the  Roots  ^  but  inftead  of  covering 
them  five  or  fix  Inches,  as  has  been  the 
common  Pradice  ^  fail  not  of  Piling  (as  the 
Country  Word  is)  the  Mould  at  leaft  two 
Foot  high  upon  them,  fpreading  it  likewife 
round  the  Stool  of  the  Tree,  and  tread  the 
Earth  clofe  with  your  Foot. 

This  Procefs  of  Burying  the  Roots  fo  deep,  ^^^^^"^Jj 
will  perhaps  feem  ftrange  to  thofe  that  never  recommend^ 
prad:is*d  it,  as  it  did  at  firft  to  myfelf  3  but  ^^' 
it  has  two  extraordinary  Effeds :    The  firft 
is  the  keeping  the  Tree  fteddy,   fo  that   it 
may  not  be  eafily  ftiook  with  the  Wind, 
and  the  other,  the  Roots  from  being  dry'd 
and  pierc'd  either  by  the  Sun  or  Wind,  and 
that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  want  Water 
after  Planting,  which  is  a  confiderableArticle, 
V  o  L.    £  R  I  cann't 
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Recommen- :    J  canti't  but  recommend  this  with  great 

eda^am,  g^j-yj^f^^efs,  becaufe  I  know  many  Gard'ners 
are  much  wedded  to  their  old  Methods,  and 
are  apt  indeed  (as  I  have  feen)  to  condemn 
this :  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  they  think  5 
and  I  can  affure  them  1  have  feen  large  Trees, 
Quick  and  Holly,  taken  out  of  the  Woods, 
fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  which  have  all  liv'd 
to  a  Miracle,  and  that  not  in  a  few  Inftan- 
ces,  but  in  fome  Furlongs  of  Fences,  being 
in  the  Eftate  of  a  worthy  Gentleman  in  the 

j^J^;^^^^^"  Wolds  of  Lincolnfiire,  whofe  Improvements 
deferve  Imitation. 

But  if  this  be  to  be  praftis'd  with  fuchSuc- 
cefs  in  Plants  taken  out  of  Woods,  what  may 
not  be  expeded  from  thofe  out  of  a  Nur- 
fery? 

objeSiion.  But  I  muft  Anfwer  one  Objeftion  that  I 
forefee  will  be  made  againft  my  way  of 
Raifing,  in  relation  to  Planting  from  good 
Ground  to  bad. 

For,  fay  fpme,  (and  indeed  'tis  the  common 
Opinion)  I  will  not  plant  a  Tree  raifed  in 
good  Ground,  becaufe  mine  is  indifferent  5 
and  I  cannot  exped  any  thing,  but  that  my 
Trees  will  rather  die  than  profper. 

Anfmy,  To  this  I  aufwer.  That  I  have,  in  the  fe- 
veral  Steps  and  Removals  I  have  taken,  flill 
brought  my  Plants  from  good  Ground  to 
worfe,  and  foon^  in  that  Cafe  following  the 
Didates  of  Nature,  that  direds  mellifluous 
aiid  dainty  Food  to  Sucklings,  while  the  Ro- 
bufter  Part  of  Mankind  feed  on  meaner,  coar- 

fer. 
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fer,  and  more  undigefted  Diet.  Befides,  1 
do  not  advife  the  Choice  of  fine  Earth  for 
a  Nurftry,  but  a  hearty,  ftrong  Land  5 
and  thofe  Indulgences  I  grant  my  Plants^  are 
only  when  they  are  firft  ftriking  Root  5  and 
I  believe  no  Perfon  will  ftarve  his  Trees,  in 
hopes  to  recommend  them  to  his  Soil  or  his 
Friend. 

Again :  There  are  others  that  having  made  obfewatk 
Obfervations,  how  feveral  of  the  aforemen-^"-^^"  ^^- 
tioned  Trees  grow  on  poor  barren  Ground  5  pfoZmon 
the  Beech  and  Horn-beam  on  the  (heily,  poor,  o/rreejo 
barren,  rocky  Land  of  Buckin^hamjbire  5  the 
Holly,  on  the  contrary,  on  ftiff  and  untradable 
Clays,  and  even  the  Oak  on  Rocks  and  moun- 
tainous Parts,  conclude  that  all  this  Care  is 
needlefs,  and  perhaps  add  an  ill  Thought, 
that  the  Buftle  and  Care  we  pretend  to  make 
about  it,  are  only  to  amufe  the  World,  and 
to  put  Gentlemen  to  needlefs  and  unnecef- 
fary  Charges  for  our  own  Advantage. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  try'd  this  Trees  tbaP 
Point,  lam  apt  to  believe,  have  found  them^l''^^^.^^^^^ 
felves  much  deceived,   there  being  little  to^^^^^^J^^ 
be  expeded  by  Planting  on   fuch   Lands  ( I  ^j^^  riot  do 
mean  the  worfer  kind  of  Land,  fuch  as  ifi^/^^^ 
have  feen  not  above  two  or  three  Inches  thick  lar^e. 
of    Mould,    and  the  reft  a  Rubble  Rock  ;) 
For  however   Nature  may  work  her  Effeds 
by   fowing,   'tis  morally  impolTible  to  plant 
large  Trees  with  any  great    Hopes  of  Sue- 
cefs^  and  this,  I  believe,  difmal  Experience 

R  g  has 
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has  taught  a  great  many  Gentlemen  who  have 
attempted  it. 
Trees oi^t  of     And  indeed,  except  it  be  Afli  or  Elm,  there 
Woods  not  ^j-e  fg^.  Trees  taken  out  of  Woods  that  prof- 
fmdsex.^  P^r,  if  they  live  at  all :  And  the  Trees  and 
cepted.      Hedge-lines  the  aforefaid  Gentleman  in  Lin- 
cohipire  has  planted,  tho'  they  live  to  Ad- 
miration, 1  cann't  fay  that  they  fhoot  ftrong, 
orflourilh  fo  much  as  could  be  wiftied  ;  the 
Reafon  beings    that  having    few  Fibres,  but 
only  great  Roots,  they  are  hard  to  ftrike  at 
all,   but  much  harder    to   make  any   great 
Proficiency  ^  fo  that  upon  all  Accounts  Trees 
rais'd  in  a  Nurfery  are  much  to  be  preferred 
for  Planting  ^   but  1  muft  always  advife  the 
Aiitrees   Planting;  them  at  feven  or  eight   Years  old, 
S^^'ot'.  before  the  Topis  fo  high  that  it  is  forced 
of  the  Nur-  to  be  cut  ofF,  liuce  this  unavoidably  Pollards 
fery  ^^/o>'^  them  for  ever.     And  indeed,  for  my  own 
pafi  eight  part,  I  am  never  fond  of  any  Tree  that  gives 
rears  old.  ^0  hopcs  of  future  Profit  as  well  as  prefent 
Beauty:  I  therefore  chufe  to  plant  a  young 
Eiiglifi  Elm,  rais'd  io  a  Nurfery,  fuppofing 
it  not  to  be  above  three  or  four  Inches  Girth, 
before  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  the  Hedge- 
Rows  of  fixteen  or  eighteen,  which  one  is 
commonly  oblig'd  to  head  to  a  determinate 
Height,  by   which  aieans  they  are  pollarded 
for  ever. 
A  Mift.tke      Xhe  ancient   and  fome  modern   Planters 

fienu^a-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^7  P^^cife  in  marking 
bout  the  and  placing  the  Tree  they  planted,  in  the 
Planting    fame  Pofition  as  it  was  before  they  took  it  up : 
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Thus  by  a  Notch  on  the  Bark  of  the  Tree, 
the  Side  that  was  toward  the  South  in  the 
Nurfery,  muft,  by  their  Commands,   be  ex- 
adly  planted  that  way  again :  But  the  beft 
of  our  Planters  have  very  little  Regard  to  this 
Nicety  :  And  indeed,  if  any  thing  were  to  be 
obferv'd  in  this  Cafe,  it  fhould  be  the  quite 
contrary  5  fince  while  the  Tree  is  young,  and  Ths  direU 
the  Bark  thin,  the  Side  that  was  towards  the  ^'^'^^'J^'^^o  be 
Sun  encreafes  much  more  from  the  Heart  or  obfervd. 
Centre,  than  the  Side  that  is  from  the  Sun  5 
for  which  Reafon,   in  order  to  affift  Nature 
in  this  Cafe,  and  to  bring  up  the  Tree  regu- 
lar, we  ought    to  change   Sides.     This   we 
take  care    to   do  in  all  our  Hous'd   Plants, 
(chiefly  indeed  on  account  of  the  Regularity 
of  their  Heads,  which  grow  thin,  by  being 
always  plac'd  from  the  Sun  ^  )  but  this  feems 
much  more  proper  in  all  Timber  and  Fo- 
reft Trees,  than  the  miftaken  Method  of  the 
Antients,  whofe  Doftrine  in  this  Cafe  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous  and  fuperftitious. 

The  beft  Time  to  begin  Planting,  is  aiToon  ^^^'^^^^^ 
as  the  Leaves  are  dropt  off,  which  is  com- 
monly about  Michaelmas^  and  fo  continue  the 
two  firft  Months  of  that  Quarter  5  the  foon- 
cr  finiftiM  the  better.  Firft  begin  with  Limes, 
and  then  follow  with  Elm,  Beech,  Oak,  &c. 
for  I  have  always  obferv'd  that  Nature  is  the 
trueft  Guide,  but  particularly  in  Limes,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  with  the  greateft  part 
of  their  Leaves  on  5  fince  the  middle  of  the 
Winter,  when  the  Sap  is  in  its  deep  Repofe, 
R  3  has. 
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has,  by  Experience,  been  found  not  fo  well  ^ 
and  perhaps  a  Lime  will  bear  being  planted 
the  earlieft  and  lateft  of  any  Foreft  Tree  5 
the  reafon  of  which  may  be  refolved  into  the 
thin  Fluidnefs  of  the  Sap,  and  fpungy  Na^- 
ture  of  the  Wood,  which  will  not  admit  of 
the  concuffive  Violence  of  tranfplanting  in  the 
Depth  of  Winter. 
Boxhg  and  The  laft  Thing  to  be  confider'd  is.  Fencing 
fkm"^  and  Securing  ^  and  this  is  a  very  material  as 
well  as  expenfive  Article,  fuch  as  very  often 
deters  Gentlemen  from  Planting  at  all.  I  ha- 
ving made  it  my  Bufinefs  to  fee  and  obferve 
every  thing  of  this  kind  in  moft  Parts  of  the 
Nation,  have  found  feveral  Methods  us'd,  of 
which  Boxing  is  certainly  the  beft  3  but  thefe 
alfo  differ  much  in  their  Form,  as  well  as  the 
Expence,  being  from  g  5.  to  1  ^.  a  Box,  Ma- 
terials and  all.  What  I  recommend  both  for 
Goodnefs  and  Cheapnefs,  is  three  cleft  Stakes 
Riv*d  (as  they  call  it  in  moft  Countries)  out  of 
the  beft  Spine  Oak  Saplings  5  they  are  com- 
monly triangular,  three  Inches  and  a  half  to 
a  Side  is  enough  ^  thefe  ought  to  be  drove 
clofe  down  round  the  Tree,  and  fo  clofe  that 
they  may  be  grafped  almoft  with  one's  Hand  5 
this  d6ne,  nail  them  round  in  two  Places 
V^ith  ftrong  Laths,  one  within  fix  Inches  of 
the-  top,  and  the  other  about  the  middle :  This 
fort  of  Fence  will  laft  a  great  while,  and  will 
not  coft  above  6  d.  Wood  and  all,  nor  above 
I  d  or  7  d.  at  moft  Workmanfliip. 

The 
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The  Stakes  ought  to  be  full  7  Foot  6  Inches  ^^"^^^  ^/ 
long,  that  is,  2  Foot  6  Inches  in  the  Ground,  ^uheTjor 
and  5  Foot  out  of  the  Ground  :    The  great /ec«r/«^ 
Danger   in  this  Cafe  is  the  Wounding  the  ^'^'^^^• 
Roots  of  the  new-planted  Tree,  in  driving  the 
Stakes  down,  of  which  efpecial  Care  ought 
to  be  taken. 

But  I  have  feen  another  Method  of  Fencing, 
fomething  like  this,  cheaper,  but  not  fo  du- 
rable 5  which  is  at  a  Perfon  of  Quality's, 
whofe  Politenefs  in  Gardening  I  have  already 
made  forae  mention  of,  and  (hall  more  in  the 
enfuing  Difcourfe. 

The  Labourers  there  take  three  Oak,  Ha-  Another 
zle,  or  other  Stakes,  of  about  fix  Foot  long,  ^^y  f/ 
and  drive  them  clofe  down,  as  is  above  di-'^^''^^"^* 
reded,  to  the  Stems  of    the  Trees  3    they 
notch  the  Top  of  thefe  Stakes  round,  and  tie 
them  and  the  Tree  together  with  Tarpaulin, 
as  they  there    call  it,  (Tar  Cord)  much  us'd 
in  Sea-Affairs  ^  this,  they  told  me,  would  laft 
two  or  three  Years  5  that  the  Expence  was 
very  fmall,  (and  only  required  fome  Care  now 
and  then  in  looking  them  over)  not  above  a 
Peny  each  Tree. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  by  piling  the  i\^o  Ocufhn 
Earth  on  fo  high  upon  the  Roots,  there  is  no  ?^  ^*^^^''- 
manner  of  Occafion  for  Watering  5  for  if  you  '"^' 
once  begin,  then  you  muft  continue  it  3  only 
I  have  thought  that  once  Watering  at  firft 
Planting  would  be  of  confiderable  Ufe  in  the 
Setling  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  3  but  this,  I 
R  4  remember. 
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remember,  is  not  pradis'd  neither  in  the  Place 
aforementioned. 
Pliny  de         J  have  omitted  feveral  Niceties  deliver'd  by 
dor//^M 7' ^he  Antients  about  Planting  of  Trees:  Plhy 
cap.s^.^'  has  profeffedly  writ  two  Chapters,  one  con- 
bus'^^RacTo  ^^^^i^g  ^h^  Moon,  and  the  other  the  Winds  5 
1,17.^33! inafmuch  as  thofe  things  are  not   at  prefent 
much  in  nfe,  and  fliould  a  Planter  wait  for 
thofe  critical  Jundures,  or  were   it  of  any 
real  Ufe  5  I  don't  fee  how  'tis  poflible  to  carr 
ry  on  fuch  noble  Plantations  as  we  common- 
ly fee  planted  at  once  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  this  opulent  Ifland,  under  fuch  Philofo- 
phical  and  trivial  Reftridions. 


Sect.    XII. 

ylr^kions  for  the  federal  Sorts  of  Soifs 
on  whiehj  Trees  thri<ve  befl. 

hmdus;.    jft^  F  T  E  R  what  has  been  faid  on  this  Sub- 
''''  £\  jed,  I  fhall  have  little.  Occafion  to  add 

much  .more  on  thole  Accounts,  but  conclude 
with  more  general  Diredions  of  the  feveral 
Soils  that  are  mod  proper  for  the  Trees  which 
1  have  taught  the  Raifing  of  5  wherein  I  fhall 
obierve  adifterent  Method,  not  yet  taken  by 
any  Author,  and  Ihall,  inftead  of  defcribing 
the  Soil  that  is  proper  for  every  Tree^  turn  the 
Terms,  and  dired,  that  when  a  Gentleman 

lights 
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lights  on  fuch  and  fuch  Land,  what  Trees 
are  moft  proper  to  be  fown  or  planted  thereon. 
The  firft  thing  a  Gentleman  does,  is,  tocon^ 
fider  the  Nature  of  his  Soil. 

Nee  vero  terra  ferre  omnes  omnia  pojfunt. 

Virg. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  we  gene- 
rally meet  with  about  fix  Sorts  of  Land, 
three  of  which  we  may  call  Poor,  Dry,  Hot 
Land,  and  three  of  Poor,  Cold  Lands  5  as 
for  the  Midling,  Good  Soils,  all  Trees  prof- 
per  very  well  5  only  Cold,  Clayey  Land 
(which  is  neverthelefs  very  good  Pafture)  is 
the  worft  of  all  that  can  poffibly  be  call'd  any 
thing  like  good  Land  for  Trees,  unlefs  very- 
much  meliorated  and  drained.  I  fhall  there- 
fore follow  my  Four  firft  Divifions. 

(i.)  If  the  Land  a  Gentleman  is  to  plant  c^^^f^^ 
upon  be  very  Poor,  Gravelly,  and  Dry,  (fuch  '^^^"^^* 
as  is  the  Land  going  to  Sir  Richard  Child's 
at  Wavjlead)  twill  be  in  vain  to  plant  any- 
thing that's  choice  5  for  as  there  is  but  a 
(hallow  Spit  of  Earth  at  the  Top,  fo,  to 
make  the  Matter  yet  worfe,  there  is  but  a 
Hungry,  Gravelly,  Starv'd  Bottom  5  for  which 
Reafon  a  Gentleman  ought  to  plant  nothing 
but  Trees  that  are  very  free  Growers,  fuch 
is  the  Abeal,  Witch-Elm  5  and  I  have  feen 
the  Witch-Hazle  profper  very  well  on  fuch 
Lands,  tho'  it  is  not  much  rais'd  by  our  Nur- 
fery-men. 

It 
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ylt  cann't  befaid  properly  that  any  Treq 
loves  fuch  barren  Land  5  but  being  of  a  ra- 
pacious Nature,  as  is  the  Abeal,  &c.  and  ex- 
traordinary free  Growers  in  all  tolerable 
good  Land,  they  do  the  beft  of  any  thing 
that  'tis  poflible  to  plant  5  and  the  Poornefs 
of  the  Earth  curbs  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the 
Shoots,  and  makes  them  obferve  the  ordina- 
ry Courfe  of  Nature  :  I  fay  therefore,  'tis  in 
vain  to  plant  any  choice  Trees,  as  Lime, 
Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  &c.  unlefs  the  Owner  is 
refolv'd  to  make  large,  deep  Holes,  and  b^ 
at.  an  Expence  I  doubt  ceo  great  for  any  that 
have  great  Plantations, 

This  is  indeed  fomeof  the  worft  Land  1 
ever  obferv'd,  there  being  very  little  Her-r 
bage  or  Grafs,  but  only  Heath,  and  fuch 
like  ufelefs  Shrubs  growing  thereon  ^  and  'tis 
very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Beech, 
^,,^.v) Hornbeam,  or  any  other  kind  of  Tree,  tho' 
.-  •  A.is^}iey  naturally  affed  dry  Ground,  will  make 
any  great  Progrefs  here^  even  tho*  they^ 
lliould  be  rais'd  by  Seed,  which  is  the  moft 
natural  as  well  as  eafy  Way. 

(2.)  The  next  in  Courfe  I  have  obferv'd 
in  dry  Lands^  is  a  Sandy,  deep  Soil :  Thefe, 
tho'  in  their  Natures  very  hungry  and  poor, 
have  produc'd  very  large  Beeches  and  Horn- 
beam 5  the  firft,  tho*  it  grows  to  be  a  very 
large  Tree,,  is  yet  content  with  a  tolerable 
Soil  5  but  I  fuppofe  the  Trees  1  (hall  here- 
after mention  were  all  of  them  fowed  by 
Nature,    and  not  planted  when  very  larg^ 

the 
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tjie  Succefs  of  which  would  be  doubtful, 
except  fome  fmall  Preparation  was  made 
for  them,  or  that  they  were  taken  out  of 
Nurferies  well  ftor'd  with  Fibres.  This  Tree 
our  Nurfery-men  care  not  much  to  raife,  be^ 
caufe  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  and  never  pays 
them  fo  well  as  Elm,  Lime,  and  Chefnuts  do. 

Tq  return :  On  this  Ground  doubtlefs  will 
profper  Abeal, Witch-Elm,  Witch* Hazle,  and 
Sycamore,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam,  efpecially 
when  fowed.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Ground 
in  the  Park  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
the  Earl  of  Carlijle^  where  there  are  very 
large  Beeches  growing  in  that  incomparable 
Wood  aforementioned.  I  have  alfo  obferv'd 
the  fame  at  Sir  John  Brownlow^s  at  Behon^ 
near  Grantham  in  Lincolnfiire,  Soil  that  ap- 
pears to  be  very  poor,  but  there  are  fome  very 
fine  Plantations  of  Beech,  ^c. 

(3.")  A  third  fort  of  barren,  dry  Land  I 
have  obferv*d  in  Buckinghampire^  where  Beech 
is  known  to  thrive  in  great  abundance,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  Cambden  to  give  Name  to  the 
County  ^  Buchen  being  in  Saxon  the  Name 
of  Beech,  eafily  converted  to  Bucking, 

This  Land,  tho'  it  be  of  very  little  Value,  as 
being  very  fliallow,  and  upon  Rocks  of  Chalk 
or  loofe  Stone,  produces  thefe  Trees  in  a 
wonderful  manner^  and  the  Accounts  of 
fome  young  thriving  Trees  are  incredible  in 
forty  or  fifty  Years.  I  have  been  fhewn  fome 
that  are  at  leaft  two  Foot  Diameter,  and  for- 
ty Foot  high  5  which  plainly  demonftrates 

that 
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that  there  are  particular  Juices  in  that  Land 
that  feed  the  hairy  Fibres.     But  I  very  much 
doubt,  after  all,  that  were  Perfons  to  truft 
to  large-planted  Trees,  they  would  be  very 
much  deceived  5  and  I  have,  in  Lands  very 
much  like  it,  tried  Trees  taken  out  of  Woods, 
but  all  to  no  Purpofe :  For  which  Reafon  I 
would  advife  no  Gentleman  to  depend  on  a- 
ny  thing  but  Sowing,   except  he  is  refolved 
to  open  large    Holes,  or    raife    good    high 
Banks,  (as  I  have  before  directed  3)  but  a- 
bove  all,  that    they  do  not  truft  to  Trees 
taken  out  of  the  Woods,  except,  upon  trial, 
they  find  them  full  of  Fibres.  In  this  Ground 
we  fow  (or,  by  great  Care,  may  plant)  Afh, 
Beech,  Hornbeam,  Witch-Hazle,  Witch-Elm, 
with  fome  few  Trees,  not  much  to  our  Pur- 
pofe to  enumerate. 
neSm  of     Thus  have  I  run  through  the  Three  Sorts 
'^^'         of  Poor  Dry  Land  I  have  obferved,  (  viz. ) 
a  Shallow   Hearthy  Land  with  a  Gravelly 
Dry  Bottom  5  a  Barren  Deep  Land,  on  which, 
generally  fpeaking,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Fern  -^  and  Poor  I3arren  Land,  upon   Rocks 
of  Chalk  or  Loofe  Stone.     Middling  Lands, 
as  good  Pafture,   Wheat    and  Barley-Land, 
will  produce  any  Tree :    For  which  reafon 
I  fhail  omit  that,  and  come  to  Wet  Lands, 
of  which  I  have  likewife  obferv'd  three  forts: 
The   firft  is  a  Moorifli  Boggy  Land  3   the 
other  a  Wet  Springy  Land  on  Gravel  3  and 
the  other  a  Cold  Clay.    Upon  the  firft  of 
thefe  we  have  our  largeft  Alders,  Willows, 

and 
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and  feveral  other  Aquaticks  of  lefs  note  5  to 
which  I  might  join  the  Elm,  as  being  pro- 
perly of  this  Watry  Tribe. 

But  if  the  Trees  that  are  rais'd  are  defign'd 
for  Hedges  or  Dwarf-Wood,  1  cann't  but  re- 
commend a  Shrub  I  have  obferv'd  to  grow 
in  Lincoln-JInre,  in  Moorifli  Boggy  Ground, 
which  they  call  EUer^  having  a  large  fhining 
Leaf,  and  the  Wood  looks  very  beautiful  ^ 
this,  I  have  experienced,  has  been  propagated 
by  Layers. 

(5.)  The  next  Kind  of  Poor  Wet  Land, 
I  have  obferv'd,  is  a  Wet  Spewy  Gravel,  in- 
termixed with  Clay,  where  the  Springs  carry 
off,  by  Percolation,  the  Vital  part  of  the 
Ground ;  In  this  I  have  obferv*d  Abeals, 
Poplar,  Alder,  and  Elm  likewife  to  profper 
tolerably  w>::ll. 

(6.)  The  laft  is  a  Stiff,  Rank,  Cold  Clay, 

which  tho'  it  produce  very  good  Herbage, 

(fome  of  which  Land,  on  the  account  of 

Paflure,  1  have  known  to  yield  20  j.  an  Acre, 

near   an  hundred  Miles  from  London*^}  yet 

'tis  a  hard  matter  to  make  Trees  profper  to 

any  manner  of  advantage,    efpecially   thofe 

that  are  planted  large  3  for  the  Untradable- 

nefs  of  the    Earth  is  fuch,  that  it  rots  the 

Fibres,  before  ever   they  can  ftrike  to  fave 

Life  to  themfelves.    Whoever  therefore  plants 

on   fuch  Ground,  mufl  be  very  careful  in 

making  large  Holes  five  or  fix  Foot  wide,  and 

plant  the  Foot  of  the  Tree  level  with  the 

Surface  of  the  Ground. 

And 
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And  if  it  be  a  promifcuous  Plantation  that 
is  to  be  rais'd  of  Young  Sets,  or  of  Seed,  it 
ought  to  be  divided  and  thrown  up  into  Beds 
of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Foot  wide,  (as  is  elfewhere 
mention'dj  and  deep  Furrows  between  them, 
and  upon  a  hanging  Level,  that  the  Water 
may  run  ofF^    it  will  likewife  be  of  great 
Advantage  to  give  this  Ground  a  Summer- 
ing and  Wintering,  ("as  we  commonly  call 
itj  that  is,    a  Trenching  about  Michaelmas 
into  fmall  thin  Ridges,  that  the  Froft  may 
pierce  through  and  diffolve  thofe  Lumpifh 
Clods,    that  would  otherwife   obftruft  the 
Growth  of  the  Roots,  if  not  quite  deftroy 
them  :  But  this  I  Ihail  fpeak  more  of  anon  3 
this  Way   however  of  proceeding  will  be  of 
excellent  Ufe    in  the  6th  Divifion  I  have^ 
been  upon.     In  this  will  profper,  after  this 
manner  of  ordering,  Oak,  A(h,  Elm,  Alder, 
and  all  the  Vimineous  Kinds,  if  planted  fmall 
or  if  Seed,  (which  is  what  I  am.  now  upon  5  ) 
but  with  an  indifferent  Care  you  may  plant 
the  Abeal  and  Poplars,  efpecially  that  Kind 
we  commonly  call  Arbor  Tremula^  or.  The 
Trembling  Tree,  all  which  do  tolerably  well 
in   ftiff    Clayey,    as  well  as  other  Spewy 
Ground  ^    but  'tis  not  reafonable   to  exped: 
the  Lime,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  any  other 
of  the  dry  High-land  Tribe  Ihould   profper 
here:  And  whoever  makes  this  Obfervation, 
will  find  this  confirm'd,  efpeciaily  Lime  and 
Beech,  which  will  by  no  means  profper  in  a 
heavy   Cold    Land  :  Indeed  Oak,  Elm,  and 

A(h 
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Afli  do  thrive  in  a  wonderful  manner,  if  they 
are  fown  or  planted  with  fuch  Care  as  has 
been  prefcrib'd  ^  and  I  muft  here  obferve, 
the  Afti  grows  the  moft  univerfally  in  all  forts 
of  Ground,  of  any  other  Tree,  except  A- 
beal  5  and  tho'  they  are  not  very  beautiful 
Trees,  yet  they  are  very  ufeful,  the  fir  ft  (be- 
fides  feveral  other  good  Ufes)  for  Fire,  and 
the  other  in  making  Rails,  Styles,  Gates, 
a^d  other  Conveniences  about  a  Villa^  and 
faves  Oak  and  other  Timber  of  more  Value : 
But  of  this  I  fliall  be  more  particular  in  ano- 
ther Volume. 
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TO  this  I  fhall  add,  what  I  find  already 
colleded  to  my  Hands  in  Mr.  Evelyns 
laft  Edition  of  his  Sylva^  from  his  own 
Works,  as  well  as  the  Works  of  all  the  Au- 
thors on  this  Subjeft,  for  the  Satisfadion  of 
the  Curious  in  this  Matter,  which  take  as  fol- 
low, tho'  (horter,  and  with  fome  Alteration. 

Trees  that  grow  in  fome  Barren  Dry  Soils : 

Birch^  Hornbeam^  Fir,  Pine,  Tew,  Poplar, 
Beech,  AheaL 

In  Black  Fat  Land. 
Oak,  and  all  forts  oiChefnuts. 

In 
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In  Boggy  Drain'd  Ground : 
Bircb,  Poplar,  Aider,  AJl),  Willow. 

In  Chalky  Ground : 

Beech,  Walnut,  Juniper,  Elm,  Ap,  Oakt, 
but  not  Poplar. 

In  Clayey  Ground  :  ^^^ 

The  toiigheji  Oak,  Poplar -^  not  Abeal. 
Evel.  Sylv. 

In  Moift  Clay : 

Oak,  Ap,  Cbefnut  5  and  will  ferve  for  Red 
Willow,  White  Sallow,  and  Male  and  Witch 
Elm. 

In  very  ftrong  Clay  few  Trees  will  grow. 

In  a  Loamy  Qay.      See  Loam. 

In  Corn  Ground  ?nofi  Timber  Trees. 

Coarfe  Ground  ferves  for  moft  Trees,  pro- 
vided it  be  meliorated,  and  expofed  to 
the  Air  by  Ploughing,  ^c,  (viz.)  Chef- 
Tint,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Walnut,  Oak, 
Ap,  and  all  Kinds  of  Foreft,  and  moft 
Fruit  Trees. 

Craggy  Ground : 

Ap  and  Fir,  and  even  Oak  if  from  Seed, 
not  elfe,  as  will  neither  of  the  other  two. 

On  DitcU  Banks :  Female  Elm,  Aflh 

On 


On  Df-y,  Poor,  Clear  Soil : 
Holf;,Walma,M^fk/^  Black  Alder, 

Sallm, '  ¥opW  3  not  Willbvc. 

On  Dry  Rich  Ground  : 

i    Walmt,  Chefiin,   Oak,  Beech,  Hornheam^ 
and  Lifn&. ''  '■     ^  --^^^f  i-  'r.    -.: .       ^di 
I'll  'li^liLfh-'^'  -'W*  a^ob 

Dry,  Sandy,  Hot  Gfouhd: 
^^^ixi^  Beecb^  Lim  with  a  little  help  5  but 
not  Elm  to  any  purpofe. 

Fat  Soil  excellent  for  Lmes,  and  almoft 

.all  forts  of  Trees,   if  not  mix'd  with 

Dung  ':;  But  if  Fait  with  Dung,  neithei: 

,  Holly ^  TeWy   nor  Foreji  Trees ^    except 

the  Dung  is  well  confum'd. 

Flinty  Ground : 
Oak,Ap,  Elm,  Beech,  if  fow'd. 

Gravel,  provided  there  be  any  thicknefs  of 
-i  .    •:     •     Mould: 
BeeB;  bah,  ^  Afi,    Holly,   Walnut,    Elm  3 
Oak  better  than  Chefnut. 

A  Hungry  Gravel :       ;     . 
Only  Aheal:^  not  Oak,  Elm,  #,  or  WaU 

Gravel  mix'd  with  Loam : 
Oak,  AJl),  Elm,   and  Walnut,  and  almoft 
any  Tree  but  the  Aquaticks. 

Vol.  1.  S  On 
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On  Moift  Gravel : 
Chefmt^   Elm,  Oak,  Pine,   and  Fir,  Green 
Willow,  EngliJJj,  Dutch,  and  French  Elms. 


Thefe  are  the  moft  material  Advices  ii^ 
thefe  Cafes,  and  with  them  I  fhall  con^ 
elude  thefe  Tabular  Direftions. 


Sect.    XIV. 

General  Aphorifnfs  or  Maxims  (?f  Plant- 
ings d^c.  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
Chapters. 


F 


ROM  what  has  been  faid  on  the  Sufa- 
_  jeft  of  Planting,  in  the  foregoing  Chap- 
ters, 'twill  not  be  improper  if  I  fliould  de* 
duce  fome  Aphorifms,  which  may  ferve  for 
Maxims  in  this  truly  ufeful  and  delightful 
Employ, 

(i.)  We  are  taught,  That  no  Tree  defign'd 
for  Timber,  ought  to  be  planted  after  eight 
or  ten  Years  old,  or  that  has  not  been  often 
mov'd,  fo  that  there  are  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Roots.  Since  natural  Experience  and 
Obfervation  informs  us,  that  moft  Trees  ta- 
ken out  of  a  Wood  have  but  a  few,  and  thofe 
very  large  Roots,  which  if  once  cut  off,  (as 

they 
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they  mtift  in  faking  up)  the  Tree  is  for  ever 
after  incapacitated  to  gain  fuch  Strength  and 
Nourifliment  from  the  Ground  as  to  become 
good  Timber. 

(2.)  The  fame  Reafon  holds  good  likewife 
in  the  Top  5  for  if  you  cut  off  the  Top  of  a 
Tree,  it  is  forever  made  a  Pollard -of,  and 
t:onfequeiitly  not  fit  for  Timber  5  no  Tree  in- 
deed ought  to  be  Headed,  except  he  grows 
crooked,  and  there  be  a  Shoot  or  Bud  that 
points  dii^eftly  upward^  but  there  are  fome 
Trees  that  have  large  pithy  Hearts,  that  ought 
by  mo  means  to  be  Headed  ^  fuch  (I  have  al* 
ready  intimated)  are  all  the  forts  of  Chefnuts, 
the  Sycamore,  Flatanus  5  to  this  1  might  add 
on  the  former  account,  the  Beech,  Oak, 
Elm,  ^c~.  'Tis  true,  we  very  commonly 
do,  and  are  oblig'd  to  Head  Lime  and  Elm 
for  our  Avenues  or  Walks  ^  but  here  we  don't 
expeft  Timber,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
could  we  avoid  it, 

(3.)  I  catin't  in  this  place  pafs  over  a  Fault,  a  very 
that  I  have  often  obferv'd,  and  faw  but  the  f^'^^^^ff '^ 
very  Day  I  am  writing  this  of  Heading  Trees  committed 
(which,  in  the  Example,  was  Elm)  that  had  ^"  ^^^^^"^ 
feveral  large  Branches  at  the  Heading-Place. -^^^^^./^^^ 
Thefe  our  ignorant  Planter  turn'd  into  Forks,  lowahie  to 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  Headed  them  into^^^'^'^'^^'^* 
a  fingle  Stem,  or  two  Forks  is  the  moft  that 
can  be  allowed  in  any  Tree  •,  for  when  we 
confider  the  great  number  of  Buds  that  muft 
remain  on  all  thofe  Forks,  what  a  Thicket  of 
Shoots  muft  tiot  be  expefted,  jmoft  of  them 

S  3  very 
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very  fmall  and  weak,  growing  a-crofs  one  ano- 
ther, and  all  in  the  utmoft  Confufion?  Now 
had  the  Tree  had  but  one  Stem,  we  might 
have  expefted  only  five  or  fix,  feven  or  eight 
collateral  Shoots  in  the  direfteft  order  of  Na- 
^ture,.  Strong,  Regular,  Vigorous  and  Lively  5 
whereas  the  other  can  poflibly  produce  no 
other  than  a  Thicket  or  Birds-neft  5  fo  igno- 
rant are  many  Men  in  this  Affair. 

(4.)  There  are  Others  that  are  not  for 
Heading  (or,  I  would  rather  fay  in  this  Cafe, 
not  Pruning  off)  the  collateral  or  fide  Bran- 
ches from  their  Trees  ^  but  this  is  againft 
all  Reafon,  for  if  they  come  out  of  a  Nurfery 
or  Coppice,  as  moft  of  them  do,  the  fide 
Branches  are  very  thin,  and  will  make  an 
improper  Conveyance  of  the  Sap.  Befides, 
the  Danger  is,  that  they  will  require  more 
Sap  than  'tis  poflible  the  Root  can  fupply  them 
with  5  the  fide  Branches  however  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  but  if  poflible  fpare  the  Top,  then  we 
itiay  exped  that  Nature  (in  the  open  Air) 
will  force  out  thofe  collateral  or  fide  Branches 
in  a  more  regular  andfplendid  Manner. 

(5.)  As  for  Monfieur  de  la  Quintinye's  Me- 
thod in  pruning  Roots,  we  find  it  hold  good 
in  Limes,  Elms,  and  all  other  Spungy-rooted 
Trees,  but  is  as  dangerous  in  Fir,  Yew,  Hol- 
ly, Beech,  and  other  Trees  that  are  more 
difficult  to  grow  5  for  which  Reafon,  how 
valuable  foever  'tis  in  the  other  Cafe,  yet  in 
thefe  it  ought  to  be  avoided  5  and  indeed  thefe 
kind  of  Trees,  when  any  thing  large,  ought 
«i  to 
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to  be  mov'd,  Earth  and  all,  as" we  commonly 
phrafeit.  ju  hn^ 

(6.)  We  may  likewife  hence  obfefve,  and 
eftablifli.it  as  a  Maxim,  That  although  Na- 
ture very  often  prefents  to  our  View  many  no- 
ble Beeches,  &c.  on  poor,  fliallow,  barren 
Land,  arid  veiry  large  Oaks  on  the  ftiffeft 
Clay,  yet;,  'tis  hot  reafonable  to  exped  the 
fame  by  common  artificial  Methods  of  Plant- 
ing, but  with  the  utmoft  Care^  and  this  I 
particularly  mention,  for  that  I  have  feen 
many  Gentlemen  deceived  by  this  miftaken 
Obfervation.     And  it  proves,  -  -"^  -^^^ -^^:^ 

(7.)  That  the  Praftice  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Planters,  about  fixing  the  Tree  they 
plant  in  the  fame  Pofition  it  was  when  they 
took  it  up,  is  a  fuperftitious  Nicety,  not  to 
be  regarded. 

(8.)  As  is  alfo  the  Time  of  the  Moon,  the 
Pofition  of  the  Winds,  and  feveral  other  Te- 
nets of  the  Antients. 

(9.)  We  are  likewife  informed,  that,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  Tree  loves  poor  barren 
Hearthy  Ground,  but  that  Abeal  and  other 
free  Growers  do  the  beft,  which  will  be  con- 
firmed by  many  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  that 
have  experienced  it. 

(lO.)  This  will  alfo  inftruft  us  in  a  Me- 
thod not  yet  much  in  Pradiceamongft  us  here, 
(tho*  I  fuppofe  it  be  in  Hereford/hire,  and  other 
Planting  Countries)  of  laying  at  leaft  two 
Foot  thicknefs  of  Earth  upon  the  Roots  of 
new-planted  Trees,  which  faves  all  Expences 

S3  in 
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irv  Watering,  and  keeps  the  Tree  very  fta- 
bfe  and  upright  5  fince  'tis  the  Thinnefs  of 
Earth  (that  in  one  comtnon  Method)  we  fpread 
m'er  the  Roots,  which  expofes  them  to  the 
parching  Winds  and  Sun.  But  of  this  more 
el  fe  where. 

(11.)  From  hence  we  may  likewife  obferve, 
that  there  are  different  Juices  in  the  Earth  that 
every  fort  of  Plant  fucks  and  imbibes  ^  thus 
Beech  will  not  grow  fo  well  in  Wet  as  Dry 
Ground,  as  being  moft  agreeable  to  its  own 
Nature,  and  the  Frame  of '  thofe  Fibres, 
Dudls,  and  Channels  that  imbibe  and  fuck  up 
the  latent  Juices  of  the  Earth,  be  they  Ni- 
trous, or  whatever  the  Speculative  Philofo- 
phers  pleafe  to  call  them  ^  while  others  avari- 
tioufly  devour  all  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  will  profper  on  Dry  Ground,  as  well  as 
Wet,  and  fuch  is  the  Abeal,  fome  of  the  Elms, 
Aih,  &c. 

To  this  I  add  an  Advice  which  I  have 
before  omitted,  or  at  leaft  not  prefl  hard 
enough  ^  I  mean  the  Sowing  and  Planting 
good  llore  of  Silver  and  Scotch  Firs,  as  well 
3p  the  Nurfery  before  direded,  as  in  the 
Coppice  hereafter  to  be  mention  d  5  fince  there 
IS  nothing  that  looks  nobler,  either  in  fe- 
parate  Squares  or  Walks,  as  well  as  pro- 
mifcuous  Plantations,  where  the  dark  and 
lively  Greens  of  each  make  an  agreeable 
fyfotpre  and  Variety, 

Many 
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Many  indeed  are  the  Obfervations  and 
Maxims  that  occur  from  Planting,  but  at 
prefent  thefe  muft  fufRce,  till  Providence 
and  the  Encouragement  of  this  generous 
Age  (hall  farther  prompt  on  thefe  weak 
EndeavQjprs* 
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DIRECTIONS 

For  the  RAISING 

Woods  and  Coppices. 


CHAR     VIII, 


inu-f^du'     TTT  was  my  firft  Intention,  not  to  have  faid 
ihon.  I    3|-jy  thing  as  to  the  Raifing  Woods  and 

"*•  Coppices,  fuppofing  the  fame  had  been 
efteclually  done  to  my  Hand  by  Mr.  Evelyn  : 
But  upon  a  fecond  Revifal  of  that  Work,  I 
found  that  in  this  as  well  as  other  Parts! 
have  been  treating  of,  his  Method  was  not  fo 
plain  ^d  .proper  for   Inftiudion,    as   that 
wWh  I  naVe  followed. 
obfervati'       ^  OY  whercas  (as  1  have  before  obferv'd) 
ons  on  this  that  Trcatife  is  taken  to  pieces  by  the  parti- 
Mctkod,     ^^j^j.  AccQunt  given  of  every  Tree,    with 
their  Ufe,  £5*^.  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  it 
were  a  continual  Clew  to  conduft  my  Rea- 
der thro"  this  painful  Labyrinth  to  the  defired 
Centre,  or  rather  End  of  his  Bufinefs. 

The 
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The  Perfon  therefore  that  propofes  to  plant  ^^*'^^'<'«^ 
^r  fow  ayoung  Coppice,  is  %pos-d  tohave^'J//^f' ' 
made  choice  of  a  proper  Piece  of  Ground,  ac^  Ground  for 
dCoiditig  as  i?  direded  before.         •    :■  '•  ^(tifmg 

!  ffiSome  direft  the  Ploughing  this  asf  often  and^''^^''^^' 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Corn  5  but  ex- 
cept '  the  Ground  be  very  clear,  anjd  free  from 
Roots  and  other  Obftrudions,  efpecially  if  it 
be  for  to  make  into  Woods,  for  Gardens,  I 
rather  advife  the  Trenching  it  about  18  or  20 
Inches  deep.  'Tis  true,  every  Acre  of  this 
manner  of  Digging  will  ^oft^  or47.  but 
be  that  as  it  will,  I  am  fure  'twill  fufficiently 
repay  the  Eb^pefide,-  by  the  quicker  Advances 
the  Wood  will  make. 

But  fliould  the  Ground  be  a  wet  ftiff  Ground,  ^  f^^^^^^ 
any  way  inclinable  to  a  Clay,  then  Trench-  ^^^^ 
ing  arid  laying  in  Beds  of  6  or  7  Foot  wide, 
with  Allies  betwixt  them,  or  indeed  they 
may  be  calfd  rather  Ditches  to  draw  off  the 
fuperfluous  Water,  is  abfolutely  required,  fince 
there  can  be  little  or  no  Hopes  without  it  in 
a  confiderable  Time,  but  Quicknefs  of  Growth 
is  what  I  am  very  much  contending  for  : 
Happy  are  thofe  who  have  good  clear  Land, 
where  Ploughing  only,  and  Sowing  with  or 
after  Corn,  may  do,  but  otherwife  I  am  in- 
difpenfably  obliged  to  prefs  the  following  Me- 
thod of  Trenching. 

This  Bufinefs  of  Trenching   I  have  like- viremm 
wife  obferv'd  to  be  very  ill  managed  in  forae^^'^  ^^ 
Places,  where  they  are  apt  to  go  too  i^^^.  Ground 
iixteenor  eighteen  Inches  at  the  moll  is  deep  we//, 

enough, 
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enough,  fince  the  deeper  the  Ground  is  dug* 
the  deeper  and  eafier  the  Roots  will  run  downs 
(which  is  a  Faulty)  befides,  it  has  a  worfc 
EfFed  than  any  yet  mentioned,  and  that  is 
'•the  throwing  upon  the  top  of  the  Ground 
the  bottom  Mould,  which  is  always  barren, 
and  confequ^ntly  will  endanger  the  ftarving 
the  Seed, 

:  It  is  indeed  (by  lying  at  Top)  in  a  way 
of  Improvement,  but  I  doubt, not  foon  enough 
to  accelerate  what  I  am  always  prefling,  I 
mean  the  quick  Growth  and  Procerity  of  our 
Coppices. 
Fmher  The  Trenchers  fliould  then  have  a  Line, 
Diremons  g^jj  ^  Mcafurc  of  three  Foot  always  by  them, 
"^ Ground  ^^^  after  they  have  opened  the  firft  Trench 


in  Tremh 


tng 


for  wiods  fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  deep,  and  three 
and  coppi'  Pqqi-  x^'k^q^  they  Ihould  pare  into  that  open 
Bottom  all  the  Leaves,  Trafli,  &c.  they  have 
in  the  next  ^  having  ftraiq'd  their  Line  there 
likewife,  and  mark'd  out  the  Ground  the 
Breadth  of  their  former  three  Foot  Sticky 
which  done,  they  (hould  flhig  their  Spits  of 
Mould  over  it  5  but  thefe  Spits  ought  not  to 
be  taken  up  above  fix  Inches  thick  with  their 
Spades,  neither  too  confufedly,  A  Fault  one 
can  hardly  prevent  in  the  Country,  where 
the  Labourers  are  generally  fo  ftupid  and  0- 
pinionated,  that  'tis  hard  to  bring  thcniinto 
any  right  Method  3  yet  about  London  they 
are  much  handier^  good  long  Steel  Spades,  as 
they  are  made  at  London^  will  with  two  Dig- 
mgs  and  Shovelings  between  them,  go  fix- 
teen 
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teen  ox  eighteen  Inches,  and  this  generally  we 
call  Trenching  two  Spit  deep,  but  leaving  the 
Crumbs  (a  way  of  Difcourfe)  level  enough 
ta  the  Capacities  of  our  London  Kitchen-Gar- 
^jui  Labourers,  who  will  do  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  moft  Countrymen,  they  being  ge- 
nerally very  lazy,  and  great  Slovens  in  dig- 
ing,  and  (hould  for  that  reafon  have  a  watch- 
ful Eye  over  them,  that  they  pick  out  the 
Weeds  and  Roots,  and  dig  their  Ground  level 
and  true. 

After  this  Preparation,  either  by  Digging  ^^'*!«^ 
or  Ploughing,  I  am  not  for  advifing  the  Sow- "^^j^^j^^^^, 
ing  of  Corn,  &c.  which  feems  to  be  only  a 
delufive  Pill  to  make  the  other  go  down  the 
better,  or  the  Contrivance  of  lome  Bailiff  or 
Husbandman  for  the  fake  of  a  little  Corn. 

The  firft  thing  is  to  Rake  or  well  Harrow  ^^'m  o*- 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  foas  to  break  the  ^f^J/^ 
Clods,  and  clear  the  Top  of  any  Bufliy,  Grafly,/:tce. 
or  other  Rubbifli  5  when  being  provided  with 
Acorns,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam-Maft,  and  in 
general  with  whatever  Seeds  the  neighbour- 
ing Woods  produce,   you  are  to  fow  them 
promifcuoufly,   at  a  difcretionary  Thickncfs, 
but  rather  too  thick  than  too  thin,  making 
large  Allowances  for  bad  Seed,  Mice,  and  o- 
ther  Cafualties  ^  then  Rake  or  Harrow  the 
Ground  very  well  over  a^ain. 

One  thing  I  muft  advife,  as  very  material  ^  ^^^y^' 
for  the  Encouragement  of  thefe  Seeds  after afterthe'^ 
they  are  fown :  If  it   happens  to   be  upon  seed  is 
light,  barren  Land,  aiToon  as  ev^r  the  Seed^^'*'"* 

is 
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is  fown  and  hartowed  in,  theS  (having  be- 
^re-hand   nia*de'a  good  TreparationJ   fow 
feme  Mould  and  Dung,  well  rotted  and  blend- ' 
ed  together,  over  it  at  leaft  ^   of   an   ]nch 
thick,   which  will  be   a  gt^eat  Help  to   th^' 
Ground,   and  tp; 'the  Seed  likewife  :  Butf^  if 
the  Ground  bid'Cold  and  Heavy,  then  fov(^' 
fome  flack*d  iLime  over  it  once  a  Week,  fot[ 
i^\^  will  not  only;  kill  all  the  Slugs  and  Vei:^ 
ifcin,  •  but  will  alfo  improve  th6  Ground,  dnd' 
impregnate   the   Seed  :    I   do  not  advife  to 
'';^lidve  it  fown  thick,  but  often  3  and  it  ihay 
be  depended  on,  that  the  Rain  and  Air  will 
foon  ftrip  it  of  its  fiery  Quality  in  fuch"  i 
manner,  as  that  it  \vill  do  no  Hurt  to  the 
Seied,  but,  on  the  contrai-y,   will  havef  the 
defired  Effeft,  the  Impregnation  of  the  Seed,' 
and  the  Deftruftion  of  all  the  Slugs  and  other 
v.- Vermin.  ';''''  .    l^! 

By  this  means  you  have  laid  "a  Foundatiw 
for  the  Raifing  all  forts  of  Trees  that  come 
from  Seeds.  But  how  you  are  to  furnifti  this 
Evelyn.      VVood  with  the  reft,  neither  the  good  Ef quire, 
nor  any  Body  elfe,  has,  that  I  know  of,  ad- 
x^is'd,  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  manner,  as   that  the 
World  may  be  profited  by  it.  ^^^  "'' 
^ordl^^       To  fupply  this  Defed  then^l 'advife.  That 
^X; J"'^'^  Avhofoever  is  the  Planter  or  Sower  of  this, 
ought  to  be  ftock'd  with  fome  Thoufands  of 
Plants  of  thofe  forts  of  Woods  that  are  Rais'd 
by  Arcuation  or  Laying,  as    alfo,   ^hich  it 
it  very  eafe  for  any    one  to  -be,  with    great 
Quantities  of  Sets,  or  ^Trunc*heons  of  Sal- 
lows, 
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lows,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  of  Abeal,  and  any 
thing  that  will  poflibly  be  Rais'd  by 
Sets  5  but  above  all,  (  as  before  hinted) 
there  cann't  be  too  many  Limes,  Witch 
and  Butch  Elms ,  Platanus  ^^  &c.  fincc 
thefe  will  not  only  very  much  enoble  the 
Nature  of  the  Wood,  but  will  alfo  by  their 
Shooting  fafter  away,  (which  will  indeed  be 
twice  the  pace,  or  more,  than  thofe  fow'd 
of  Seed)  give  prefent  Succour  from  the  Winds 
to  the  tender  Seedling,  which  one  may  fup- 
pofe  are  peeping  out  of  the  Ground,  and  will 
draw  them  up  the  fafter:  And  this  I  take  to  be 
a  very  material  Article,  both  for  the  Beauty 
of  the  Wood,  and  the  quicker  Difpatch  in  the 
Growth  of  it. 

What  life  'twill  be  to  the  Oak,  Beech,  and 
other  flow  Growers,  which  love  to  grow  in 
Confort,  and  exert  a  kind  of  natural  Emula- 
tion, I  leave  to  the  Experience  and  Praftice 
of  thofe  who  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  this 
Method. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  admonifli,  That  the  a  second 
Sets  or  Layers  I  have  been  mentioning  ihould  ^-^w^'^"- . 
have  Hills  about  them  like  Hop-Hills,  that 
Roots  may  be  well  cover'd  without  Planting 
too  deep,  and  thereby  fave  an  Expence  of 
Watering,  which  will  otherwife  unavoidably 
enfue,  and  ought  to  be  planted  flope wife, 
promifcuouily,  at  above  four  or  five  Foot 
afunder.  .  ♦ 

Twill 
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Concernih^      Twill  be  impoffible  to  attempt  (and  in* 

7nTcuan-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  )  ^ny-ways 
fm^.         the  Pruning  and  Regulating  the  promifcuous 
Lump  and  Thicket  this  will  make. 

But  if  any  Perfon  will  be  fo  curious,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  advife  a  large  ftrodg  Hoe 
( as  we  call  them )  made  very  fharp,  with 
which  one  may  the  firfl:  Year  cut  up  both  the 
infulting  Weeds,  and  thin  the  young  Seed- 
lings, where-ever  there  fhall  be  occafion,  iti 
the  manner  the  Turnip-Hoers   do  in    and 
about  London. 
MaVwg         It  will  be  neceflary  alfo  that  there  be  a 
|oo^t/;e^    referve  of  Plants,  to  make  good,  at  the  ^i- 
^      '^^^'  cbaelmas  following,  all  the  Gaps  and  othe^ 
thin  Places  to  be  found  in  the  Wood,  that 
fo  all  things  may  come  away  together  Gom^ 
pleat. 
The  lafi        Likewife,  when  upon  a  general  Survey  of 
care^tobe  the  Coppice,  one  finds  any  me  thriving  Oak, 
Fir,  Lime,  or  other  valuable  Tree  opprefs'd 
by  Shrubs   or  Bufhes  of  lefs  efteem  ^    then 
ought  the  careful  Planter  to  relieve  his  op- 
prelTed  Tyro,  by  pruning    and  cutting  away 
the  Branches  that  interrupt  it. 
The  proper      Having  faid  lb  much  already  concerning 
Time,       ^i^Q  jjj^g  Qf  Sowing,  I  think  there  is  no  Oc- 
cafion to  fay  much  more :  However,  if  it  be 
a  very  Wet  Clung  Ground,  (as  we  commonly 
fay)  'tis  befl  to  Trench  it,  and  lay  it  up  in 
Ridges  all  the  Winter  ^  by  which  Procefs,  the 
danger  of  Rotting  in  the  Winter  is  avoided : 
Befides,  the    Frolt    will   fo   meliorate    the. 

Ground, 
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Ground,  that  'twill  fall  like  Duft  in  the 
Spring,  and  from  the  moft  incorrigible,  be- 
come a  very  fine  and  tradable  Earth .  I  have 
already  advis'd  Allies  and  Ditches  lying  with 
a  Defcent  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  Water : 
The  Beds,  Ridges,  or  Lands  may  be  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  Foot  5  and  the  Allies  or  Trenches 
two  or  three  Foot :  But  the  Beds  ought  to 
be  level  ^  fince  one  often  fees  Corn  very 
j)Oor,  and  fometimes  quite  kilFd,  in  Lands 
flaid  Rounding,  I  mean  that  Corn  which  lies 
next  the  Furrows, 


ADDENDA. 

Ofthefe- 

Come  now  to  give  a  fhort  Account  of'^^/^g  ^^[2 
_  the  feveral  Ufes  I  propofe  to  make  of  tht  of  the  fore- 
foregoing  Stock  of  Trees,  and  of  the  Woods ^^'"^^'*'^^' 
and  Coppices  1  have  been  juft  now  teaching 
the  Manner  of  Raifing,  which  is  in  General 
for  Gardening.  The  Firfi 

But  when  I  mention  Gard'mng^  *tis  not'^^'^' 
not  that  which  has  been  commonly  us'd  and 
utiderftood  by  that  Name  5  I  mean,  Flowring, 
Parterre's,  Box-work,  Clipt  Plants,  &c.  but 
Wood,  Water,  and  and  fuch-like  Natural 
and  Rural,  yet  Noble  and  Magnificent  Deco- 
rations of  the  Country  Villa. 

Towards? 


I 
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v'lrenions       Towards  the  Advancement  of  this,  if  tKe 

feTinl'   Houfe  is  without  Coppices  and  Woods  at^'a 

reafonable  Diftahce,  which  is  the  cafe  of  a 

great  many  noble  Old  as  well  as  New  Seats, 

I  would  advife  the  Fencing  in  and  Sowing  a 

Wood  or  Coppice  of  twenty  or  thirty  Acres, 

more  or  lefs^   the  Expence  is  not  mlich: 

And  if  the  Houfe  is  to  be  built^  by  the  time 

that  'tis  finifli'd  you  may  fee  a  great  progre'fe 

The  Refidt  in  the  advancing  Coppice.     In  four   or  five 

o/^/;/v  Fro-  Years  you  may  exped  to  find  the  Wit<!:h  and 

or  fiveyears  Dutch  hlms^  Limes,  ^^.  eight,  nine,  or  ten 

time,        foot  high,    and  thofe  fow'd  of  Seed,    as  it 

were  ftruggling  which  fhali  outvie  each  other 

in  Frocerity  and  Tallnefs. 

cheaper         Thcfe  kind  of  Woods,  as  they  are  more 

other7e^  Natural  and  Rural  than  the  Set  Wilderneffes 

rW  of     and  Groves,  fo  much  us'd'  of  late  amongft 

Gar'ciTs      ^^'   ^'^^    ^^^   ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  CXpcnfive, 

an  Acre  of  this  being  made  full  five  timey 
cheaper  than  the  other  ^  fo  that  if  thofe  coft 
Fifty  Pounds  an  Acre,  which  is  the  leaft,  if 
they  are  well  made,  thefe  maybe  be  fet  at 
Ten  Founds,  and  that  indeed  is  more  than 
I  can  reckon  with  all  the  Arithmetick  and 
V  '^      Reafon  I  am  Mafter  of.  )  . 

More  r;<-  *    And  as  the  Making  is  much  Cheaper,^  fo 
die^efto  likewife  is  the  Keeping  5  for  being  of  a  much 
keepinor-  more  natural  Afpeft  than  Set  Gardens,  the 
^■'''         Jefs   Keeping  will  fufiice,      Inftead   of  that 
prodigious  deal  of  Clipping  in  Efpaliers,  a 
Scythe  fixd  into  a  Pole  or  Handle  will  do 
this  Work,  and  retrench  the  Extravagances 

of 
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of  Nature  in  a  more  expeditious  and  lefs  ex- 
penfive  Method. 

I  don't  pretend,  by  this,  to  propofe  the^/M^^>"^, 
entire  exclufion  of  Efpaliers,  they  are  noble  "^^^^^^J/ 
in  their  Kinds,  and  in  fome  few  of  the  main 
and  principal  Walks  add  the  greatefl  Beauty 
imaginable  5  but  in  all  the  more  private  and 
natural  Meanders  that  (hould  intermix  them- 
felves  in  thefe  kinds  of  Defigns^  will  be  ftill 
the  better. 

The  Nurfery  of  regular  and  well- managed  ^^^^^j^^^ 
Plants  will  repair  any  Defeft,  and  make  what  in  the  Gar- 
addition  the  Defigner  pleafes  to  the  Beauty  ^^^^' 
of  thefe  Woods. 

But  when  by  any  Methods  yet  taken,  or 
any  that  may  be  thought  of,  thefe  kinds  of 
Rural  Gardens  fliall  be  laid  open  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  Avenues  all  round,  in  an  open  and 
unaffefted  manner,  (not  Wall'd  round  or 
Immured,  as  has  been  the  Pradice)  when 
thofe  large  Sums  of  Money  that  have  been 
buried  within  the  narrow  Limits  of  a  high 
Wall,  upon  the  trifling  and  diminutive  Beau- 
ties of  Greens  and  Flowers,  Ihall  be  lightly 
fpread  over  great  and  extenfive  Parks  and 
Forefls :  I  fay,  fuch  feem  to  be  Gardens  for 
the  Politer  and  Greater  Genius's  of  Britain^ 
efpecially  if  to  it  be  added  Water  the  Spirit 
and  moft  enchanting  Beauty  of  Nature,  and 
when  Parks  fliall  be  turn'd  into  Gardens, 

*Tis  then  we  may  hope  to  ej^cel  the  fo*  ^'h^y^  Am- 
much-boafted  Gardens  of  France^  and  make  bition  to 
that  great  Nation  give  way  to  the  fuperiour  ^I^^^JX 
Vol.   I.  T  Beauties Frasnce. 
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Beauties  of  our  Gardens,  as  their  late  Prince 
has  to  the  invincible  Force  of  the  Britifi 
Arms. 
TheVfeof       But  to  return  from  this  Digreflion,   to 
the  Kurfcry  which  the  extreme  Love  I  have  to  Gardening 
mnT'''^^^  carried  me^  I  fuppofe  this  Nurfery  fuffi- 
ti'ons,       ciently  ftockt  with  all  forts  of  Elms,  Limes, 
Oaks,  &c.    fit   for    planting   all  Exteriour 
Avenues,  and   other  regular  or  promifcuous 
Plantations^  how  they  maybe  difpos'd  to  the 
beft  Advantage,  fo  as  to  add  a  Beauty,  Grace, 
and  Ornament  to  our  Country-Seat,  is  the 
Subjedt  of  the  next  Treatife. 
vfeofthe      And  before  I  quit  this,  I  fhall  extend  the 
Nurf^yy  in  ufe  of  the  Nurkry  yet  farther,  and  that  is, 
^mTrUnt^^  the  Fencing    and  Enclofmg  Large    and 
ingLord-  Wafte  Lordfhips,  Commons,  &c. 
cmmmf       ^''^  fuppofe  then,  that  our  Nurfery  is  well 
ftockt  with  fome  Thoufands  of  White-Thorn, 
Holly,  &c.  that  are  thick-made  Plants,  ( for 
which    reafon  they  fhould  always  be  kept 
{horten'd  and  cut  in  the  Nurfery)   to  five 
or  fix  Foot  high. 
Method  of      Thefe  Plants  may  be  movM  with  eafe,  and 
Moving     with  goodfuccefs,  (if  they  have  had  the  care 
jntoHed^-  of  oftcn  Removing,  &c.  as  before  direded. ) 
esy  dec.     Taking  them  up  with  good  Roots,  and  fome 
Earth,  they  may  be  Carted  away.  Planted, 
and  a  Hedge  made  at  once. 
^fr.chap-      This  Method  I  have  feen  pradis'd  in  the 
tomhfn  Grounds  of  that  worthy  Gentleman  before 
Lincoln-"  mentiond,    and  that    with    White-Thorn 
/hire.       and  Holly,   and.  which  is  worfe  to  move 

than 
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than  any  of  them,  Black-Thorn  taken 
out  of  the  Woods,  Coppices,  ^c.  which 
live  to  Admiration,  and  would  doubtlefs 
thrive  much  better,  had  they  been  Rais'd  in 
a  Nurfery,  and  well  ftor'd  with  Fibrous 
Roots. 

Tis  true,  that  contrary  to  this  Method  ^«  ^^i^^^- 
(fay  fome)  fmall  Qiiick  is  very  eafily  planted,  **"  ^^^^^ 
and  with  lefs  Charge.  But  thefe  Perfons 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  confider  what  Ex- 
pence  and  Trouble  there  is  in  making  of 
Fence-hedges,  Stoop,  and  Rail,  or  other 
Methods  of  fecuring  them  for  a  confiderable 
Number  of  Years,  while  this  is  an  immedi- 
ate Fence,  and  has  no  manner  of  Occafion  of 
thofe  preliminary  Cares. 

But  the  farther  Purfuit  of  this  Point  I  Ihall  ^  ^^y^'^^u^^ 
leave  to  be  the  Subjeft  of  fome  other  Treatife  defigneVfor 
(if  haply  the  prefent  meets  with  any  Encou-  tkis.at  ana- 
ragement  from  the  World)  under  the  fame^'^^^^^'"^' 
General  Title. 

In  the  mean  time  I  cann  t  but  humbly  re-  7»e  Study 
commend  the   Study   and  Praffice    of  thefe  ^"^^^''^^^'^^ 
Things  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great-  mended. 
Britain,    with    all  the  Earneftnefs  that  the 
Profit   as  well  as  the  Noblenefs  of  the  Sub- 
jed  requires,  that  by  it  they  alfo  gain  ano- 
ther two-fold  Advantage,  the  Health  of  their  f]^^^'^'^' 
Bodies^    and,  by  employing  the  Poor,  ic^p  He/ith,^ 
another,  very  often  delivered  from  the  Pulpit  andEmpioy 
of  the  laborious  Divine.  ^  '^fj  ''' 

Neither  are  they  lefs  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion in  general,  as  well  as  to  Gentlemen  in 
T  2  parti- 
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As  bencfi-  particular :     Tis  by  the  means  of  elegant 
7oL[V!'  ^"^  "^^'^  Struftures,  and  the  noble  Diftri- 
Orandcur,  bution  and  Decorum  of  our  Country  Villa's, 
^"^^^^^^^'^^■^  that  Foreigners  will  ftill  more  admire   and 
Ihiu      '  court  us.     Tis  by  this  means,  of  enclofing 
Lands,  that  Eftates  advance  confiderably  in 
Value  ^"  and   the  Price  of  Food  and  Sufte- 
nance  keeps  pace  with  that  which  makes  eve- 
ry  Nation  formidable,  I  mean  the  numerous 
Encreafe   as  well   as  Wealth  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. 
Guards  the     The  Planting  and  Sowing  of  Wood,  and 
fbeW-^dT  S^^'^^^i^^S  Country  Houfes  from  the  Winds, 
befides  the  other  ^Advantages  of  fliady  Walks, 
is  what  cann't  be  thought  of  too  foon  3  nei- 
A  good  Le-  ther  can  the  Aged  Parent  leave  a  better  Le- 
lierJj.  ^"'  g^^y  ^^  ^^^  HciY,  than  fome  young  Woods  and 
Coppices  growing  round  his  Habitation.    The 
Expence    is   very  little,    but  attended  with 
great  Profit  and  Pieafure. 
EncouY.tge-^      And  if  auv  former  Attempts  have  prov'd 
f -"^' /'■'°' unfuccefsful,    let  not  that  detcrr  them  from 
ii{ciejsfu/.    renewing  the  Charge  5  it  was  probably  from 
wrong  Meafures,  aniongft  which  the  excef- 
five  Expence  of  Gard'ning  may   have  been 
one  :  But  from  this  Method  laid   down,    the 
Decoration  and  Improvement  of  a  Country- 
Seat  will  not  be  that  expenfive  Bug-bear  it 
may  of  late  have  appear'd  to  be.     And  indeed, 
by  what  Obfervations  1  have  made  in  n-any 
Parts  of  this    Kingdom,    there  is  generally 
tvvice  the  Money  expended  on  a  bad  Defign, 
as  would  have  made  a  good  one  ;  tho'  I  con- 

fefs 
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fefs  to  have  feen  the  contrary  in  fome  Places 
where  Frugality  has  mix'd  irfelfwith  Gran- 
deur and  good  Defign  :  i\nd  'tis  there,  and 
there  only,  one  may  reafonably  hope  for  a 
good  IlTue  and  Period  from  fuch  our  Under- 
takings. 

Let  therefore    thofe  that    would    appear  t'-^^  ^^«^ 
fplendidly  frugal  in  the  Decoration  and  Em-^^"^^^* 
bellifhments  of  their  Country-Seats,  firft  fow 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Acres  of  Wood,  (as 
is  before  direded)    and  begin  raifing  a  Nur- 
fery  or  Referve  to  ftock  and  plant  thefe  exte- 
rior Parts    (which  'tis    impoflible    to  fpare 
now)  in  regard  of  the  Profit  it  brings  ^  twen- 
ty, thirty,  or  forty  Acres  being  what  I  very- 
much  fear  many  Perfons  will  think  too  much 
of  already  (efpecially  Stewards  and  Bailiffs.) 
Commit  then  the  Management  of  thefe  Mat- 
ters to  fome  careful  Perfon  5   and  do,   as  it 
were,  forget  it  for  four  or   five  Years  5    in 
which  Time  the  Wood  will  have  made  fuch  a 
confiderable  Advance,   that  you  may  carbo- 
nado  it  into  what  Method   or  Figure  you 
pleafe,  and  that  with  a  very  little  Expence. 
The  manner  how  that  or  the  other  Ihali  be 
done,  and  how  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of  Situ- 
ations,   and  all  other    natural  Advantages, 
fhall  be  the  Subjeft  of  the  next  Volume :  And 
I  fhall  terminate  this  Chapter  with  a  Recom- 
mendatory Paper  of  an  Ingenious  Author, 
whofe  Lucubrations  have  diverted  this  pre- 
fent  Age  5    and  will,  I  believe,  have  more 
T  3  Weight 
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Weight  with  the  World,  than  any  thing  I  can 
fay  on  this  Subjeft. 

Speftator,  «  Every  Station  of  Life  (fays  he)  has 
585.  "  Duties  which  are  proper  to  it.  Thofe 
"  who  are  determined  by  Choice  to  any  par- 
"  ticular  kind  of  Bufinefs,  are  indeed  more 
"  happy  than  thofe  who  are  determin'd  by 
"  Neceility  5  but  both  are  under  an  equal 
*'  Obligation  of  fixing  on  Employments 
"  which  may  be  either  ufeful  to  themfelves, 
"  or  beneficial  to  others.  No  one  of  the 
**  Sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himfelf  ex- 
*'  empt  from  that  Labour  and  Induftry  which 
"  were  denounced  to  our  firft  Parent,  and  in 
*^  him  to  all  his  Pofterity.  Thofe  to  whom 
"  Birth  or  Fortune  may  feem  to  make  fuch 
"  an  Application  unneceflary,  ought  to  find 
"  out  fome  Calling  or  Profeflion  for  them- 
"  felves,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  Burden 
*'  on  the  Species,  and  be  the  only  ufelefs 
*'  Parts  of  the  Creation. 

*^  Many  of  our  Country  Gentlemen,  in 
"  their  bufie  Hours,  apply  themfelves  whol- 
'My  to  the  Chafe,  or  to  fome  other  Diver- 
"  fion  which  they  find  in  the  Fields  and 
^'  Woods*  This  gave  occafion  to  one  of  our 
*'  moft  eminent  Engli/lj  Writers  to  reprefent 
"  every  one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind 
^'  of  Curfe  pronounced  to  them  in  the  Words 
**  of  Gohah^  I  mil  gwe  thee  to  the  Fowls 
*'  of  the  Air^  and  to  the  Beap  of  the  Field. 

l[  Though 
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"  Xh<>ughExercifes  of  this  kind,  whenin- 
'^  dulg'd  with  Moderation,  may  have  a  good 
"  Influence  both  on  the  Mind  and  Body, 
"  the  Country  affords  many  other  Amufe- 
"  ments  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

''  Among  thefe,  I  know  none  more  delight- 
"  ful  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  to  the  Publick, 
''  than  that  of  P  LA  NT  IN  G.     I  could 
"  mention  a  Nobleman  whofe  Fortune  has 
"  plac'd  him  in  feveral  Parts  of  England^  and 
•'  who  has  always  left  thefe  vifible  Marks  be- 
"  hind  him,  which  fhew  he  has  been  there  : 
*'  He  never  hired  a  Houfe  in  his  Life,  with- 
"  out  leaving  all  about  it  the  Seeds  of  Wealth, 
*'  and  beflowing  Legacies  on  the  Poflerity  of 
''  the  Owner.     Had  all  the  Gentlemen  of 
"  England  made  the  fame  Improvements  up- 
"  on  their    Eflates,     our    whole    Country 
"  would  have  been  at  this  time  as  one  great 
^'  Garden.     Nor    ought  fuch  an   Employ- 
"  ment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious 
"  for  Men  of  the  higheft  Rank.     There  have 
"  been  Heroes  in  this  Art,  as  well  as  in  o- 
"  thers.     We  are  told  in  particular  of  Cjtrus 
"  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  Lelfer 
"  Jjia.     There   is  indeed  fomething   truly 
"  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  Amufement :  It 
"  gives  a  nobler  Air  to  feveral  Parts  of  Na- 
"  ture  5  it  fills  the  Earth  with  a  Variety  of 
"beautiful  Scenes,  and  has  fomething  in  it 
"  like  Creation.     For  this  Reafon  the  Plea- 
*'  fure  of  one  who  plants,  is  fomething  like 
"  that  of  ^  Poet,  who,  as  Arijtotle  obferves, 

T  4  "is 
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"  is  more  delighted  with  his  Produdion?,  than 
"  any  other  Writer  or  Artift  whatfoever. 

"  Plantations  have  one  Advantage  in  them, 
*'  which  is  not  to  found  in  moft  other  Works, 
"  as  they  give  a  Pleafure  of  a  more  lading 
"  Date,  and  continually  improve  in  the  Eye 
"  of  the  Planter.  When  you  have  finifti'd  a 
"  Building,  or  any  other  Undertaking  of  the 
"^  like  Nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon 
"  your  Hands  ^  you  fee  it  brought  to  its  ut- 
"  moft  Point  of  Perfeftion,  and  from  that 
''  time  haftening  to  its  Ruin.  On  the  con- 
''I'trary,  when  you  have  finifli'd  your  Planta- 
*'^  tions,  they  are  ftill  arriving  at  greater  de- 
''  greesof  Perfeftion  as  long  as  you  live,  and 
*'  appear  more  delightful  in  every  fucceed- 
"  ing  Year,  than  they   did  in    the  forego- 


ing. 


&c 


But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  Art 
to  Men  of  Eftates,  as  a  pleafing  Amufement, 
but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  Employment, 
and  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral 
Motives  ;  particularly  from  the  Love 
which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  Country, 
and  xht  Regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to 
our  Pofterity.  As  for  the  lirft,  I  need  on- 
ly mention,  what  is  frequently  obferv'd  by 
others,  that  the  Increaie  of  Foreft- Trees 
does  by  no  means  bear  a  Proportion  to  the 
Deftruftion  of  them,  infomuch  that  in  a 
few  Ages  the  Nation  may  be  at  a  Lofs  to 
fqpply  itfelf  with  Timber  fufficient  for.  the 
Fleets  ^  of  England.    I  know,  when  a  Man 

"  talks 
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"  talks  of  Pofterity  in  Matters  of  this  Nature, 
"  he  is  look'd  upon  with  an  Eye  of  Ridicule 
"  by  the  cunning  and  felfifli  part  of  Mankind, 
"  Moft  People  are  of  the  Humour  of  an 
'-  old  Fellow  of  a  College,  who  when  he 
"was  prefled  by  the  Society  to  come  into 
fomething  that  might  redound  to  the  Good 
"  of  their  SuccelTors,  grew  very  peevilh^  We 
*'  are  always  doing  (fays  he)  fomething  for 
''  Poflerity^  but  I  would  fain  fee  Fojlerity  do 
"  fomething  for  us. 

"  But  I  think  Men  are  inexcufable,  who 
"  fail  in  a  Duty  of  this  Nature,  fince  it  is  fo 
*'  eafily  difcharg'd.  When  a  Man  confiders, 
"  that  the  putting  a  few  Twigs  into  the 
**  Ground,  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will 
"  make  his  Appearance  in  the  World  about 
"  fifty  Years  hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps 
'V  making  one  of  his  own  Defcendants  eafie  or 
"  rich,  by  fo  inconfiderable  an  Expence  5  if 
"  he  finds  himfelf  averfe  to  it,  he  muft  con- 
"  elude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  bafe  Heart, 
"  void  of  all  generous  Principles  and  Love  to 
"  Mankind. 

"  There  is  one  Confideration  which  may 
"  very  much  enforce  what  1  have  here  faid. 
*'  Many  honeft  Minds  that  are  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  do  Good  in  the  World,  and  be- 
come Beneficial  to  Mankmd,  complain 
within  themfelves  that  they  have  not  Ta- 
*'  lents  for  it.  This  therefore  is  a  good  Office 
"  which  is  fuited  to  the  meaneft  Capacities, 
[[  and  whiph  may  be  performed  by  Multi- 

"  tudes, 
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"  tndes,  who  have  not  Abilities  fufficient 
^  to  deferve  well  of  their  Country,  and  to 
"  recommend  themfelves  to  their  Pofterity, 
*-  by  any  other  Method.  It  is  the  Phrafe  of 
*^  a  Friend  of  mine,  when  any  ufeful  Country 
♦'  Neighbour  dies,  to  fay.  Ton  may  Trace  him. 
"  Which  1  look  upon  as  a  good  Funeral  Ora- 
*'  tion,  at  the  Death  of  an  honeft  Husband- 
"  man,  who  has  left  the  Impreflions  of  his 
"  Induftry  behind  him,  in  the  Place  where 
"  he  has  lived. 

"  Upon  the  foregoing  Con (iderat ions,  I 
"  can  icarce  forbear  reprefenting  the  Sub- 
*'  jeds  of  this  Paper  as  a  kind  of  Moral  Vir- 
*'  tue^  which,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  re- 
"  commends  itfelf  likewife  by  the  Pleafure 
"  that  attends  it.  It  muft  be  confefs'd,  that 
*'  this  is  none  of  thofe  turbulent  Pleafures, 
which  is  apt  to  gratifie  a  Man  in  the  Heats 
of  Youth  5  but  if  it  be  not  fo  tumultuous, 
it  is  more  lading.  Nothing  can  be  more 
"  delightful  than  to  entertain  our  felves  with 
"  Profpecls  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk 
''  under  thofe  Shades,  which  our  own  In- 
*'  duftry  has  rais'd.  Amufements  of  this  Na- 
"  ture  compofe  the  Mind,  and  lay  at  Reft  all 
^^  thofe  Pailions  which  are  uneafie  to  the 
^''  Soul  of  Man,  befides  they  naturally  engen- 
"  der  good  Thoughts,  and  difpofe  us  to  lau- 
*'  dable  Contemplations.  Many  of  the  old 
^*  Philofophers  paiTed  away  the  greateft  parts 
"  of  their  Lives  among  their  Gardens.  Ep- 
^'  earns  himfelf  could  not  think  fenfual  Plea- 

"  fure 
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^  fure  attainable  in  any  other  Scene.  Every 
*'  Reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Homer,  Vir- 
*■  gil^  and  Horace^  the  greateft  Genius's  of 
'*  all  Antiquity,  know  very  well  with  how 
'^  ftmch  Rapture  they  have  fpoken  on  this 
**  Subjeft  5  and  that  Vinil  in  particular 
"  has  written  a  whole  Book  ou,the  Art  of 
''  Planting.  r:o>f3'-] 

I  fhall  conclude  this  interwoven  Difcourfe 
with  fome  regular  Heads,  which  in  other 
Cafes  generally  engage  ev'n  the  frugalleft  of 
Mankind,  I  mean  the  Profit,  Diverfion,  and 
natural  Pleafure  that  attend  this  Noble  Em-  ' 
ploy  of  Planting  and  Sowing. 

And  here  it  may  be  fuppos'd  that  I  (hould 
give  a  Pecuniary  Calculation  of  ray  Obferva- 
tions  on  this  Head  -^  in  which  I  (hall  be  (hort, 
intending  to  handle  it  more  at  large  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  large  Eftates,  and  the  man- 
ner of  improving  them.  To  proceed  then  : 
A  Friend  of  mine  has  only  a  little  Grove  of 
Oaks,  which  he  very  often  views  with  Satis- 
faftion  :  It  is  about  a  hundred  Yards  long, 
and  forty  wide,  which  multiplied  together 
makes  L  of  an  Acre  and  twelve  Rood,  on 
which,  I  computed,  were  above  160  Oaks, 
that  in  about  120  Years  time  would  be  worth, 
a»t  a  moderate  Computation,  5  /.  a  Tree, 
which  is  in  all  800  /.  Suppofe  then  that 
we  account  70  s,  per.  Ann.  for  the  Rent 
of  that  Ground,  it  comes  but  to  1 20  /.  by 
which  Account  we  perceive,  that  my  Friend, 

were 
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were  he  to  fell  them,  would  get  800  /.  for 
the  Intereft,  fuppofing  the  Principal  120  /. 
Original,  which  it  is  not :  As  for  the  Ex- 
pences  in  Sowing  and  Fencing,  the  Under- 
wood fufficiently  pays  for  that  (and  much 
more  than  that)  all  the  while  :  And  1  would 
from  this  appeal  to  any  Bank  or  Trade,  whe- 
ther any  Perfon  can  lay  out  fo  fmall  a  matter 
of  Money  to  fo  great  an  Advantage,  and 
having  befides  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  thofe 
bold  Sons  of  ^ove  advancing  their  Summits 
towards  the  Skies,  in  a  perfeft  Emulation  one 
of  another  ?  It  feems  to  be  the  Glory  and  En- 
deavour of  the  moft  provident  part  of  Men  to 
heap  up  Wealth  for  their  Families  ^  and  fure 
they  cannot  poflibly  do  it  better  than  in  this, 
when  perhaps  for  the  laying  out  lOo/.  their 
Heirs  will  be  repaid  above  fixty-fold,  ev'n 
60CO  /.  (exclufive  of  the  Rent  of  the  Ground) 
A  valuable  Return  for  fo  fmall  an  Ex- 
pence. 

My  next  Confideration  is,  that  healthful,  ea- 
iie,  and  cheap  Diftribution  of  Time  it  affords, 
which  w^ould  otherwife  lie  heavy  on  our 
Hands.  For  as  Man  is  an  intelHgent,  rational 
Being,  and  has  a  Mind  always  in  Adion,  either 
in  that  which  is  good  or  bad  5  how  is  it  poffi- 
ble  he  can  employ  his  Thoughts  and  his 
Hands  better  than  in  thefe  bufic,  innocent, 
happy,  and  fucceflive  Toils  that  follow  each 
other  in  the  Pruning,  Dreffing,  and  Ordering 
of  Nurferies,  and  other  our  Plantations? 
This  is  excellently  defcribed  by  Miltan^  when 

he 
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he  is  reprefenting  our  Firft  Parents  in  their 
State  of  Innocence,  folicitous  about  their 
Nofturnal  Repofe,  and  the  laborious  Bufinefs 
of  the  enfuing  Day  ^  and  as  1  began  this  Sub- 
jed  with  the  Poetick  Raptures  of  our  greateft 
Bard,  1  end  them  fo  too  : 

Wlen  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  Fair  Confort^  tV  Hour 
Of  Nighty  and  all  Things  now  retifd  to  Reji^ 
Mind  us  of  like  Repofe  ^  Jince  God  has  Jet 
Labour  and  Rejias  Day  and  Night  to  Man^ 
Succeffive,  and  the  timely  Dew  of  Sleep 
Now  falling  voithfoft^  flumbrous  Weight,  inclines 
Our  Eye- lids.    Other  Creatures  all  Day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemphyd,  and  lefs  need  Reft : 
Manha^  his  daily  Work  of  Body  or  Mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  Dignity, 
And  the  Regard  of  lie avn  on  all  his  Ways  , 
While  other  Animals,  unaSive,  range. 
And  of  their  Doings  God  takes  no  Account. 
Tomorrow,  erefrefJ:)  Morning  fir  eak  the  Eaji, 
Withfirfl  Approach  of  Light  we  muft  be  run. 
And  at  our  pie af ant  Labour  to  reform 
Ton  flowry  Arbours,  yonder  Allies  green. 
Our  Walk  at  Noon,  with  Branches  overgrown. 
That  mock  our  f cant  Manure,  and  require 
More  Hands  than  ours  to  top  their  wanton  Growth : 
Thofe  Blojj'oms  alfo,  andthofe  dropping  Gums, 
That  lie  beftrown  unfightly  and  unfmooth. 
Ask  Riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  Eafe, 

How  fweetaTheme  had  this  unparallel'd 
Poet  to  expatiate  his  Genius  on  !  How  beau- 
tiful is  even  the  toiifome  and  laborious  Part 
of  this  Work  !  But  let  us  turn  to  one  of 
our  modern  Seraphick  Poets,  on  the  happy 

h:ino- 
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Innocence  of  Adam  in  Paradife,   during  his 
State  of  Innocence: 

h  all  the  Joys  that  happy  Alinds  attain^ 
Bleji  Adsiin  Jirji  began  to  live  and  reign. 
He  to  j air  EdenV  Farad'ife  reforts^ 
Where  every  Senje  its  proper  Fleafure  courts : 
lL\)e joyful i^pring^  byJoft'^diMomMsfannd^ 
Diffused  her  Riches  with  a  wanton  Hand, 
Yrom  new-born  Floivrs  luxurious  Odours  fly  ^ 
And  heavnly  Landskips  77teet  his  raVifFd  Eye, 
The  twining  Branches  weave  him  floady  BowrSy 
And  Honey 'devos  fall  in  delicious  Showrs, 
Birds  with  their  Songs  their  Sovereignfalute 
from  Boughs  which  bend  beneath  their  Golden  fruit. 
Pure  Streams  to  him  the  cryfial  Waters  brings 
And  the  glad  fifh  leap  up  to  fee  their  King, 
The  harmlefs  Beafls  their  hutnble  Homage  paid^ 
And  the f ok  Monarch  of  the  World  obey' a, 
VninterruptedFeace  his  MindpoJJefl^ 
And  Joys  unutterable  filfd  his  Breafi, 
A  Dayferenef?ml'd  on  his  Godlike  Mind, 
free  from  black  Uouds^  and  undijiurb^d  with  Wind  : 
Ko  Guilt,  no  frown  from  Heavn  diflurFd  his  ^oul^ 
Cahn  as  deep  Rivers  in  fill  Evnings  roul : 
Ko  Storms  of  Faffion^  fuch  as  us  molefl^ 
Annoy  the  peaceful  Region  of  his  Breafi : 
Ao  boiling  Luftfwelld  the  overwhelming  Bloody 
To  blend  our  Reajon  with  the  impetuous  flood. 
His  fpotlefs  AUnd  knows  yet  no  other  fire. 
Than  thofepure  flames  which  Heavenly  Minds  in/pirc, 
0  happy  Man  I  above  Defcription  bleji. 
Had  he  maintain  d  the  Station  he  poQeft. 

Blackm.  P.  Arthur. 

In  this  (or  n'ar  this  exalted  State)  is  eve- 
ry Man  ^that  ftirfues  thefe  Plealures  ;  The 

greateft 
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greateft  Misfortune  is,  that  Gentlemen  never 
let  themfelves  heartily  to  it  till  'tis  commonly 
very  late,  till  Judgment  and  Reafon  get  the 
Maflery  of  Paffion,  and  Death  is  ready  to 
fei2;e  us.  But  I  muft  leave  thefe  Rural 
Thoughts,  with  aii  allufive  Prologue  proper  to 
the  prefent  Paragraph : 

Svpeet  Solitude  !  when  Life  s gay  Hours  arepajl^ 
However  we  range^  in  thee  we  fix  at  lafi  : 
Tcjl  thro'*  tempeftiious  Seas  5  the  Voyage  o'er^ 
Pale^  we  look  back^  and  blefs  thy  friendly  Shore. 
OurownftriB  Judges  our  pafi  Life  wefcan^ 
And  ask  if  Glory  halje  enlargdthe  Span. 
If  bright  the  Profpe8,  we  the  Grace  defie^ 
Truji  future  Ages,  and  contented  die. 

Mr.  Tickell 
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OF 

SPRINGS 

AND 

WATER-WORKS. 

C  HA  P.     IX. 


I  Come  now  to  treat  of  Water,  in  refped: 
of  that  Beauty  and  Decorum  it  furnifhes 
a  Country  Seat  or  Villa  withal,  fome  Di- 
reftions  for  conveying  it  to  the  Place  'tis  to 
be  us'd,  the  Method  of  making  Canals,  Ponds, 
Cafcades,  and  Fountains. 

As  to  the  Original  of  Spring?,  there  feem  to 
be  different  Opinions^  fome  believing  them  to 
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be  deriv  d  from  the  Rains,  Snows,  and  Dews 
that  defcend  upon  the  Ground,  and  after 
gathering  together  in  a  Body,  break  out  of 
the  Ground  in  the  Sides  of  Hills,  &c.  In 
which  I  obferve,  that  it  may  be  poffible  for 
Rains,  Snows,  and  Dews  to  ftrengthen  the 
Springs,  and  by  their  great  Conflux  to  make  ^r*' 
thofe  violent  Eruptions  as  we  often  difcover  in/ 
them,  particularly  after  great  Rains,  and" 
what  we  commonly  call  Land-Springs  or 
Floods. 

But  this  I  cann  t  think  to  be  the  main  Ori- 
gine  of  Springs,  but  rather  that  there  is  a 
fubterraneous  Correfpondence  in  all  that  Wa- 
try  Body  5  and  that  the  Sea  and  Rivers  are 
the  Grand  Referve  from  whence  they  all  pro- 
ceed, and  with  which  they  have  an  immedi- 
ate Communication  through  the  Gravelly, 
Rocky,  and  other  loofe  or  arenaceous  PafTages 
of  the  Earth,  as  there  is  from  a  Grand  Re- 
fervoir  through  Pipes  to  Fountains,  and  other 
Water-works. 

For  though  one  fliould  be  induc'd  to  be- 
lieve, that  Rains  are  the  Original  of  Springs 
in  Bottoms  and  Low  Grounds ,  yet  'tis  not  fo 
eaiie  to  conceive  they  ftiould  be  the  fame  on 
the  Tops  and  Sides  of  Hills,  from  which  the 
Rains  run  down  with  fuch  Violence,  that 
they  fink  fcarce  any  deeper  than  the  Her- 
bage 5  and  *tis  certain  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Snows.  And  as  for  the  Dews,  nothing  can 
be  more  plain,  they  never  entring  half  an 
Inch  into  the  Ground,  fcarce  deep  enough 
Vol  L  U  to 
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to  refrcfli  the  Roots  of  ev'n  the  creeping 
Herb. 

AriJlotJe  (in  his  Treatife  Be  Meteoribus^ 
lib.  r,  cap.  13.)  fuppofes  that  there  was  the 
fame  Original  of  Rivers  within  the  Earth,  as 
there  was  of  the  Watry  Meteors  in  the  Air 
above  the  Earth.  For  if  this  Air  (fays  he) 
coming  near  to  the  Nature  of  a  Vapour,  is 
by  Cold  turned  into  Water  5  then  the  Air, 
which  is  in  the  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  may 
be,  by  the  fame  Caufe,  condens'd  into  Water 
alfo.  According  to  which  Grounds,  he 
makes  That  the  Original  of  Fountains  and 
Rivers,  namely,  that  they  are  engendred  in 
the  hollow  Concavities  of  the  Earth,  and 
derive  both  their  Birth  and  continual  Sufte- 
nance  from  the  Air,  which  piercing  the  open 
Chinks  and  Chafma's  of  the  Earth,  and  con- 
geal'd  by  the  Cold  of  thofe  Places,  di/ToIveth 
into  Water,  (as  we  fee  Air  in  Winter  Nights 
to  be  melted  into  pearly  De\Y,)  and  being 
grown  into  fome  Quantity,  it  will  either 
iind  a  Way  or  make  a  Way  to  vent  its  Su- 
perfluity. 

And  for  the  continual  Succefiion  and  Run- 
ning of  Rivers  (fays  Arifiotle)  it  is  by  a  per- 
petual Succeflion  of  new  Air.  But  to  this 
Opinion  'tis  not  eafy  to  aflent  5  for  although 
the  Air  may  be  thus  converted  into  Water, 
yet  the  fole  Matter  of  Rivers  cannot  come 
from  hence ;  'tis  poflible  it  may  be  a  helping, 
but  not  a  prime  Caufe :  For  fince  the  Air  is 
a  thin  fubtle  Body,  there  is  necelTarily  requi- 
red 
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red  an  abundance  of  Air  to  make  a  little  Wa- 
ter :  And  it  may  be  a  very  reafonable  Doubt, 
whether  the  Hollows  of  any  Rocks  are  large 
enough  to  contain  Quantity  €nough  of  Air 
to  make  Water  run  fo  continually,  and  in  fuch 
great  Quantities,  as  we  often  fee  them  do. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Halley^  in  his  DiiTer- 
tation  on  this  Subjeft,  in  the  Philof.  Travf. 
oi  Jan.  and  Feb.  1692,  feems  to  hint  they  are 
deriv'd  from  Vapours  exhal'd  from  the  Sea  5 
as  does  Monf.  k  Clerc^  in  his  Phyficks^  quo- 
ting the  aforefaid  Author,  in  Juftification  of 
his  Opinion.  Againft  fuch  great  Authority,  I 
fliall  not  pretend  abfolutely  to  determine  5 
the  flrefs  of  the  Argument  there,  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  Vapours  drawn  out  of  the  Ocean, 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  (efpecially  amongft 
the  Tropicks)  is  fo  great,  that  it  put  his 
Aftronomical  Inftruments  in  diforder  ^  and 
particularly,  that  his  Paper  was  in  a  very 
fliort  fpace  of  Time  fo  wet,  that  it  would 
not  hold  Ink.  Thefe  Obfervations  were  made 
not  only  in  Europe^  but  in  the  Ifland  of  Saint 
Helen  3  to  all  which  he  adds,  and  inferrs  from 
thence,  that  thefe  Vapours  are  difpers'd  Qua- 
quaverum  by  Winds)  and  that  they  lodge  on 
the  higheft  Hills,  rather  than  below,  there 
finking  down  to  the  Receptacle  or  Fountain, 
and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  manner  we  fee 
them. 

It  would  certainly  very  much  have  con-^ 

firmed  this  Experiment,  if  they  had  at  the 

fame  time  opend  the    Ground    with  any 

U  2  Inftru- 
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Inftrument :  For  there  are  few  but  what  may 
have  obferv'd,  that  Vapours  drawn  out  of 
the  Earth,  in  a  Mifty  Evening,  have  the 
fame  kind  of  fuperficial  Effeft,  (tho*  perhaps, 
not  to  fo  great  a  degree)  wetting  not  only 
Paper,  but  ev'n  thick  Cloaths^  from  whence 
enfue  very  often  Sicknefs,  &c. 

The  Obfervations  there  made,  concerning 
the  Frigidity  of  the  Air  (on  high  Hills,)  the 
power  and  aptnefs  thereof  for  the  Condenfa- 
tion  and  Converfion  of  thofe  Vapours  into 
Water,  is  I  believe  allow'd  by  all  Mankind  ^ 
feeing  they  are  by  their  Altitude  fo  much 
nearer  the  Atmofphere,  where  the  general 
Concourfe  and  Rendezvoufe  of  thofe  Vapours 
are  :  But  it  might  not  be  amifs  in  this  Cafe 
to  obferve,  whether  all  Hills  of  one  and  the 
fame  Extent,  afford  the  like  quantity  of 
Springs.  1  luppofe  it  will  be  found  to  the 
contrary,  fince  this  holds  good  in  all  the 
Vh^Tiornena's  about  Springs,  that  there  are  in 
many  Places  large  Hills  and  trads  of  Land 
that  have  no  Springs,  though  they  were  as 
capacious  of  receiving  and  retaining  them  as 
others  5  yet  by  the  clofe  Contexture  of  fome 
forts  of  Ground,  they  never  break  thro',  (ac- 
cording to  this  Hypothefis  I  am  advancing, 
or  otherwife)  the  Ground  being  all  Gravelly, 
they  are  fo  difperft,  as  not  to  rife  to  any 
height  or  ftrength,  (it  being  obfervable  that 
Springs  break  out  moft  where  the  Ground  is 
of  feveral  different  Kinds,  and  of  different 
perpendicular  Tubes  of  Gravel  and  Clay,  &c^ 

neither 
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neither  according  to  theirs  (as  before  hinted) 
are  they  retained  5  it  muft  then  (I  think) 
follow,  that  their  procedure  is  from  the  fub- 
terraneous  Fountains  of  the  Earth  3  of  which 
more  in  their  Courfe. 

But  the  difficulteft  Account  to  be  given 
about  the  Original  of  Springs  (according  to 
this  or  any  other  Scheme)  is,  how  they  can 
poffibly  amount  to  the  Tops  of  very  high 
Hills?  Which,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  is,  as 
will  hereafter  more  plainly  appear,  by  Ignous 
Ebullition,  or  rather  by  that  Aerial  impulfe, 
which  the  Philofophers  call  (as  I  fuppofe) 
the  Elaftick  Power  of  the  Air  ^  of  ufe  in  the 
Body  of  the  Earth,  as  well  as  in  Vegetagion : 
Tis  not  hard  to  fuppofe  that  they  lofe  their 
Saline  Qualities  thro'  the  Veins  and  Faflages 
of  the  Earth,  by  Percolation,  tho'  this  be  one 
of  the  Doubts  (a)  Monfieur  le  Clerc  makes 
in  that  Matter. 

Mr.  Ray^  in  his  Treat  ifes  of  Agriculture^ 
attributes  it  to  the  attradive  Power  of  the 
Sun  :  But  this  I  muft  confefs  is  not  fo  plain 
to  me  5  for  tho  'tis  natural  and  eafie  to  appre- 
hend  what  Power  the  Sun  may  have  in  Ex- 
halation of  Fogs,  Mifts  and  Dews,  and  of  all 
other  Vapours  of  the  Earth,  and  humid  Parti- 
cles, Herbs  and  Plants,(fince  by  placing  of  a  wet 

W  ^a  in  re  dux  occununt  difficultatesy  quas  nm  diffculter 
folvi  poffeOptnantur,  i.Q^mtur  qui  fieri  queaty  up  aqua  Marina 
adfummos  attollatur  Montes?  2,  Q^i  etiam  fiat  ut  aquaFon- 
film  falfa  non  fit  ^    Joan.  Clere.  Phyfica,  lib.  2,  feft.  21. 
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Cloth,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  near  the  Fire, 
the  Heat  immediafely  attrafts  the  humid  Par- 
ticles to  itfelf  5)  yet  how  that  attraftive  Power 
iliould  reach  into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
through  all  thofe  Beds  and  Strata  s  of  Clay, 
and  other  Bodies,  tl^t  lie  one  upon  another, 
is  fomething  beyond  Nature,  unlefs  one 
fiiould  refolve  it  into  a  hidden  fupernatural 
Power.  ! 

The  inoft  probable  Truth  in  this  Cafe 
feenis  to  be,  that  the  Springs  (as  1  before 
inention'd)  have  a  Communication  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  and  that  the  Sea  and 
Rivers  are  as  it  were  the  Grand  Refervoir  to 
them  3  that  the  weight  of  Air  that  lies  upon 
thofe  Watry  Powers,  forces  on  the  Water 
thro*  thofe  Subterraneous  Aqueduds,  and  by 
their  interpolition  one  with  another,  to  afcend 
likewife  to  the  Tops  of  the  higheft  Hills, 
and  where-ever  they  find  eafie  PalTages  thro' 
Rocky,  Gravelly,  or  Sandy  Holes  and  Hol- 
lows. 

To  help  make  out  this  Suppofition,  it  is  no 
hard  matter  to  conceive  ho^y  the  violent  Agi- 
tations of  the  Sea,  which  generally  lies  above 
the  main  Surface  of  the  Land,  may  add  to 
this.  Cafe  ^  and  it  can  be  no  Objeftion  a- 
gaiuft  the  Nature  of  the  Wate/,  which  is 
doubtlefs  purg*d  of  its  Salitick  Properties  in  its 
Paflages  through  the"  Pores  of  the  Earth. 

And  this  feems  to  be  the  eafier  efFefted, 
becaufe  that  the  Chafms  and  Hollows  in 
Rocks,    and  the  loofenefs  of  Gravel,  which 

commonly 
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commonly  lie  in  the  heart  and  fides  of  thofe 
Hills,  are  more  common  in  fuch  Places,  than 
any-where  elfe  ^  and  whenever  a  Paflage  is 
broke  through  any  Clayey  or  other  heavy 
IStratas  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Spring  unload- 
ed  of  its  Fetters,  (according  to  the  common 
Phrafe)  and  the  violence  of  the  Water  gufli- 
ing  out,  is  a  Demonftration  that  it  muft  be 
attributed  to  fome  violent  Ebullition  from  be- 
low 5  which  is  as  hard  to  account  for,  as  the 
other  Suppofition  of  Attraftion  :  But  this 
is  with  more  probability  occafion'd  to  mount 
fo  high,  by  that  load  of  iEther  that  lies  upon 
the  Face  of  the  Waters,  and  by  their  pref- 
fures  flill  running  forwards,  by  forcing 
them  in  alfo  through  thofe  Channels  juft 
jiow  raention'd. 

AfToon  as  I  had  finifli'd  the  foregoing  plain 
Effay,  on  the  Original  of  Springs,  the  Book- 
feller  put  into  my  Hands  a  Treatife  of  Mete- 
orology, publifli'd  by  an  Anonymous  Au- 
thor, and  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford^ 
&c. 

This  Gentleman  lays  the  Original  and 
Courfe  of  all  forts  of  Springs  on  Rain,  and 
will  not  allow  the  Sea,  or  any  other  Con- 
jedure  that  has  fo  many  Years  prevailed  with 
the  learned  World,  to  be  fo  much  as  concur- 
rent Caufes  in  this  Affair. 

The  whole  feems  to  be  writ  with  a  great 

deal  of  Spirit,  and  fome  Obfervations  taken 

from  Coal-Mines  ^  but  I  muft  confefs,  after 

all  he  has  urg'd   to   the  contrary,    that  I 

U  4  cann't 
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cann  t  but  ftill  continue  of  the  fame  Opini- 
on I  was,  as  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Subterra- 
neous Aquedufts  that  correfpond  with  it,  to 
be  at  leaft  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  all 
that  Watry  Body,  that  lies  as  it  were  latent 
in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  that  thefe 
Waters  are  agitated  by  fome  Aerial  Principle, 
and  made  to  afcend  up  into  the  higheft  Hills, 
in  fome  degree  or  other,  according  to  the 
Capacioufnefs  of  thofe  Subterraneous  Foun- 
tains they  receive  their  Kife  from. 

That  the  Rains  help  to  feed  and  keep  up 
Springs,  is  evident  enough  5  but  how  they 
fliould  be  the  Original  thereof,  is  hard  to 
judge  5  for  admitting  they  thus  aggregate  to- 
gether in  great  Bodies,  (as  that  Treatife  fup- 
pofes)  and  fo  break  out  of  the  Side-Hills,  and 
that  the  large  Trads  of  Land  that  lie  level 
with  them,  fhould  for  fome  time  fupply  the 
Current  of  thofe  Springs,  yet  that  has  not 
weight  enough  in  it  to  determine  this  Matter  5 
fince  thofe  Fountains  aftuating,  as  he  affirms, 
only  by  downright  or  direft  Motion,  would 
much  fooner  grow  dry,  than  we  often  obfervc 
them  to  do. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  by  one  Example,  to 
which,  had  I  time,  I  might  add  a  great  many 
more,  as  an  ingenious  Perfon  of  my  Acquaint- 
ance, that  was  born  near  it,  aflures  me  that 
there  is  a  round  Hill  in  the  Shire  oi  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland,  cali'd  Pennychy  or  Bend-up-High^ 
about  the  height  of  a  Scotch  Mile,  and  fo 
fteep,  that  they  are  oblig'd  to  go  round  it  5 

that 
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that  at  about  three  quarters  of  the  Way  up, 
there  is  a  very  ftrong  Spring  that  runs  conti- 
nually 5  that  thegreateft  Diameter  of  the  Hill 
in  that  Place  is  not  above  200  Yards,  if  fo 
much,  and  yet  its  Strength  is  confiderable, 
ev'n  in  the  dried  Seafons. 

This  certainly  cann't  proceed,  much  lefs 
can  it  be  maintain'd  by  any  level  Fountain, 
which  in  fuch  a  Cafe  ought  to  be  as  big  as  one 
of  the  greatefl  of  our  Commons  to  have  fup- 
plied  it  in  any  adequate  Proportion  to  its  Con- 
fumption :  Befides,  1  cann't  think  the  Anfwer 
there  given,  of  four  Rivers  that  iflued  out  in 
one  Place  in  Paradife,  isfufficient^  fince  it 
does  not  appear  by  Hiftory,  that  there  was 
any  thing  Supernatural  in  that  Place,  but 
made  on  purpofe  to  entertain  the  grofleft 
Faculties  and  Conceptions  of  Sublunary- 
Beings,  whofe  Perfeftion  confifted  in  In- 
nocence, rather  than  in  Divine  and  Super- 
natural Power. 

As  pofitive  is  that  Piece,  in  Reafons  con- 
cerning thofe  Places  where  there  falls  no 
Rain,  yet  Springs  abound  plentifully  5  almoft 
denying  there  are  fuch  Places,  tho'  the  con- 
trary is  evident  out  of  abundance  of  Hifto- 
ries. 

I  have  not  time  to  trace  this  Point  quite 
through,  it  being  a  Work  that  would  fwell 
this  Treatife  beyond  its  due  bulk  5  I  fliall  on- 
ly fum  up  what  may  be  faid  in  a  few  Words  5 
Thattho*  the  Vapours  (which  Arijiotle  fpeaks 
©f)  may  be  fome  part  of  the  Caufe  of  Springs: 

Tho* 
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Tho'  Mr.  Haliys  Concourfe  of  Vapours  6n 
Hills,  may  yet  be  another  additional  Caufe : 
The'  Rains  help  to  fwell  and  qnlarge  the 
Springs,  and  to  keep  up  thofe  Fountains  of 
tbeDeep^  (as  they  are  called  in  Holy  Writ.) 
Yet  their  Original  and  Bafis  muft  come  from 
a  more  diftant  Caufe,  I  mean  the  Sea,  where, 
by  the  Corapreflion  of  the  Air,  the  Height 
of  the  Sea  above  the  Elarth  (be  it  but  a  little^) 
and  the  violent  Concuffions  and  Agitations  of 
it,  they  mount  thro*  the  loofe  Veins  and 
Chafms  of  Hills,  to  that  great  Height  we  of- 
'  ten  fee  them  ^  when  to  it  we  add  that  Aerial 
Refpiration  and  Puifation,  (not  improperly 
defin  d  by  Puifatio  Cordis)  which  we  may 
fuppofe  in  this  vaft  Body  of  Earth,  as  well  as 
in  the  Body  Natural,  and  with  eafe  to  afcend 
thro'  thofe  Arenaceous  and  Cavernous  parts 
of  theEaith. 

And  tho*  we  don't  allow  of  Attraction,  or  Ig- 
nou5  Ebullition,  yet  ourHypothefis  feems  very 
plain  and  agreeable  with  feveral  parts  of  Sa- 
cred Writ.  The  wife  Man  Siracides  thought 
very  truly  concerning  thefe  Things,  {Ecclus. 
xl.  II.)  That  all  things  vehich  are  of  the 
Earth,  .jh all  turn  to  the  Earth  again -^  and 
that  which  is  of  the  Waters^  doth  turn  again  into 
the  Sea.  Which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  a  more 
authentick  Author,  the  Philofopher  as  well 
as  King  of  that  Age,  I  mean  Solomon^  Ec- 
cief.  i.  7.  All  Rivm  (fays  he)  run  into  the 
Sea,  yet  the  Sea  is  not  full-^  unto  the  f  I  ace  from 
whence  the  Rivers  com^^  thither  they  retiir% 

again. 
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again.  Thus  thofe  Springs  run  into  the 
Rivers,  and  then  return  back  and  prefs  them- 
lelves  into  the  Earth,  either  until  free  leave 
t)^  given  them  to  come  abroad,  or,  like  fl^;;^- 
9}ip4  in  the  Alp^  to  v^^ork  themfeives  a  Way 
through.    ; 

And  I  have  wonder'd  how  that  Author, 
who  has  taken  fo  much  Pains  in  tracing  the 
Origine  and  Motion  of  all  other  Meteors, 
and  has  made  them  to  aft  and  fubfift  by  fuch 
a  Number  of  intricate  Principles,  fliould  re- 
folve  this  great  Point  into  the  dull  and  lazy 
Laws  of  Gravitation  and  Natural  Propcnfity  5 
when  the  whole  Creation  abounds  with  fo 
many  and  fuch  powerful  Marks  of  an  Omni- 
potent Power,  that  alters  and  difpenfes  witli 
thofe  Rules  5  and  indeed  makes  the  Reafon- 
ings  of  all  Philofophers  on  all  thefe  Points, 
look  foolifh,  or  at  leaft  very  intricate. 

In  fine,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  he  has  (in 
my  Opinion)  been  too  quick  in  determining 
againft  the  concurrent  Opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
ny Philofophers,  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
to  whom  1  referr  my  Readers  for  their  farther 
Satisfaftion  :  Obferving  only  ( what  I  had 
almoft  forgot)  that  the  ftrength  of  Springs 
do  doubtlefs  depend  on  the  Capacioufnefs  of 
the  Fountains  they  proceed  from,  out  of  thofe 
deep  Caverns  of  the  Earth.  And  this  may  in 
forae  meafure  folve  a  Miftake  of  the  Author's, 
about  the  two  Springs  mentioned  by  him  near 
the  Sea-fide  5  for  it  is  not  fuppos'd  that  the 
Se^  has  fo  very  near  a  Comnounication  with 

thofe 
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thofe  Fountains,  as  to  fill  them  up  in  a  Mo- 
ment 5  but  that  they  leifurely  correfpond  with 
them,  and  are  the  Ground-work  and  Support 
of  all,  and  without  which  the  Rains  would 
inevitably  fink  to  the  very  Centre,  and  be 
loft  in  fo  great  a  Body  as  the  Earth  is. 

Agreeable  to  what  I  have  been  urging  on 
this  Subjed,  is  the  Opinion  of  almoft  all  that 
have  heretofore  wrote  on  the  Original  of 
Springs  5  and  that  the  Saline  Properties  of 
the  Water  are  left  in  its  Percolation  or  Paf- 
fage  through  the  Veins  of  the  Earth.  My 
Lord  Bacon  affirms,  and  Cdi>far  (as  that  Great 
Author  has  it)  made  Experiments  of  it,  when 
he  was  befieg'd  in  Alexandria^  and  thereby 
fav'd  his  Army  ^  and  that  it  was  Sea-water,  he 
likewife  affirms^  becaufe  thofe  Pits  that  Cdifar 
dug,  rofe  and  fell  as  the  Tide  did.  And  that 
the  Waters  lie  rounding  and  much  higher 
than  the  Land,  has  been  confirm'd  to  me  by 
an  Ingenious  Gentleman  in  the  Ijle  ofWight^ 
who  has  obferv'd  the  going  out  of  a  Ship, 
crofs  the  Seas  to  the  Coafts  of  France  5  that 
after  it  had  been  a  confiderable  Time,  has 
vanifli'd  by  degrees,  and  has  yet  been  part  of 
her  vifible,  even  to  the  Main-top-Sails :  And 
this  he  view'd  from  the  Top  of  fome  of  the 
higheft  Hills  in  that  Ifland.  And  it  is  af* 
firm'd  that  Sefojiris  King  of  £gyp^  and 
after  him  Darius^  would  have  cut  the  Earth, 
and  join'd  the  Vihs  and  the  Red-Sea  toge- 
ther 5  but  finding  the  Red-Sea  higher  than 
the  Land  oi^gypt^  they  gave  over  their  En- 

terprize. 
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terprize,  for  fear  of  drowning  the  Country* 
And  that  Rains  only,  or  any  other  of  our  own 
Phenomena  s^  fimply  confider'd,  Ihould  be  the 
Original  of  Springs,  is  very  plain  5  in  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  Account  we  have  of  Smt- 
zerlandy  publifli'd,  I  fuppofe,  by  Mr.  Stanjan^ 
there  are  four  of  the  greateft  Rivers  in  the 
World  that  break  out  of  one  Hill :  Which,  I 
think,  plainly  inferrs  a  Subterraneous  Corref- 
pondence,  and  fome  very  large  and  capacious 
Referve  below  that  furnifhes  them  therewith  5 
unlefs  it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  conti- 
nual Deluge  of  Rain  on  that  Hill. 

But  whatever  it  be.  Nature  has  difpos*d 
of  Springs,  generally  fpeaking,  on  the  Sides 
of  Hills,  to  our  great  Advantage,  fince  by 
that  means  they  may  be  eafily  conveyed  to 
what  Place  the  Ingenious  Defigner  thinks 
fit :  And  confidering  how  beautiful  an  Addi- 
tion Water  is  to  Gard'ning,  'tis  hardly  to  be 
purchased  too  dear,  being  indeed  the  Life 
and  Spirit  of  all  Country-Seats,  without 
which  they  are  dull  and  flat. 

One  of  the  firft  things  therefore  that  a  Sur- 
veyor ought  to  do,  is  to  examine  after  them^ 
and  confider  how  to  bring  them  home  for  his 
Ufe.  Three  Inches  in  a  Mile  is  a  proper 
Fall,  (if  they  cannt  have  more)  to  bring 
Water  from  any  Spring-head  to  a  Canal  or 
other  Still  Water. 

Where  Water  is  brought  from  a  Spring-  of  Drains 
head  in  a  direft  level  Line,  a  rough  Stone  orf  ;/^i  j^''] 
Brick»Drain  is  to  be  preferr'd  fo^  its  Cheap -^7^."^''    '^' 

nefs. 
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nefs,  efpecially  rough  Stone.  A  Drain  about 
fix  Inches  hollow  is  fufficient,  which  ought 
to  be  clay'd  round,  to  prevent  any  Wafte  of 
Water.  However,  Elm- Pipe  is  very  reafona- 
ble,  and  upon  cafting  up  the  Expences  of  one 
and  the  other,  a  Gentleman  may  in  fome 
Places  rather  chufe  thefe  Wooden-Pipes  than 
a  Drain. 

But  where  the  Water  i^  brought  over  Hills 
and  Dales,  'tis  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have 
Wood  or  Leaden-Pipes  ^  the  firft  are  to  be 
preferred  in  refped:  of  Cheapnefs,  and  indeed 
for  Goodnefs  ^  tho*  the  other  are  more  dura- 
ble and  lafting  :  And  'tis  by  this  one  Conve- 
nience of  Pipes,  either  of  Wood  or  Lead, 
that  we  can  have  cheaper  and  better  Water- 
works than  they  can  in  France^  which  has 
been  to  them  an  unheard  of  Expence :  Be- 
fides,  we  abound  as  much,  or  more,  in  Hill^, 
Springy  Ground  than  they. 

It  is  certain  that  all  Hills  abound  more  or 
lefs  with  Springs  5  but  in  fome  there  are 
fuch  great  thick  Beds  of  Clay,  that  they 
cann't  poflibly  force  their  Way  through. 
Where-ever  therefore  one  fearches  for  Springs 
in  a  Hill,  and  finds  none,  it  muft  be  attributed 
to  thefe  Obftruftions^  and  fo  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  Rocky,  Gravelly  Beds  go  quite 
down  to  the  Level  of  the  Springs. 

But  where-ever  Springs  abound,  the/ 
fliew  themfelves  by  the  Bufliy,  Boggy 
Grounds  where  they  break  out,  which,  if 
open'd  but  a  fmall  depth,  will  quickly  dif- 

cover 
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cover  their  Strength  5  which  the  Surveyor 
ought  to  be  well  informed  of,  becaufe  on  their 
Qiiantity  depends  his  good  Succefs  in  Water- 
works. 

The  next  Care  is,  to  draw  this  Spring  into 
feme  Refer  voir  5  but  let  it  not  be  too  near  the 
main  Head,  but  rather  at  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Yards  Diftance. 

This  Refervoir  ought  to  be  in  Proportion  0/ ^  Re- 
to  the  Quantity  of  Water  you  want,  or  the  f^*'^^^*'- 
Strength  of  the  Spring,  at  leaft  100  Yards, 
but  if  2,  5,  or  400  Yards,  ftill  the  better : 
If  they  are  cut  out  of  whole  Ground,  they 
are  commonly  circular,  and  ought  to  be  well 
clayed,  except  the  Hill  abound  with  Water. 
But  it  may  be  poflible  there  is  fome  Hollow 
or  Valley  in  the  Hill^  then  a  Head  made 
with  the  finking,  widening,  and  clearing  of 
it  will  do,  and  fave  a  great  deal  of  Money  5 
but  there  fhould  be  a  Trench  dug  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  Head,  about  a  Foot  wide 
or  wider,  and  forae  ftrong  Clay  well  ramm'd 
down,  or  elfe  the  Water  will  foak  away  thro* 
the  Head  5  and  this  Trench  ought  to  be  cut 
down  lower  than  the  Bottom  of  the  Refervoir 
or  Pond. 

But  perhaps  you  have  Water  enough  for  of  Foun- 
Canals,  Fifh-Ponds,  &c.  near  the  Houfe,  ^^''«^- 
then  there  will  be  lefsOccafion  for  fo  great 
Qjaantities  3  and  the  chief  Ufe  will  be  for 
Jed'eaux  or  Spouts  of  Water  in  Fountains: 
In  which  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  Refer- 
voir  will  throw  Water  thro'  a  Pipei.  of  an 

Inch 
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Inch  Diameter  the  fame  Height  as  it  lies  a- 
bove  the  Surface  of  the  Fountain  :  If  there- 
fore you  would  have  it  to  play  higher,  you 
muft  make  the  Bore  or  Spout  of  your  Pipe 
the  lefs  ^  or  if  you  would  have  the  Body  of 
Water  the  bigger,  you  muft  expeft  it  will 
play  ftill  the  lower:  And  the  better  Per- 
formance of  this  will  depend  on  the  Largenefs 
of  the  Grand  Pipe  or  Body  of  Water  that 
lies  ready  from  the  Grand  Referve  for  this 
Purpofe.  But  the  farther  Account  of  this 
Ihall  be  the  Work  of  fome  enfuing  Treatife 
(if  Providence  gives  me  the  liberty  of  Going, 
and  a  fafe  Return  from  Abroad.) 
Their  Con-  It  has  been  always  the  Method  of  Stoning 
^J^"^!""  ^  or  Bricking,  and  fometimes  Leading  the  Sides 
ecuri  y.  ^^  Fountains,  Canals,  and  Ponds  3  but  in 
this  refped  there  is  fo  much  Money  buried, 
that  I  cann  t  but  advife  Gentlemen  to  confider 
if  there  are  no  nearer  Methods.  Thefe 
Walls  are  generally  made  of  Stone  or  Brick, 
and  clay'd  well  behind,  to  keep  the  Water 
from  finding  its  way  thro'  the  Sides  ^  or  by 
Lead  both  m  the  Sides  and  Bottom,  which  is 
very  chargeable,  fcarce  advifeable  to  be  us'd 
any  where  but  in  Derbypire^  or  other  Coun- 
tries where  Lead  is  in  great  plenty,  and  the 
Carriage  near.  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Gen- 
tlemen that  have  large  Plantations,  ought  to 
be  well  aware  what  Money  they  bury 
under  Ground,  when  they  have  fo  great  a 
Space  of  Ground  to  furnifh  and  embellilh  a- 
bove :   And  tho*  fuch  Expences  be  but  100  /. 

or 
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or  the  like,  as  is  at  firft  generally  the  Efti- 
mate,  tho'  perhaps  it  amounts  afterwards  to 
twice  or  thrice  the  Money  :  Yet  were  it  but 
50,  or  even  20,  30,  or  40,  I  fhould  not  ad- 
vife  the  laying  out  fo  much  on  one  finglefmall 
Spot. 

I  am  not  altogether  againft  Fountains  a- 
dorn'd  with  Mafonry,  and  other  fuperficial 
Embellifliments,  but  cann't  advife  them  in 
any  but  the  moft  elegant  Quarters  and  Re- 
ceiTes  of  what  we  efteem  the  finefl:  Parts  of  the 
Gardens. 

As  for  other  exterior  Parts  (except  Stone 
is  very  plenty  and  cheap)  'twould  be  rather 
honeft  to  advife  a  Grafly,  ftrong  Turf  round 
the  Edge  of  the  Fountain,  Canal,  and  Pond, 
as  being  very  natural^  and  of  little  Expence. 
Water  is  not  the  left,  but  rather  the  more 
beautiful  by  it  -^  and  tho'  thefe  Stone-Works 
may  be  allow'd  to  Fountains,  'twill  by  no 
means  bear  the  fame  Allowance  to  Canals,  or 
other  larger  Works. 

The  Method  which  is  now  ufed  in  this 
Cafe,  is  to  dig  the  Fountains,  Canals,  or 
Ponds  we  have  all  along  been  fpeakiug  of, 
in  the  nature  of  a  Skimming-Di(h,  which  is 
a  Segment  of  a  Circle  5  in  the  Mathematical 
Conftrudion  of  which,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  next  Book.  Five  or  fix 
Foot  is  deep  enough  for  any  one  of  them  5 
which  done,  if  the  Ground  be  not  a  Natural 
Clay  or  Heavy  Land,  and  full  of  Springs, 
Vol.  I.  X  but 
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but  upon  a  dry,  fandy,  deep  Gravel,  there 
is  great  Danger  in  entring  upon  this  Work. 

But  Water  is  fo  defirable  a  Beauty,  that  if 
One  is  extravagant,  it  ought  to  be  in  that  • 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  thefe  Works  (hould  be  Glay'd 
lix  or  eight  Inchefs  thick  at  leaft  all  over,  and 
great  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  Clay  be 
very  good  5  and  becaufe 'ris  an  eafy  matter  to 
be  deceiv'd,  take  a  Load  or  two,  and  make 
a  large  Pari  upon  the  drieft  Ground  you 
can  find  5  for  if  you  make  it  on  wet, 
you  may  expeft  to  be  deceived  5  but  very 
dry  Ground  will  prove  the  beft  of  Clay, 
whilft  wet  Ground  will  make  bad  Clay  ap- 
pear to  be  good. 

This  done,  if  the  Clay  is  not  very  good, 
( I  mean  free  from  Stones,  and  other  Veins 
and  Mixtures  of  Mould  )  you  ought  to  work 
it  with  a  little  Water,  that  it  may  mix  the 
-better  3  and  after  that  tread  it,  and  ram  it 
ciofe  in  the  Place  where  it's  us'd  5  and  this 
niuft  Jikewife  be  done  in  Clay  that  is  fo  hard 
and  ftiff  as  not  to  work  without  it. 

There  be  fome  who  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  Claying  all  Over,  but  only  the  Sides  3 
and  this  doubtiefs  may  do,  where-ever  there 
is  any  Layers  of  Clay  or  Clayey  Gravel  under 
the  Bottom  of  your  Pond,  which  often-times 
naturally  happens,  or  if  the  Spring  lies  near  ^ 
biit  if  it  be  a  deep,  loofe  Sand  or  Gravel,  or 
if  it  be  towards  the  Brow  of  a  Hill,  or  upon 
the  Groandj  i  doubt  it  ought  to  be  Clayed  all 


over 
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over,  even  tho'  the  Sides  were  Brick,  as  has 
been  commonly  ufed :  Yet  'tis  certainly  beft 
to  CJay  the  Bottom-,  and  that  with  extraordi- 
nary good  Clay,  fuch  as  has  been  prov'd^ 
and  if  it  were  twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  thick, 
ftiU  the  better.  But  this  amounts  to  a  great 
deaj  of  Money,  and  'tis  the  Quality  rather 
than  the  Quantity  that  does  in  this  Cafe  5  on- 
ly there  ought  to  be  a  tolerable  Thicknefs, 
becaufe  lean  Gravel  or  Sand  will  infinuate 
and  mix  amongft,  and  in  time  corrode  and 
eat  out  that  Balfamick  Quality,  (if  I  may  fo 
call  it)  as  is  in  the  beft  of  Clays. 

However,  in  fome  forts  of  Ground,  Clay- 
ing at  the  Sides  is  fufRcient,  (viz.')  where  the 
Springs  lie  near,  or  (as  I  have  hinted  before) 
w^here  there  are  naturally  Layers  of  Clay  or 
Clayey  Gravel :  The  Workmen  then  (after 
the  Canal  or  Pond  is  form'd)  ought  to  dig  a 
good  deep  Trench  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Sides,  and  ram  it  a  Foot  thick  into  the 
Trench,  which  will  keep  the  Water  from 
that  Horizontal  Motion  which  it  affumes  ra- 
ther than  any. 

In  the  W^eftern  Part  of  England,  where 
Chalk  is  plenty,  and  Clay  fcarce,  they  chalk 
the  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  their  Ponds  5  for  after 
haying  brought  them  to  a  rough  Level,  they 
take  off  their  fineft  Chalk,  and  work  it  with 
Rammers  till  'tis  as  fine  as  Powder,  by  which 
w^orking  it  lies  very  clofe,  fo  that  no  Water 
will  enter,  at  leaft  it  does  not  foak  out  very 
faft :  This  ought  to  be  laid  a  Foot  thick  at 
X  2  leaft. 
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leaft,  and  is  the  next  to  Clay  of  any  thing. 
Where  their  Cattle  go  in  to  drink,  or  for 
any  other  Purpofe,  they  pitch  it  with  Flint 
Stones,  to  fecure  the  Feet  of  the  Cattle  from 
preffing  thro'  it  into  the  loofe  Ground. 

It  may  very  well  be  thought,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  has  been  faid  all  this  while, 
that  any  Ground,  when  well  drench'd,  will 
hold  Water  without  all  this  Care  5  but  that  is 
uncertain. 

It  will  beneceffary,  for  the  Security  of  the 
Clay,  to  cover  it  over  a  good  thicknefs  with 
Gravel,  efpecially  where  Cattle  are  to  go  in 
upon  any  Occafion. 

'Tis  eafy  to  obferve,  from  what  I  have 
been  thus  advancing,  that  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  retrench  the  Expence  of  making 
Canals,  Fountains,  ^c.  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  coft  twice  or  thrice  the  Money  that 
this  manner  of  piaking  will. 

For  fir  ft  of  all,  the  Brick  or  Stone  Walls 
of  each  Side  are  very  expenfive  ^  and  to  that 
Biay  be  added  a  great  Fault  generally  com- 
Hiitted  in  making  Canals  too  deep,  fome  be- 
ing fo  unwife  as  to  dig  them  feven  or  eight 
Foot  deep,  whereas  four  or  five  is  enough  ^ 
it  fhews  the  fame  Volume  of  Water  above, 
and  I  dare  affirm  it  may  be  done  for  almoft 
one  third  part  of  the  Money  the  other  Me- 
thod confumes  5  for  ev'n  the  digging  is  a  con- 
iiderable  deal  more. 

-This  I  muftconfefs,  is  not  a  new  thing* 
*t|s  what  has  been  done  by  fe\eral  Gentle- 
men. 
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men,  (tho'  not  many  neither)  but  I  believe 
my  felf  the  firft  that  has  committed  it  to 
Print,  for  the  Pubiick  Good.  In  this  one  Ar- 
ticle I  hope  to  have  fhewn  the  Method  of 
faving  Two  hundred  Pounds  out  of  Three, 
which  is  a  confiderable  deal  5  and  there  are 
a  great  many  more  Articles  which  I  fhall 
hereafter  obferve,  where  there  is  an  infinite 
deal  of  Money  ill  expended  in  Gardening  and 
Country  Bufinefs. 

There  are  feveral  Engines  for  the  forcing 
Water  up  a  Hill,  for  the  Ufes  in  Gardening  5 
but  thefe  belong  to  another  fort  of  Trade 
than  to  us  Gard'ners,  and  fo  I  fliall  fay  little 
of  them  ;  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
add,  that  about  fixty  or  feventy  Pounds  will 
purchafe  a  very  good  Horfe-Engine  5  a  finall 
Sum,  confidering  the  infinite  Advantages  that 
accrue  to  a  Seat  thereby. 

There  are  other  ways  of  bringing  Water  for 
the  Conveniency  and  Beauty  of  Houfes  and 
Gardens  ^  and  that  is  by  Drains  laid  to  con- 
dud  it  from  higher  Land  to  fome  well-made 
Pond  or  Referve  5  for  we  often  fee  that  thofe 
Ponds  are  kept  full  by  Rain  it  felf:  much  bet- 
ter would  it  be  if  there  were  conduding 
Drains  or  Ditches  to  help  it.  Rapin  is  very 
plain  to  this  purpofe. 

I  (hall  not  trace  the  Bufinefs  of  Water- 
Works  thro'  its  feveral  Branches  in  this  firft 
Work,  referving  it  for  the  next,  when  all 
that  remains  fliall  be  laid  down  by  i.he  Pra- 
dical  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks, 

X  3  O  F 
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STATUES. 

CHAP.     X. 


AMongft  the  feveral  Methods  made  ufe 
of  to  convey  the  memorable  Aftions 
and  great  Perfonages  of  Antiquity  to 
thefe  Times,  this  of  Statues  is  not  the  leaft, 
being  the  moft  publick  and  durable  Memoirs 
of  Virtue,  Honour,  and  Valour. 

For  tho'  there  be  many  fabulous  Relations 
of  the  Heathen  Deities,  which  compofe  a 
great  Part  of  this  Hiftory,  as  of  Jupter^ 
Mars^  Apollo,  and  the  reft  of  the  Capital 
Deities  5  yet  the  moft  modeft  Accounts  are, 
that  fome  of  them  were  Perfons  of  Heroick 
and  Valiant  Behaviour,  while  others  were 
Generous,  Juft,  and  Liberal,  great  Encoura- 

gers 
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gers  of  Learning,  and  all  virtuous  Amufe- 
nients  5  and  this  drew  the  Eyes  of  the  Hea- 
thens upon  them  fo  much,  as  to  Deifie  them: 
And  from  a  Contemplation  of  their  Virtues, 
'tis  poflible  for  any  Thoughtful  Perfon  to 
extraft  many  ufeful  Things  for  the  CondutS 
of  this  Life.  But  leaving  that,  the  Grace 
and  Majefty  they  give  a  Country  Seat  is 
very  great  3  the  Modern  as  well  as  the  An- 
cient Romans,  the  greateft  and  politefl  Peo- 
ple of  the  World,  have  filTd  almoft  every 
High-way  and  Publick  Place  with  the  Statues 
of  their  Patres  Patrm,  as  a  grateful  Tribute 
to  their  Merit  3  but  their  Gardens,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  France^  abound  fo  much  in  tliem, 
that  'tis  in  that  point  They  are  (till  likely  to 
put-doe  Us. 

I  fhall  not  here  pretend  to  give  an  Hiflo- 
rical  Account  of  thefe  illuftrious  Hero's,  nor 
of  their  Virtual  Attributes  and  Hieroglyphical 
Significations,  leaving  that  to  the  skilftii  My- 
thologift,  nor  yet  of  their  Shape,  Linea- 
ment, or  Articulate  and  Corporeal  Dimen- 
fions,  that  being  the  Bufinefs  of  the  ingenious 
Statuary.  My  Intent,  in  this  Place,  being 
to  rectifie  fome  Miftakes  in  their  Local  Di- 
ftribution.  Magnitude,  and  general  Propor- 
jtion. 

It  cann't  but  be  an  unpleafant  Sight  (as 

<:ommon    as  it  is)   to  view  Jupiter^  Mars^ 

Neptmie,  and  the  reft  of  the  capital  Deities 

of  Heaven,  mifplac'd,  and  by  a  meannefs  of 

X  4  fpirit 
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fpirit  below  a  good  Defigner,  fet  perching 
upon  a  little  Pedeftal  ^  one  like  a  Citizen  3 
a  fecond  with  a  Pike  in  his  Hand,  like  a 
Foot-Soldier  5  and  the  third  upon  dry  Land 
with  a  Trident,  like  a  Cart-filler.  Thefe 
are  certainly  great  Diminutions  to  the  Po- 
litenefs  of  the  Statuary,  as  they  are  to  the 
Noble  Perfonages  they  hieroglyphically  re- 
prefent. 

Others,  perhaps,  err  in  another  refped,  by 
placing  fan  as  a  Tutelar  God  in  the  Flower- 
Garden,  whijft  Ceres  and  flora  are  the  filent 
Inhabitants  of  Woods  and  Groves.  To  this 
may  be  often  join'd  an  Impropriety  in  the 
Gellure  and  Habiliments  of  thefe  Gods,  which 
ought  to  diifer,  as  the  Adions  they  are  repre- 
fenting  do:  Neptune  in  the  Management  of 
his  Sea^ Affairs,  embracing  Amphitrite  3  and 
Mars  in  his  Armorial  Array  in  his  Amour 
With  Ve?ms^  are  fuch  Incongruities  as  the 
Statuary  fliould  always  avoid  :  Since  one 
would  be  as  ufelefs  and  troublefome  a  Com- 
panion in  the  guiding  and  taming  his  Sear 
Horfes,  as  the  Warlike  Habiliments  of  the 
other  would  be  in  the  Embraces  of  a  Fair 
Lady. 

But  to  return  :  Jupiter  and  Mars  fhould  pof- 
fefs  the  largeft  Open  Centres  and  Lawns  of  a 
grand  Defign,  elevated  upon  Pedeftal  Colum- 
nial,  and  other  Architedonical  Works,  ac- 
cording to  the  Model  of  the  beft  Defigner, 
with  their  immediate  Servants  and  Vaffels 

under- 
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underneath  5  Jupter  with  his  Merairhu^ 
Mars  with  Fame^  and  the  reft  of  their  At- 
tendants 5  whilft  the  Niches  ought  to  be 
iiird  with  Dii  Minores  for  one,  or  the  War- 
like Heroes  of  Antiquity,  afwel  as  Modern, 
,  for  the  other,  every  one  accoutred  and  ready 
to  execute  the  Commands  of  their  great 
Matters. 

NepUme  (hould  pofTefs  the  Centre  of  the 
greateft  body  of  Water,  (be  it  either  Foun- 
tain, Bafon,  or  whatever  of  that  kind)  in 
his  Chariot,  attended  by  the  Naiades^  Tri- 
tons^ and  other  his  Sea-Attendants. 

Venus  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  Graces^ 
Cupid^  &c.  And  in  all  the  leffer  Centres  of 
a  Polygonar  Circumfcription,  it  would  be 
proper  to  place  Apollo  with  the  Miifes 
in  the  Niches,  Minerva  with  the  Liberal 
Sciences^  &Cc. 

Then  Vulcan  with  the  Cyclops  in  a  Centre 
of  lefs  note,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Deities 
difpers'd  in  their  particular  Places  and  Order. 
Flora^  Ceres  and  Vomona^  to  their  feveral 
Charges  ^  and  the  Faunes  and  Sylvans,  to  the 
more  remote  and  Rural  Centres  and  Parts  of 
the  Wood-work. 

If  fuch  a  Cruel  Piece  as  Andro?neda  faften'd 
to  a  Rock,  fliould  be  brought  into  a  Garden, 
it  might  be  proper  to  place  it  near  the  Water, 
where  {he  might  always  weep  and  lament  her 
lad  Fate.    Thus  Mobe^  5cc, 

To 
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To  be  more  plain  :  Venus^  D'lana^  Daphne^ 
and  Flora,  vpith  their  Attendants,  may  be 
compleat  Furniture  for  the  Flower-Garden  5 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  too  fmall,  but  bigger 
than  the  Life,  efpecially  in  large  Gardens, 
and  elevated  upon  an  accumulation  of  Archi- 
tecture or  Mafonry,  (as  I  have  before  men- 
tion'd)  whilft  Mars  and  Neptune  be  placed 
in  the  larger  Centres  5  Jfollo  amongft  the 
Mufes'^  and  Minerva  amongft  the  Liberal 
Sciences,  (as  before.)  That  noble  Grace 
that  abundance  of  thefe  Figures,  placed  all 
over  our  Rural  Gardens  and  Plantations, 
will  afford,  is  charming  to  confider.  But 
the  farther  Difquifition  of  this  Point  is  de- 
ferr'd  'till  the  next  Volume. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter,  I  cann't 
but  fay  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  farther 
Encouragement  q{  Statuary,  which  fcems  at 
prefent  as  much  or  more  neglcfted  than  any 
other  Art  whatfoever. 

I  cann'tbut  think  it  a  Work  worthy  of  the 
Royal  Munificence,  to  ered:  an  Acamedy,  as  is 
common  in  other  Countries,  efpecially  Italy 
and  France^  for  its  Improvement,  and  for  a 
Nurfery  for  young  ingenious  Men  ^  which 
when  they  have  learnt  to  Draw  and  Carve 
v/ell,  might  be  diftributed  amongft  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry,  who  moft  of  them  ftand 
in  great  need  of  thefe  noble  Decorations  of 
Statues  about  their  Country-Seats. 

AnJ 
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And  how  unufual  a  thing  foever  it  may  be 
to  them,  'tis  certain  there  can  be  no  better 
Method  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  Statues 
and  other  Ornamental  Works  in  Stone,  than 
by  continually  employing  four  or  five  Mafons, 
and  as  many  or  more  Carvers  in  that  Work  5 
*tis  inconceivable  what  a  Show  fuch  a  num- 
ber cf  Men  will  make  in  four  or  five  Years 
time  ^  and  the  Expence  in  keepi^ng,  no  more 
than  that  of  other  common  Servants,  Wages 
excepted. 

But  methinks  in  this  Cafe,  they  ought  to 
have,  as  it  were,  a  little  Acamedy  to  them- 
felves, and  fuch  a  handfome  Preparation  of 
Meat,  Drink,  and  Lodging,  as  is  convenient, 
with  fuch  an  Allowance  of  found  Country 
Food  as  may  refrefh  their  Labours  5  but  this 
ought  to  be  as  far  as  poflible  from  all  Tipling- 
Houfes,  the  Bane  of  all  Ingenuity  ^  with  fuch 
an  Encouragement  given  to  the  Induftrious, 
and  fuch  Difcouragement  to  the  contrary,  as 
may  make  them  ftrive  to  out-doe  each  other  in 
Ingenuity  and  Performance  :  And  being  un- 
der the  Care  of  fome  folid,  fober  Man,  what 
may  not  be  expefted  from  them  in  a  few 
Years  ? 

Thither  may  the  Owner,  in  all  his  leifure 
Intervals,  retreat  and  confider  their  Works 
and  Improvements,  and  give  them  fuch  far- 
ther Encouragement  as  he  fhall  fee  is  moft 
convenient  for  them,  and  there,  what  by 
Drawings,   Workmanlhip,   and  the  like,  he 

may 
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may  find  a  great  deal  of  noble  Diverfion,  and 
that,  amongft  the  reft,  that  will  perpetuate 
his  Name  a  great  deal  more  than  many  Di- 
ver fions  very  much  in  ufe,  which  are  very 
tranfitory  ^  and  like  the  dainty  Bit  of  the 
Glutton,  pleafes  fcarce  any  longer  than  they 
are  upon  the  tip  of  the  Tongue,  if  they 
don't  too  often  prove  Bitter,  even  in  that 
point  too. 

Tis  without  difpute,  that  Mafonry  is  now 
in  its  higheft  Perfedion:  And  if  Statuary 
were  fo  too,  what  ftanding  Monuments  might 
not  the  prefent  Age  ereft  for  Pofterity  to 
know  them  by  ? 

Tis  this,  among  a  few  other  things,  that 
has  drawn  the  great  Concourfe  of  Nobility 
and  Gentry  to  admire  and  court  that  darling 
Miftrefs  of  the  World,  Italy^  where  the 
High-ways  and  Publick  Places  are  faid  to  be 
crouded  with  Statues  and  Monuments  in  me- 
mory of  their  deceafed  Hero's  and  Great  Men, 
and  their  Gardens  with  all  the  Magnificence 
which  that  Art  can  furnifti. 

But  fuch  is  our  Misfortune  in  England^ 
that  we  have  not  only  very  few  Inftances 
of  this  Publick  and  Noble  Good  in  the  Open 
Roads  3  but  likewife  our  Gardens  are  very 
deftitute  of  any  thing  that  is  Good  in  that 
kind,  at  leaft  very  diminutively,  only  in 
a  few  Leaden  lame  Copies,  abounding  with 
all  the  Incongruities  I  have  before  men- 
tionU 

I  might. 
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I  might,  under  this  Head,  enlarge  con- 
fiderably  on  Urns,  Obelisks,  Pieces  of  Ruin, 
or  other  Lapidary  Ornaments  of  a  Country- 
Scat  5  but  the  Defign  in  the  next  Volume 
will  make  thefe  Matters  much  plainer  than 
many  Words  can.  1  fliall  therefore  add  no 
more  on  this  Subjeft,  when  I  have  recom-s 
mended  the  Ereftion  of  all  Lodges,  Granges, 
and  other  Buildings  that  Gentlemen  are 
obliged  to  build,  for  Conveniency,  in  the 
Form  of  fome  Antiquated  Place,  which  will 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  moft  curious  Ar- 
chitefture  :  There  feems  to  be  a  much  more 
inexpreffible  Entertainment  to  a  Virtuous  and 
Thoughtful  Mind,  in  Defolate  Profpeds, 
Cool  murmuring  Streams,  and  Grots,  ^nd 
in  feveral  other  Cheap  and  Natural  Embtl- 
lifliments,  than  in  what  many  of  our  mo- 
dern Defigners  have  recommended,  in  them- 
felves  very  Expenfive. 

'Tis  certain,  our  Buildings  excel  for 
Plainnefs,  Strength,  and  good  Architedure, 
all  that  is  to  be  feen  Abroad,  efpecially  in 
France^  our  great  Competitor  5  and  there 
feems  to  be  nothing  now  fo  much  wanting  to 
compleat  the  Grandeur  of  the  Britip  Nation, 
as  noble  and  magnificent  Gardens,  Statues, 
Water-works,  and  the  like  5  in  all  which, 
*tis  to  be  fear'd,  we  are  much  inferiour  to 
thofe  other  great  Nations,  hiventis  addere^ 
has  been  always  our  Englijl)  Motto  3  kt  us 
ftrive  to  keep  it. 

But 
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But  I  muft  finifti  this  Chapter,  having 
I  doubt  already  trefpafs'd  upoA  my  Reader's 
Patience,  and  (aid  more  than  may  be  thought 
confiftent  with  one  of  my  Profeffion.  Biit 
I  hope  Truth  will  find  never  the  worfe  Ac- 
ceptance, for  coming  from  an  unworthy 
Author.  And  that  what  I  have  (aid,  relating 
to  the  deficiency  of  Statues^  is  too  true,  I 
believe  moft  ingenious  Men  are  fenfible 
enough  of,  to  fecond  me  :  But  if  I  have 
us'd  too  much  Tautology,  or  elop'd  my  own 
Province  too  much,  1  humbly  beg  Pardon, 
and  fubmit  my  felf  to  the  juft  Cenfure  of 
all  good-natur'd  Readers. 
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THere  feems  to  be  little  Occafion  to  fay  Tntrod^^ 
much  to  this  Point,  they  being  what  ^^^'^^^ 
are  fo  well  known  and  underftood 
by  all  that  profefs  any  thing  of  Gardening 
and  Country  Bufinefs^  however,  I  could  not, 
without  Injuftice  and  Deficiency  to  jny  pre- 
fent  Subjeft,  pafs  them  over,  they  being  thofe 
natural  Ornaments  of  our  Counrry-Seats,  by 
which  we  much  excel  all  other  Nations,  and 
are  indeed  the  Glory  of  all  our  Gardens. 

The 
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Sheep  KPJk     The  firft  is  well  known  to  be  cut  off  from 
^^''-^'        Commons  and  Sheep-Pafture  Lands,   being 
there  the  fineft  ^   but  in  order  to  fave  Ex- 
pence,    1  have  known  it  cut  in  the  rankeft 
Pafture  Ground  adjoining  to  Gardens,  about 
March^  when  'tis  fliort :  And  this,  as  coarfe 
as  it  feem'd  to  be  at  firft,  came  afterwards, 
with  often  Rowling,    Mowing,   and  Clean- 
ling,  to  be  as  fine  as  the  beft  Sheep-walk 
Turf,  and  not  fo  apt  to  grow  Moffie,  and 
'T^^ur<»'     abound   v/ith   Dafies,  Plantane,   Moufc-ear, 
rurf,        and  other  large   growing  Herbs,    that  una- 
voidably fpoil  the  finenefs  of  the  Carpet. 
Undpro^       I  know  'tis  generally  thought,   that   the 
pertoUy   Shccp-walk   Turf  comiug    off  from   poorer 
'^  °^'        Land,  and  laying  it  on  that  which  is  richer,  is 
the  beft  and  moft  regular  way  of  proceeding. 
Againft  which  I  ftiall  not  much  contend,  but 
ftiall  obferve.    That  'tis  a  great  Fault  to  lay 
that  and  any  fort  of  Grafs  on  rich  Land, 
which  is  always  apt  to  be  full  of  Worm-cafts, 
and  fo  a  continual  Burden  and  Trouble  to  the 
Green-keeper. 
ffowtoheip     If  the  Ground  is  therefore  naturally  rank 
that  which  and  good,  there  Ihould  be  a  Coat  three  or 
'*'^"^^^^'^' four  Inches  thick  of  more  indifferent  Mould 
upon  it,  or  elfe  remove  that  whole  Bed  away, 
as  fiiall  be  thought  moft  proper  :    And  if  it 
be  a  hot  burning   Land,   lay  on  the    fame 
Ihicknefs,    (or  if  it  be   five  or  fix  Inches 
thick,  ftili  the  better)  of  good  ftrong  hold- 
ing Loam,  or  heavy  Clayey  Land  ;  This  will 
wonderfully  preferve  your  Grafs  in  the  Sum- 
«  mer 
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mer  Seafon,   and  always  keep  an  agreeable 
Verdure  upon  all  your  Carpet  Walks :    But 
particularly  all  Sloops  on  Hot  Lands  (hould 
be  lin'd  with  it,  becaufe  they  cann't  poffibly 
retain  the  Rains  to  refrefli  the  Turf  5  befides,  ^■f^.J^J^l 
they  lie  more  direftly  againft  the  intcnfe  iie^tcbicfytofinc 
of  the  Sun  than  the   Flats.     Never thelefs,  ^^f'^ 
what  I  have  been  direfting,  relates  chiefly  to 
the  interior  Parts  of  a  Garden.    As  for  the 
other  exterior  Parts,  the  Ground  cann't  be 
well  too  good  for  Feeding,  for  the  Verdure 
and  noble  Sight  of  the  Grafs  5  a  good  Green 
being  one  of  the   pleafanteft  Colours  in  Na- 
ture. 

The  Method  of  Cutting  it  is  fo  well  known  The  Method 
amongft  us,  that  there  is  as  little  need  to'fjf^^"^ 
mention  it  as  any  thing  5  a  Foot  wide,  and 
a  Yard  long,  is  the  common  fize  of  our  Turf, 
tho'  it  may  be  cut  larger  or  fmaller,  accord- 
ding  as  there  is  room  for  the  Turf-cutters, 
or  as  the  Turf-layers  (hall  require  it  ^  becaufe 
in  fome  Verges  of  Grafs  a  lefs  Dimenfion  is 
the  beft,  there  being  not  fo  much  Wafte  in 
it  as  in  larger.  After  the  Ground  is  fcor'd  out 
with  a  Line  and  Racer  into  Parallels  a  Foot 
wide,  they  then  fet  their  Line  acrofs,  and 
cut  them  into  Yard  Lengths,  tho'  fome  there 
be  fo  dexterous  as  not  to  want  any  Line  at 
all,  but  will  cut  it  very  ftrait  without :  Aittr 
'tis  thus  rac'd  out,  they  flip  the  Turfing-Iron 
made  like  a  Spade,  but  the  Handle  very 
crooked,  that  the  Irot;i  may  lie  the  flatter  on 
the  Ground  ^  an  Inch  is  commonly  the 
Vol.  I.  Y  Thicknefs, 
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Thicknefs,  tho'  there  be  thofe  which  fome- 
times  in  a  late  Seafon  cut  it  an  Inch  and  a  half, 
or  two  Inches  thick  5  this  Turf  will  not  lay 
fo  clever  and  true  as  the  firft. 

The  cheapeft  way  of  procuring  Grafs 
Walks,  is  certainly  by  fowing  Hay-Se^d, 
which  will  doubtlefs  equal,  if  not  exceed  ^tiy 
of  the  Turf  in  France  5  but  if  Turf  is  to  be 
had  near  at  hand,  I  would  always  advife  that, 
for  there  is  fome  Trouble  as  well  as  Uucer- 
tainty  in  the  firft  by  Weeding,  and  after  all 
its  coming  thin  and  in  Gaps,  and  indeed  it 
will  never  be  fo  fine  as  Turf  :  However,  to 
apply  myfelftoall  Methods,  let  it  be  fow'd 
about  Michaebnaj^  (fome  do  it  in  the  Spring, 
but  not  to  that  good  Effed)  and  let  the  Seed 
be  chofe  from  thofe  Paftures  where  the  Grafs  is 
naturally  fine  and  clear,  otherwife  you  will 
entail  a  prodigious  Trouble  on  the  keeping  by 
Spiry  and  Benty  Grafs,  as  we  commonly  call 
it,  which  cuts  extremely  bad,  and  fcarce  ever 
looks  handforae. 

Before  I  quit  this  Part  relating  to  Grafs, 
I  cann't  but  obferve  the  needlefs  and  extraor- 
dinary Expence  many  Gentlemen  put  them- 
felves  to,  in  fetching  Turf  very  often  two, 
three,  or  four  Miles,  and  fometimes  more  5 
when,  in  truth,  the  coarfeft  Turf  they  can 
lay  their  Hands  on,  by  a  little  good  keep- 
ing, will  come  fine,  and  be  in  fome  degree 
better  than  the  fine  Turf  itfelf,  as  1  have  be- 
fore obferv'd.  The  Owner  fhould  therefore 
think  with  himfelf  whether  he  has  no  Pafture 

L/and 
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Land  at  hand  he  intends  to  plough  5  or  if  he 
borrow?  fome  from  off  thofe  Paftures  he 
does  not  intend  to  plough,  by  fowing  Hay- 
Seed,  his  Lofs  is  not  comparable  to  that  Ex- 
p^nce  he  is  otherwife  at.  In  this  one  Article 
I  have  feen  above  60  per  Cent,  fav'd,  which  is 
Ho  fmall  Matter  in  a  great  Defign, 

Of  Gravel. 

The  main  Direftions  that  I  can  give  in 
this  Matter,  is,  in  relation  to  fuch  a  Compo- 
fitionas  will  make  the  Walks  lie  firm  and 
hard,  irl  cafe  the  Gravel  is  not  naturally 
good  5  fince  there  be  many  kinds  of  Gravel 
that  will  not  bind,  and  thereby  a  continual 
troubk  in  Rowling  to  no  Purpofe,  befides  the 
Unpleafantnefs  in  walking  upon  them. 

If  it  be  a  loofe,  fandy  Gravel,  take  then 
one  Load  of  ftrong  Loam,  to  two  Load  of 
Gravel  5  let  them  be  well  mix'd  and  caft  to- 
gether, 5  if  the  Walk  be  old,  and  fo  wants 
only  Coating  over,  two  or  three  Inches  thick 
will  be  enough  5  except  you  have  great  quan- 
tities of  this  ftrong  reddilh  Loam,  then  'tVv^ill 
be  better  to  lay  the  Walk  the  full  Depth  of 
this.  And  it  muft  be  efteem'd  a  great  Fault 
when  Gravel  is  skreerfd  too  fine,  the  cafting 
upon  a  round  Heap,  and  raking  off  the  lar- 
geft  Stones,  is  much  the  better  Way  5  and  in 
the  laying  the  Gravel- Walk,  a  gentle  cafting 
the  Stones  back  again  over  the  Walk,  w^hich 
one  is  obliged  to  rake  pretty  fine,    that  it 

Y  2  .  may 
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may  lie  true,  and  not  in  Hills  and  Holes  :  I 
fay,  this  makes  the  Walk  the  firmer,  and  looks 
much  the  better.     But  I  need  not  fay  much 
on  this  Head  ^  all  our  Englifi  Gard'ners  are 
very  expert  in  it,  and  poffibly  out-doe  all  o- 
ther  Countries. 
^^T^l  'i     ^^^^^  therefore  do  no  more  than  remark 
flyhiOra-  oviQ  great  Fault  committed  in  the  laying  Gra- 
vei  Walks,  vel  Walks  too  round,  which  makes  them  look 
narrow,  befides   they  are  not  fo  pleafant  to 
walk  on.    An  Inch  in  five  Foot  Crown  is  full 
enough  5  fo  that  if  a  Walk  be  20  Foot  wide, 
it  ought  to  lie  four  Inches  higher  in  the  mid- 
dle than  it  does  on  each  fide,  and  no  more. 
A  Foot  Thicknefs  is  fufficient  in  all  Gravel 
Walks  5  but  where  the-  Gravel  is  hard  to 
come  at,  fix  or  eight  Inches  may  fufficQ. 
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CHAP.     XII 


BEING  unwilling  that  this,  or  any  0- 
ther  Volume  I  (hall  write  on  this 
Subjed,  (hould  fufFer  by  any  new  and 
large  Additions5 1  have,  in  this  Conclusion, 
added  what  I  perceive  at  prefent  to  be  mod 
wanting  to  compleat  this  Defign,  and  to  give 
my  Reader  the  better  Tafteof  what  he  may 
expeft  in  the  next :  x\nd  all  this  appears  to  be 
couch'd  under  Three  General  Heads  5  I  mean, 
Tbe  Nature  and  Procefsof  Vegetation:  The 
heft  Method  of  fiirmJJmg  a  Seat  with  Wood, 
Water,  8ic.  And  the  laft,  the  Method  of  De- 
fining and  Diftribuiing  to  the  heft  Advantage 
Y  3  any 
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any  Country  Seat^  hotb  in  refpeSl  to  Profit  and 
Pleafiire. 

As  to  the  Firft,  I  prefume  I  have  been  a^ 
copious  as  the  Subjed  requires^  at  leaft  as  far 
as  I  can  at  prefent  difcern.  The  Second  Head 
has  been  likewife  as  fully  Iiandled  as  that 
concife  Method  will  allow  5  tho*  what  I  have 
to  add  is  chiefly  on  that  Account,  in  relation 
to  the  Nature  of  Trees  that  are  the  mod  ma- 
terial for  theUfe,  Beauty,  and  Profit  of  the 
laborious  Planter.  1  begin  firft  with  the  Oak, 
as  it  is  the  noblefl:  3|id  moft  ufeful  Tree  \^q 


have. 


1  fliall  not  need  to  run  into  the  Etymolo- 
picai  Derivation  of  this  or  any  other  Tree, 
their  Medicinal  Vertues,  or  Mechanical  Ufes, 
much  lefs  of  thofe  Oracuhr  Attributes,  or 
any  other  blind  and  fuperftitious  Story  of  the 
Antients  ^  but  fhall  confine  myfelf  purely  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Tree  in  Rooting,  Shooting, 
and  Growing.  The  only  way  of  Raifing  an 
Oak,  is  by  Acorns  fow*d  as  foon  a^  they  fall 
from  the  Trees  ^  and  be  it  either  in  Nurferies 
or  Coppices,  the  foregoing  Directions  are,  I 
hope,  lufflcient :  But  I  muft  obferve'tis  the' 
moft  untoward  Tree  we  have  to  train  up  5 
for  which  Reafon  our  Nurfery-men  care  not 
mucli  to  meddle  with  it.  The  beft  Direftions 
I  can  lay  down  in  this  Cafe,  take  as  follow  : 
When  the  Oak  is  taken  out  of  the  Seed-bed, 
and  you  defign  to  plant  it  in  a  Nurfery  or 
Coppice,  cut  It  clofe  down  within  a  Bud  or 
two  of  the  Ground,  by  which  means  it  will 

flioot 
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(hoot  much  the  ftronger  5  for  a  young  Seed- 
ling Oak  is  in  its  own  Nature  too  weak  to  be- 
gin a  Foundation  for  fo  ftrong  a  Tree  ^  at  Icaft, 
'tis  much  more  pleafing  to  fee  a  good  ftrong 
Shoot  of  one  Year,  than  a  bufliy  Bottom,  or  a 
few  weak,  irregular,  and  confus'd  Shoots. 
!n  Nurferies,  People  ftiould  be  at  the  Trouble 
of  tying  them  up  to  ftrait  Stakes,  otherwife 
they  will  be  apt  to  grow  crooked. 

In  teneris  ajfuejcere  ?nuUum  efl^ 


was  a  modeft  Affertion  of  Tirgil\  and  is  ne- 
ver more  fdln  than  in  this  Tree  ^  for  altho* 
we  every  Day  fee  whole  Groves  of  Oaks,  that 
doubtlefs  had  none  of  this  Care  ever  beftow*d 
on  them  5  yet,  when  we  come  to  aflift  Na- 
ture in  this  cafe,  we  are  indifpenfably  oblig'd 
to  follow  it  5  and  we  may  obferve.  That  in 
a  promifcuous  Thicket,  Nature  works  her 
own  Effeds  5  the  Thicket  in  the  firft  place 
draws  up  the  Oak,  keeps  it  from  burnifhing 
and  breaking  out  into  fuch  Bufties  as  other- 
wife  they  would  do,  naturally  ftifles  and 
prunes  off  the  the  Horizontal,  Collateral,  or 
Side-Branches,  call  it  which  you  will,  and 
forces  the  Current  of  the  Sap  direftly  per- 
pendicular ^  this  therefore  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  do.  I  have  already  mentioned  fome- 
thing  of  pruning  the  Side-Shoots  of  a  Tree: 
When  the  young  Oaks  are  therefore  tied  to  a 
Stake,  by  no  means  fuffer  the  Shoots  of  each 
Side  to  open  large  and  knotty  5  but  if  you 
do  not  rub  them  off  as  ihey  come  out  in  the 
Y  4  Summer, 
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Summer,  be  fure  fail  not  of  doing  it  at  the 
Michaelmas  following :  I  have  likewifetoldmy 
Reafons  for  rubbing  off  the  Side-Buds,  inaf- 
much  as  it  will  turn  all  that  Sap  (that  is  fpent 
in  the  Sides  of  the  Tree  to  no  purpofe)  up- 
wards, towards  the  forwarding  the  Afcent 
and  Procerity  of  the  Tree.  Buttho'  this  be 
tobeobferv'd  in  Oak  or  Beech,  it  may  well 
be  omitted  in  all  free  Growers,  fuch  as  the 
Elm,  Lime,  Abeal,  &c.  and  indeed  mofl:  of 
thefe  forts  of  Trees  are  more  eafily  govern'd 
than  Oak  and  Beech  are.  In  fome  Places 
where  the  Ground  is  poor,  I  ad^fe  the  cut- 
ting down  Oaks  twice  or  thrice  after  the  firft 
Yearns  planting,  which  will  make  the  Roots  ftill 
gather  more  and  more  Strength,  till  they  will 
(notwithftanding  they  ftand  upon  poor  Land) 
make  a  fine  Shoot,  and  a  lovely  Foundation 
to  build  the  nobleft  Oak  on  :  To  this  a  little 
good  Mould  would  be  a  great  Help,  apply 'd 
at  any  time  of  the  Year  5  fince  the  Rains  will 
thereby  wafti  the  Salt«  down,  and  invigorate 
the  Earth  below,  make  the  Roots  fend  forth 
new  Fibres,  and  confequently  the  Tree  fhoot 
the  ftronger. 

Let  me  always  advife  the  Planting  of  Oaks 
and  Beech  in  confert,  if  wx  ever  defire  to 
have  Timber,  which  is,  or  indeed  ought  to 
be,  the  chief  Aim  of  every  Planter^  becaufe 
vte  may  obferve  where-ever  they  ftand  fingle, 
and  are  expos'd  to  Winds,  they  grow  crook- 
jcd,  and  into  large,  fpreading  Heads  5  and  tho' 
we  do  fometimes   fee  fingle  Trees  tall  and 
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fiately,  yet  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  they 
were  firft  of  all  fhrouded  and  brought  up  in 
other  Company,  that  had  been  fpme  time  or  ' 
other  cut  away  3  for  which  Reafori  one  (hould 
j:arely  plant  them  for  Walks  in  open,  bleak 
Places. 

'Tis  certain  an  Oak  will  grow  almoft  in 
any  Ground,  if  it  be  not  too  poor,  if  it  be 
train'd  up  ab  Origine  from  Seed  in  that  Place  3 
the  wetteft  Clays  are  not  too  cold  for  it,  nor 
thedrieft  Banks  unnatural :  Tho'  if  we  fliouid 
expeft  to  have  the  fame  Succefs  when  we 
plant  large  Trees,  I .  doubt  we  fliould  be 
much  miftaken  5  but  as  I  have  already  been 
very  plain  on  this  Subjeft,  I  (hall  have  no 
Occafion  to  profecute  it  any  farther  here. 

That  there  are  particular  Juices  which  every 
Plant  imbibes  to  itfelf  in  all  Lands,  has  been 
before  hinted  at  5  and  this  might  be  made 
more  apparent  by  fome  Chymical  Operations 
of  Earth  :^  where,  without  doubt,  we  (hould 
iind  thofe  lymphatick  Juices  liquate  and  di- 
ftrifaute  themfelves  into  their  feveral  Species 
of  Vifcous,  Glutinous,  Refinous,  ^c.  This, 
I  fay,  would  be  a  curious  Examen^  worthy 
of  fome  elaborate  and  skilful  Chymift  ^  thefe 
Juices  we  have  generally  underftood  by  the 
.Name  of  Nitre  5  but  from  the  aforemention  d 
EiTay  of  Dr.  Woodvoard'%  we  find  him  of  the 
quite  contrary  Opinion,  and  that  what  is 
properly  call'd  Nitre,  is  only  a  fiery,  fpirituous 
Subftance,  by  which  the  lumpy,  heavy  Clods  of 
Earth  are  divded,  and  that  Nitre  is  not  only 

not 
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not  an  EfTential  in  Vegetation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  direftly  oppofite  to  it.  To  clear 
up  this  would  indeed  lead  us  farther  than  the 
Nature  and  Compafs  of  this  Chapter.  I 
muft  therefore  quit  it  for  the  prefent  toa 
more  convenient  Opportunity,  and  finifti  what 
more  remains  concerning  the  Nature  of  out 

^         beft  forts  of  Foreft-Trees. 

,ec/;f  All  that  has  been  faid  of  the  Training  up 
an  Oak,  is  likewife  to  be  pradis'd  in  Beech, 
that  being  next  to  Oak,  very  hard  to  bring 
up  by  artificial  Methods^  this  Tree  when 
train'd  up  ab  Origine  from  Seed  fowed  in  the 
Place  where  they  are  always  to  ftand,  will 
profper  in  very  poor  Land,  and  is  of  the 
nobleft  Shade  and  Shelter  for  Beafts.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  great  Advantages  that  Mr. 
Hill  has  propos'd  in  relation  to  Beech-Oil,  or 
indeed  were  it  only  Maft  for  Deer,  ^c.  this 
Tree  will  appear  to  deferve  our  Care  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  ^  and  inftead  of  planting  fo 
many  ufelefs  Limes,  Beech  fliould  have  our 
greateft  Care  in  Sowing,  Planting,  and  all 
other  Methods  of  Propagation  and  Improve- 
ment. The  Nature  of  this  Tree  I  have  fpoke 
of  at  large  already,  and  (hall  only  obferve  the 
imnieaiurable  Arcana's  that  are  in  the  Syftem 
of  Vegetation  5  fome  Trees  profpering  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner,  where  others  will 
roc  grow  at  all,  and  cann  t  by  any  humail 
Art  be  compeird  to  affume  any  other  Order 
but  that  which  Providence  affign'd  to  them 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  World. 

I  have 
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^''1  h^ve  very  little  more  to  add  concerning  ^/ ^^'^ 
Elm,  Lfo^>  Sycamore,  ^c.  But  by  all  means 
I  tijuft  again  atid  again  advife  the  plant- 
ing all  open  ! Avenues  with  Englijl  Elm  5 
mt6  thett  is  ho  Tree  grows  more  tegular 
(tefe  that  does/  that  produces  a  Wood  that 
fells  better,  or  indeed  that  carries  a  more 
noble  Shade  and  Verdure  with  it  •  the  Um- 
bra^fe  it  cafts  is  noble,  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
datk,  hdldirig  G^een,  and  not  fo  apt  as  Lime 
to  be  affeded  by  Heat,  or  gravelly  hot 
Ground,  and  to  turn  Yellow,  and  fhed  its 
Leaves  in  the  middle  of  Summery  finally, 
'^tis  one  of  the  ffioft  hofpitable  Plants  of  all, 
{ince  whatever  grows  linder  it  will  profper  5 
which  Afli,  Yew,  and  feveral  other  Trees  will  ' 
fiotfuffer. 

^^^Lime,  altho'  we  find  it  the  only  Furni-  ^^  ^''"^* 
tiite  bf  all  our  Country  Seats,  is,  in  my 
Opinion,  one  of  the  worft  Trees  a  Man  can 
plant,  in  hopes  of  ever  receiving  future  Pro- 
fit by  it  ^  and  the  only  Reafon  I  can  fee  why 
fo  many  of  them  have  been  planted,  is,  that 
they  grow  away  pretty  quick,  are  eafy  to  pro- 
pagate, and  ftill  eafier  to  train  up  ^  no  Trees 
growing  handfomer,  or  making  a  more  noble 
Appearance  5  but  the  little  Uife  'tis  of,  ought 
to  cafliier  the  Planting  fo  very  many  of  them, 
and  ev'n  only  of  a  few  for  Variety's  fake- 
fo  likewife  of  Sycamore,  as  ufelefs  as  the  ^^  ^''^'^^ 
former. 

Abeal,  Poplar,  d^c.  ought  by  no  means  to  ^f  ^^'' 
b&  rais'd  on  good  Ground,  or  in  our  View,  "^^^  ^^' 
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except  the  Ground  be  of  fuch  a  Nature 
(as  before  I  have  largely  defcribed)  as  to  ad- 
rait  of  nothing  befides,  or  that  nothing  elfe 
will  grow  upon  it  3  however,  in  Bye-Cor- 
ners, where  the  Ground  is  but  indifferent^ 
they  may  be  planted,  even  in  Lands  thatvjill 
bear  better  Trees,  for  their  Quicknefs  of 
Growth  fake,  and  to  fave  the  Wafte  of  bet- 
ter Timber  for  Stiles,  Stoop,  Rail  -  Gates, 
'&c.  that  are  the  neceffary  Furniture  of  a 
Villa^  (as  has  already  been,  and  fhali  be  much 
more  handled  in  another  Volume.) 
of  Firs.  The  Noblenefs  and  Ufefulnefs  of  thefe 
Trees,  of  which  we  generally  advife  two 
Kinds,  the  Scotch  and  Silver^  is  fuch,  that, 
upon  good  Land,  no  Perfon  can  have  too  ma- 
ny 5  tho'  if  the  Land  be  (hallow  or  barren, 
I  doubt  it  will  not  be  worth  any  Gentle- 
man's while  ^  but  where  it  is  ftrong,  loamy, 
hearty  Earth,  they  thrive  exceedingly;  fuch 
I  have  formerly  obferv'd  at  a  Place  call'd 
Farleigh  near  Bafingjhke  in  Hamppire^  where, 
unlefs  1  am  very  much  mifinform'd,  there 
were  three  Firs  that  were  valued  at  ico  /. 
each  5  befides,  the  Noblenefs  of  that  Grove 
is  fuch,  that  a  Stranger  would  juftly  Hand 
amaz  d  to  fee  it,  if  it  be  the  fame  as  'twas 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  ago  :  Upon 
fuch  Land  'tis  certain  no  Tree  can  be  plant- 
ed to  greater  Advantage,  even  beyond  Oak  or 
Elm,  or  any  thing  elfe  :  What  tJfe  it  may  be 
to  the  Druggift  in  the  Extradion  of  the  Sap, 
Ihall  be  confidered  fome  other  time. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  other  Kinds  of  Foreft-^/  federal 
Trees,   all  of  them  very  eafily    rais'd  from  ::;t,",5! 
what  has  been  already  delivered  3  the  chidrrees, 
of  them   Birch,    Maple,  Sallows,  and  Afli^ 
they  may  be  mix  d  promifcuoufly  with  other 
Wood,  and  'twill  be  no  eafy   matter  to  im- 
pede or  hinder  their  Growth. 

I  have  one  thing  -more  to  add,  in  relation 
to  the  Raifing  Wood^  for  befides  the  Length 
of  Time    before    Wood  comes  to  its  Per- 
feftion,  and  to  make  any  Returns,  the  Huf- 
bandman  and  fome  felfifh  Perfons  objed  a- 
gainft  Planting  or  Raifing  Wood,  on  account 
of  the    Lofs  of  Land   for  many  Years.     I 
muft  confefs,    in  Torkjhire^  and  fome  other 
Coal- Countries,  the  Under- wood  is  of  very 
'  little  Value  3  but  in  others,  where  Coals  are 
hard  to  come  by,  the  Under-wood  will  in 
a  great  meafure,  pay  the  Rent  of  the  Ground  ^ 
and  where  Land  will  not  yield  above  18^. 
or  2  5.  an  Acre,  which  is  the  Price  in  many 
Places  of  England,  'tis  very  certain  that  Wood 
is  as  profitable  a  Commodity  as  any  they  can 
fow  3  but  Oak  and  Beech,  Afii  and  Elm,  are 
in  all  Countries   of  excellent  Ufe :    And  I 
cann't  but  recommend  to  all  Husbandmen, 
how  frugal  foever   they  are,  to  plough  up 
and  fow  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot  of  Ground 
round  all  their  Enclofures^  for  this  will  not 
only  be  a  great  Shelter  to  their  Cattle,  but 
likewifeto  their  Corn  and  Grafs,  (efpecially 
if  it  be  on  bleak  cold  Grounds)  befides  the 
extreme  Beauty  which  Wood  adds  to  thofe 
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enclos  d,  the  Ufe  and  the  happy  Profpe<3:  of 
noble  Timber  of  Lawns  for  Pofteirity. 

F  rom  what  has  here  and  elfewhere  been 
advancd  on  this  Subjed,  we  fhali  fin4  that 
the  Account  will  ftand  thus,  (vjz.)  for  all 
Avenue^,  regular  Walks,  Platoons,  d^c.  inq- 
pen  expos'd  GiQnni.Englip  Elm  is  or  ought  t^ 
be  preferred  5  and  Lirae,  top  much  us'd  by 
fome,  ought  to  be  caft  out  every-wherej  as  vf 
no  manner  of  Ufe.  Fir  wiJl  likewife  tnak^ 
a  handfome  Walk. 

For  promifcous  Plantations ,  Thickets , 
Woods,  and  Coppices  5  Oak,  Beech,  Horn- 
beam, Maple,  Witch  and  Dutch  Elm,  &c. 
a  Mixture  of  Fir,  &c.  This,  if  the  Ground 
be  dry  and  ftfong  ^  but  if  wet,  Abeal^  Al- 
der, Willow,  and  Oak,  if  fow'd  naturaliy, 
and  according  as  has  been  before  taught,  is* 
better. 

Afb  is  what  moft  People  chufe  to  plant 
in  Hedges  ^  but  this  I  cann  t  but  mightily 
condemn,  for  'tis  a  very  inhofpitable  Plant, 
and  whenever  the  Hedge  comes  to  be  a  little 
old  and  thin  (which  Afli,  being  fet  therein, 
forwards  very  much)  there  is  nothing  but 
Gaps,  and  'tis  a  hard  matter  ever  to  recover 
it  3  fo  pernicious  is  Afli,  or  indeed  (tho*  not 
in  fo  great  a  degree)  are  all  forts  of  Trees  5 
I  therefore  rather  advife  in  this  cafe  to  plant 
what  Trees  the  Owner  defigns  for  the  Shelter 
of  his  Ground,  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  diftance  from 
the  Hedge,  it  will  be  a  good  Shade  for  his 
Cattle,  and  will  not  fpoii  his  Hedge. 

By 
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By  this  fhort  Supplement,  I  have  added 
what  I  had  more  to  fay  on  the  Subjecl:  of 
Raifing  Trees :  It  remains,  that  1  (hould  il- 
luftrate  as  much  as  I  can  by  Words,  what  I 
inean  by  the  next  Defign  of  Rural  and  Ex- 
tenfive  Gardening,  and  how  far  the  fame  may 
be  ferviceable  to  the  World. 

And  firft,  it  is  neceflary  that  Gardens  ought 
to  appear  as  large  as  poflible  ^  if  they  were  a 
hundred  Acres  or  more,  ftill  the  nobler  5  but 
how  this  fliould  be  done  without  the  Lofs 
of  too  much  Ground,  or  how  any  Gentle- 
man  fliould  be  contented  to  be  at  fo  great  an 
Expence,  is  not  obvious  to  all  that  perhaps 
may  read  this  Book,  at  firft  fight. 

The  Method  of  Sowing  and  Raifing  Wood 
is  certainly  much  cheaper  than  planting  Exo- 
ticks,  &c.  the  Way  that  has  been  followed 
in  all  our  Modern  Wilderneffes  ^  befides,  it 
is  of  confiderable  more   Ufe  and  Advantage  ^ 
and  that  nothing  is  more  noble  than  our  En- 
glijh  Woods,  is  as  undeniably  true.    But  that  ' 
there  fliould  not  be  too  much  Ground  taken 
up  in  thefe  fort  of  Rural  Gardens,  I  have 
propos'd.  That  in  the  Heart  of  all  Quarters  and 
Divifions  of  Wood  I  have  been  Ipeaking  of, 
there  fliall  be  a  large  Lawn  or  open  %]uare,  or 
other  Polygonar  or  Natural  Plot,  which  may 
be  turn  d  into  Kitchen-Gardens,  Fruit-Gar- 
dens.  Orchards,  &c,  all  of  them  of  confide- 
rable Ufe  3  and  while  the  Whole  Defign  ap- 
pears   grand,    thefe  ufefiil   Beauties    are  in 
fome  meafurc  hid,  tho'  they  help  to  niake 
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out  the  Bulk  of  the  Defign.    By  this  I  make 
good  my  Motto, 

OfmietuUt  pinElum^  qui  mifcuit  utile  duici. 

That  thofe  Extenfive  Plantations  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  adorn  d  with  Water  and 
Statues,  add  as  great  a  Grace  to  our  Country 
Seats  as  the  moft  elaborate  Gardens  of  the 
French,  will,  I  believe,  not  be  denied,  when 
'tis  confider'd  that  our  Grafs  and  Gravel  is 
fo  much  handfomer  than  theirs,  in  which 
refpecl  our  Parks  and  common  Ridings  excel 
them  by  Nature  ^  but  if  to  that  be  added 
Rowling  and  Levelling  the  Mould  Hills,  and 
a  little  more  Exactitude  near  the  Bounds  of 
the  inner  Parts  of  our  Gardens  5  how  much 
better  may  it  not  be  than  the  befl  of  their 
Turf  and  Carpet  Walks  and  Gardens  in  France 
or  Hollands 

And  when  our  Lines  of  Wood  are  conti- 
nued a  quarter  or  half  a  Mile  long,  and  the 
Garden,  as  it  were,  laid  open  to  it,  which  I 
fhall  make  more  plain  in  the  Defigns,  I  cann't 
but  think  it  will  add  a  prodigious  Magnificence 
to  tljtm. 

It  may  be  ask'd,  how  thofe  Outer  Lines 
sre  to  beakept  ?  To  which  1  anfwer  :  That 
the  Cattle  (liall  be  the  Mowers  5  and  for  Rowl- 
ing, a  Boy  and  Horfe  will  do  a  great  deal^ 
and  'tis  not  incredible  to  affirm,  that  ico  A-- 
cres  will  not  coft  above  50  /.  pr  annum  the 
keeping,  fmce  there  is  no  occalion  of  keeping 
thofe  Outer  Plantations  very  fine  5  a  Paddle 

to 
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to  cut  up  any  flaring   Thiftles  and  other 
things  of  that  kind,  and  a  Scythe  fix'd  into 
a  long  Handle,  are  the  chief  Inftrumcnts  in 
this  Rural  way  of  Gard  ning. 
*^'And  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  a  Scythe  fix'd 
in  a  long  Handle,  I  muft  advife.  That  this 
ftripping  up  or  cutting  be  done  when  the 
Shoots  are  young  and  tei^der  5  for  it  feems 
to  be  a  Fault  both  in  this  and  Clipping  to  let 
them  be  old  and  hard,  efpecially  it  would 
be  in  this,  where  fo  much  Strength  is  re- 
quired to  manage  this  Inftrument.  ^ 

I  muft  then,  in  this  Place,  advife  my  Rea- 
der, that  the  Lines  I  fpeak  of,  are  to  be  cut 
up  in  the  Infide,  otherwife  'tis  no  more  than 
what  is  in  many  other  Parks,  where  the  Gar- 
den-lines are  too  foon  terminated,  as  well  by 
that  as  the  immediate  Appearance  of  fome 
Grill  of  Iron,  Iron-Gate,  or  other  fuch-like 
Termination,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
beft  Defigns5  fo  that  if  the  Garden  be  an 
Efpalier  Hedge,  the  fame  (hall  be  continued 
quite  thro'  the  Woods  and  Parks,  let  them 
go  as  far  as  they  will,  and  no  Appearance 
where  the  Bounds  of  the  Garden  is. 

And  if  they  are  Standards  in  the  Garden, 
they  fhall  likewife  continue  in  the  fame  man- 
ner 3  as  alfo,  if  it  be  a  Grafs  Walk,  Gravel, 
Water  or  the  like, they  are  by  thefe  Defigns  to 
go,  as  it  were  ad  infinitum  without  changing  the 
Scene  :  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  effeiuiai  part 
of  thefe  and  all  other  Defigns  of  thb  kind, 
in  which  other  Countries  out-doe  Us  5  and 
Vol-    I.  Z  it 
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it  muft  be  added,  that  the  beft  of  our  Gar- 
dens difcover  the  Slendernefs  of  their  View 
by  a  Termination  moft  Defigners  are  fond  of, 
I  mean  fine  Iron  Gates,  a  kind  of  Artifice  not 
good,  and  a  very  great  Expence  in  the 
Bargain. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  infert  the  ingenious 
Thoughts  of  a  late  Author  (SpeSator,  VoL 
6.  N^.  414.)  where,  after  he  had  elegantly 
defcrib'd  the  general  and  pleafing  Idea's  that 
exterior  Objefts  convey  to  the  Imagination^ 
he  proceeds  to  this  of  Gardens. 

"  If  we  confider  (fays  he)  the  Works  of 
"  Nature  and  Art^  as  they  are  qualify 'd  to 
"  entertain  the  Imagination,  we  ftiall  find  the 
"  jaft  very  defeftive,  in  comparifon  of  the 
^  former  ^  for  tho*  they  may  fometimes  ap< 
"  pear  as  Beautiful  or  Strange,  they  can  have 
*'  nothing  in  them  of  that  Vaftnefs  and  Im- 
"  menfity,  which  afford  fo  great  an  Enter- 
''  tainment  to  the  Mind   of  the  Beholder. 
"  l^he  one  may  be  as  Polite  and  Delicate  as 
"  the  other,  but  can  never  fhew  herfelf  fo 
"  Auguft  and    Magnificent   in  the  Defign. 
"  There  is  fomething  more  bold  and  mafterly 
"  in  the  rough,  carelefs  Strokes  of  Nature, 
*'  than  in  the  nice  Touches. and  EmbeJlifh- 
"  ments  of  x\rt.    The  Beauties  of  the  moft 
"  ftately  Garden  or  Palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
"  Compafs,     the    Imagination    immediately 
**  runs  them  over,   and  requires  fomething 
3:  **  elfc 
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"  eife  to  gratifie  her  5  but  in  the  wide 
*^  Fields  of  Nature,  the  Sight  wanders  up 
**  and  down  without  Confinement,  and  is 
*^  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  Images, 
**  without  any  certain  Stint  or  Number.  For 
f  *  this  Reafon  we  always  find  the  Poet. in  Iovq 
**  with  a  Country  Life,  where  Nature  ap- 
**  pears  in  the  greateft  Perfedion,  and  fur- 
"  nilhes  out  all  thofe  Scenes  that  are  moft 
"  apt  to  delight  the  Imagination. 

Scnptorim  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  &f2igit 
Urbes, 

Hor. 

Hie  fecura  qideSy  &  nefcia  fallere  vita^ 
Dives  opiim  vananm  5  hic  latis  otiafundis^ 
SpebmcA^  vivique  laci0,  hicfrigida  Tempe^ 
Mugitufque  boum^  mollefque  fub  arbor e  fomni. 

Virg. 

"  But  tho'  there  are  feveral  ofthefewiid 
"  Scenes,  that  are  more  delightful  than  any 
"  artificial  Shows  5  yet  we  find  the  Works 
*'  of  Nature  ftill  more  pleafant,  the  more 
''  they  refemble  thofe  of  Art :  For  in  this 
*'  cafe,  our  Pleafure  rifes  from  a  double  Prin- 
ciple^ from  the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Ob- 
jeft  to  the  Eye,  and  from  their  Similitude 
to  other  Objefts :  We  are  pleafed  as  well 
with  comparing  their  Beauties  as  with 
furveying  them,  and  can  reprefent  them 
to  our  Minds,  either  as  Copies  or 
Z  2  "  Origi-. 
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"  Originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  take  de- 
"  light  in  a  Profped  which  is  well  laid  out, 
"  and  diverfify'd  with  Fields  and  Meadows, 
"  Woods  and  Rivers  5  in  thofe  accidental 
"  Landskips  of  Trees,  Clouds,  and  Cities, 
"  that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  Veins  of 
"  Marble  ^  in  the  curious  Frct-work  of 
''  Rocks  and  Grotto's  5  and,  in  a  word,  in 
"  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  Variety  or  Re- 
"  gularity  as  may  feem  the  Effed  ofDefigri, 
"  in  what  we  call  the  Works  of  Chance. 

"  If  the  Produdsof  Nature  rife  in  Value, 
"  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  refemble 
"  thofe  of  Art,  we  may  be  fure  that  Artifi- 
*'  cial  Works  receive  a  greater  Advantage 
'^  from  their  Rcfemblance  of  fuch  as  are  Na- 
^'  tural  ^  becaufe  here  the  Similitude  is  not 
*Vonly  pleafant,  but  the  Pattern  more  per- 
"  fed.  The  prettieft  Landskip  I  ever  faw, 
*•  was  one  drawn  on  the  Walls  of  a  dark 
"  Room,  which  flood  oppofite  on  one  fide 
"  to  a  navigable  River,  and  on  the  other  to 
*'  a  Park.  The  Experiment  is  very  common 
*'  in  Opticks.  Here  you  might  difcover  the 
"  Waves  and  Fl'uduations  of  the  Water  in 
*'  ftrong  and  proper  Colours,  with  the  Pi- 
"  dure  of  a  Ship  entring  at  one  end,  and 
faihng  by  degrees  thro'  the  whole  Piece. 
On  another  there  appeared  the  green  Sha- 
dows of  Trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
Wind,  and  Herds  of  Deer  among  them 
in  Rliniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
Wall.     1  mufl;  corfefs,  tlie  Novelty  of  fuch 

['  a  Sight 
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**  a  Sight  may  be  one  occafion  of  its  Pleafant- 
*'  nefs  to  the  Imagination  5  but  certainly  the 
*'  chief  Reafon  is,  its  near  Refemblance  to 
*f;  Nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other 
"  Piftures,  give  the  Colour  and  Figure,  but 
"  the  Motion  of  the  Things  it  reprefents, 

*'  We  have  before  obferv'd,  that  there  is 

**  generally  in  Nature  fomething  more  Grand 

"  and   Auguft,  than  what  we  meet  with  in 

'f  the  Curiofities   of  Art.    When  therefore 

"  we  fee  this  imitated   in  any  meafure,    it 

**"  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more   exalted  kind 

"  of  Pleafure  than   what  we  receive  from 

*^the  nicer  and  more  accurate  Produdions 

^'  of  Art.      On    this  account    our  EngliJJj 

^'Gardens   are  not  fo  entertaining   to   the 

^^^:  Fancy,  asthofe  infr^7zc^and  Italy,  where 

^i  we  fee  a  large  Extent  of  Ground  covered 

^,  over  with  an  agreeable  Mixture;  of  Garden 

^  and  Foreft,  which  reprefent  every-where 

T^  an  artificial  Rudenefs,  much  more  charming 

^.V;than  that  Neatqefs  and  Elegancy  which  we 

If  meet  with<in  thofe  of  our  own  Country. 

♦Mit  might  indeed  be  of  ill  Confequence  to 

S'  the  Publick,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  pri- 

^Vvate  Perfons,  to  alienate  fo  much  Ground 

*t'.  from  Pafturage  and  the  Plough,  in  many 

f*  Parts  of  a  Country  that  is  fo  well  Peopled, 

*^  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  Advantage. 

"  But  why  may  not  a  whole  Eftate  be  thrown 

"^  into  a  kind  of  Garden,  by  frequent  Planta- 

**  tions,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  Profit 

i*^  as  the  Pleafure  of  the  Owner  >  A  Marfh 

Z  3  "  over- 
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"  overgrown  with  Willows,  ot  a  Mountain  - 
'^  fliaded  with  Oaks,  are  not  only  more  beau- 
"  tiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they^ 
^^  lie  bare  and  unadorn'd.  Fields  of  Corn 
''  make  a  pkafant  Profpeft  5  and  if  the  Walks 
"  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
*^  them,  if  the  natural  Embroidery  of  the 
*^  Meadows  were  helped  and  improv'd  by 
^*  fome  fmall  Additions  of  Art,  and  the  fe- 
'^'  vera!  Rows  of  Hedges  fet  off  by  Trees  and 
*^  Flowers  that  the  Soil  was  capable  of  re- 
^  ceiving,  a  Man  might  make  a  pretty  Land- 
^^  skip  of  his  own  Poffeflions. 
cf:j«  Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  Account' 
^^oi  Chiva^  tell  us,  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
^'  Country  laugh  at  the  Plantations  of  our 
**  Europeans^  which  are  laid  out  by  the  Rule 
*  and  Line  5  becaufe,  they  fay,  any  one  may 
•^  |>]ace  Trees  in  equal  Rows  and  uniform 
■^"  Figures. '  -  They  chufe  rather  to  fhew  a 
?  Genius  in  Works  of  this  Nature,  and 
^  therefore  always  conceal  the  Art  by  which 
-'they  direft  themfelves.  They  have  a 
*'  Word,  It  feems,  in  their  Language,  by 
^  which  they  exprefs  the  particular  Beauty 
"  of  a  Plantation,  that  thusftrikes  thelmagi- 
"  nation  at  firft  fight,  without  difcovering 
"what  it  is  that  has  fo  agreeable  an  EiFed. 
"  Our  BritiJJ)  Gardeners,  on  the  contrary, 
*'  inflead  of  humouring  Nature,  love  todevi- 
"  ate  from  it  as  much  as  poflible.  Our 
*'  Trees  rife  in  Cones,  Globes,  and  Pyra- 
"  mids.     We  fee  the  Marks  of  the  Sciffars 

"  upon 
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*'  upon  every  Plant  and  Bu(h.  I  do  not 
*'  know  whether  I  am  lingular  in  my  Opi- 
*Vnion  ^  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would  ra- 
*S  ther  look  upon  a  Tree  in  all  its  Luxurian- 
"  cy  and  Diffufion  of  Boughs  and  Branches, 
**  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimm'd  in- 
"  to  a  Mathematical  Figure  ^  and  cannot  but 
**  fancy  that  an  Orchard  in  E'Jower  looks  in- 
"  finitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
*^  Labyrinths  of  the  moft  finifli'd  Parterre. 


But  I  fhall  not  copy  this  Paper  any  far- 
ther, left  it  ihould  appear  invidious  ^  and  in- 
deed *tis  a  more  proper  Subjed:  for  any  other 
Perfon  to  ufe  than  me :  However,  this  I  dare 
affirm.  That  had  there  been  as  great  a  num- 
ber of  Oak  and  Beech  Trees  rais'd  in  our  Lon- 
don  Nurferies,  as  there  have  been  Greens, 
Pofterity  would  have  reap'd  more  Benefit  by 
it  than  by  them,  and  perhaps  thefe  King- 
doms would  have  been  fome  Millions  the 
richer  on  that  account,  befides  the  Noble- 
nefs  and  Grace  that  w^ould  have  accrued  to 
our  Country  Seats  thereby.  This  natural 
Wildnefs  of  our  Gardens  is  every-where  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Ingenious  Bards  of  our  Coun- 
try, a  few  of  which  I  fhall  quote,  and  then 
conclude  this  Volume. 

The  firft  is  Mr.  Popes  Defcription  of 
Windfor-Forejiy  which  is  admirably  fine, 
and  is  as  follows; 

Z  4  Tpi 
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The  Groves  o/Eden,  vanifi'd  notxf  fo  long^  '' 
Live  in  Defcription^  and  look  Green  in  Song  .• ' ' 
Thefe^  were  wy  Breajl  infpird  with  equal  flafnk'^ 
Like  them  in  Beauty,  Jlwud  be  like  in  Fame : 
Here  Hills  and  Dales^  the  Woodland  and  the 
Plain  'j  y  a  ''  r        •    ' 

Here  Earth  and  Water  feem  to  firive  again  5  '^ 
l^ht  Chaos-like,  together  cruJI/d  andbruis'd^  '^ 
But,  as  the  World,  harmonioujly  confusd^    '^ 
Where  Order  in  Variety  vce  fee  *^ 
And  vchere,  tho'  all  Things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  reaving  Groves  a  cbequefd  Scene  difplay^ 

^  And  part  adinit^  ^ndpart  exclude  the  Tiay.n 
Jsfome  coy 'Nymph  her  Lover  s  voarm  Addrefs- 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  reprefs. 
There  interfpers'din  Lawjis  and  opening  Glades^ 
Then  Trees  arije  that  fiun  each  other  s  Shades. 
Here  in  full  Light  the  Rujfet  Plains  extend:^ 
There,  wrapt  in  Clouds^  the  Blueip  Hills  afcend. 
Evn  the  vcild  Heath  difplays  her  Purple  Dyes, 
And  ^midjl  the  Defart  fruitful  Fields  arife  3 

'7 hat  crown  d  with  tufted  Trees,  and  fpringing 

<-  -  .     Corn, 

\:  Like  verdant  Ijles,  the  fable  Wajle  adorn. 

'Let  India  boaji  her  Plajits,  nor  envy  we 

'  The  weeping  Amber  of  the  Balmy  Tree  5 

.  i\  bile  bj  our  Oaks  the  precious  Load  is  born. 
And  Re  alms  commanded  which  thofeTrees  adorn. 

That  inimitable  Defcription  of  Paradife, 
\hy  Milton,  iikewafe  worthily  deferves  a  Place 
ampngft  thefe  Rural  Landskips ; 

'^ih  Southward 
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Southward  through  Eden  went  a  River  large  • 
2^or  changd  his  Courfe,  but  thro"  a  flaggy  Hill 
IPafsd  underneath  ingulfed  :    For  God  had 

thro'wny- 
That  Mountain^  as  his  Garden   MouU  high 

rais'dy 
Upon  the  rapid  Current^  which  through  Veins 
Of  Porous  Earthy  with  kindly  Thirji  up  drawn^ 
Rofe  afref)  Fountain^  and  with  ?;iany  a  Rill  * 
Water- d  the  Garden  5  thence  united^  fell 
Down  the  JleepGlade^  and  met  the  nether  Flood 
Which  from  the  darkfome  Pa[jag6  now  appears ' 
Jind  now  divided  into  four  Streams^ 
Runs  diver Sy  wandring  many  a  fa?nous  Realm 
And  Country^  whereof  here  needs  no  Account  • 
But  rather  to  tell  how^  if  Art  could  tell ^ 
'How  from  that  Saphire  Font  the  crifped Brooks 
Rowling  on  Orient  Pearl,  and  Sands  of  Gold 
With  mazy  Error  under  pendant  Shades^ 
Ran  NeSar,  vijitin^  each  Plant,  and  fed 
Flow'rs  worthy  ofParadife,  which  no  nice  Art 
In  Beds  and  curious  Knots,  but  Natures  Boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  Hill^  and  Dale,  and 

Plain^ 
Both  where  the  Morning  Sun  firjl  warmly  Jmote 
The  open  Field  5  and  the  unpierced  Shade 
Imbound  the  Noon-tide  Bowers.   Thus  was  this 

Place 
A  happy  Rural  Seat  of  various  View  5 
Groves,  whofe  rich  Trees  wept  odorous  Gums 

and  Balm  5 
Others,  whofe  Fruit  lurnip'd  with  golden  Rind^ 
Hung  amiable,  Hefperian  Fables  true, 

Of 
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Of  true ^  here  only^  and  delicious  Tajie. 
Betwixt  them  Lavons  or  level  Doxvnsy  and  Flocks 
Grafing  the  tender  Herb^  tvere  interpoid^ 
of  ?almy  Hillock,  or  the  FlovoWy  Lap 
Of  feme  irriguous  Valley  fpread  her  Shore  ^ 
Floxv'rs  of  all  hue^  and  without  them  the  Roje. 
yinot her  fide  umhragious  Grots  and  Caves 
Of  cool  Recefs^  o'er  which  the  mantling  Vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  Grape^  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.     Mean  while  ?fiurm^ringlVatersfall 
Down  the  Jlope  Hill^  difpers'd,  or  in  a  Lake^ 
That  to  the  fringed  Bank  with  Myrtles  crowtCd^ 
Her  chryftal Mirrour  holds,  unite  their  Streams^ 
MiltonV  Paradife  Loft. 

What  a  Variety  of  Natural  Thought  is 
here  fouad  ?  as  much  beyond  the  trifling  di- 
minutive Beauties  of  forae  of  our  modern 
Gardens,  as  the  Poem  is  fuperior  to  the 
raeaneft  Ballad.  In  thofe  Scenes,  'tis  hard 
to  turn  One's  Head  any  way  without  Wonder 
and  Surprize  5  whilft  in  our  modern  Gardens 
a  few  dipt  Plants  and  Hedges  is  the  utmoft  of 
our  Variety. 

I  fliall  no  longer:  detain  the  Reader,  than  to 
remark  fome  Mifapplications  of  Money  in 
thefe  Rural  Works. 

In  this  It  is  often  feen,  that  Perfons  who 
have  Ponds  to  make  for  Fifh,  which  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful  as  well  as  ufeful,  yet  it's 
ten  to  one  but  they  are  in  fome  cunning  Hole 
or  other  where  'tis  impoflible  to  fee  them, 
or  that  they  fhould   add  any  Grace  to  the 

Seat 
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Seat  in  general  5  whereas,  had  it  been  rightly 
n^anaged,  there  fhouid  be  Walks  planted  to 
and  round  about  them  ;  And  if  they  cann't 
be  contained  within  the  Limits  of  the  Gar- 
dens, or  in  View  of  the  Houfe^  yet  One 
wou'd  carry  fome  Arm  of  the  Garden  to  view 
them,  or,  if  poffible,  correfponding  or  pro- 
jeding  over  them.  I,  for  my  own  part,  who 
have  been  all  my  Time,  fince  1  had  any 
Thought  this  Way,  obfcrving  it ,  have 
gtiev'd  to  fee  Money  thrown  away  in  Holes 
and  Corners,  which  might  have  been  laid 
out  fo  much  to  the  Advantage  and  Beauty 
of  a  Seat.  r> 

And  altho*  thefe  Dilemma's  be  too  true,^ 
it  is  yet  a  very  hard  matter  to  undeceive 
Getitlemen  of  their  Error.  This  I  have 
fpoke  to  already  in  the  Preface,  and 
fhall  not  make  much  more  Repetition  of  it : 
And  indeed,  the  only  Objedion  that  I  find 
rais'd  againft  Writing  and  Printing  Schemes 
and  Books  of  Gard'nivg,  is  the  bafe  Ufe  and 
abfurd  Imitation  that  m.any  Gardeners  make 
of  them  :  For  as  Situation  and  Soils  do  very 
much  differ,  'tis  hard  for  any  Perfon  to  pre- 
fcribe  Rules  that  may  be  fuitable  to  every 
particular  one  ^  fo  that  thefe  dull  Imitators, 
like  Quacks  and  Plagiaries,  ftealing  fome- 
thing  out  of  one  Book,  and  fomething  out  of 
another,  make  fuch  a  Medly,  that  a  judi- 
cious Perfon  cann't  but  be  forry  to  fee  it. 

Mr.  Po^i 
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Mr.  Pope  feems  to  hint  at  fuch  Perfons  as 
thefe,  in  his  afore-mention'd  inimitable  Ejfay 
on  Criticifm. 

A  little  Learning  is  a  dangerous  thing : 
Drink  deep,  or  tajte  not  the  Pierian  Spring. 
There  p allow  Draughts  intoxicate  the  Brainy 
And  drinking  largely^  fobers  us  again. 

f  This  is  certainly  too  much  the  Cafe  of 
many  that  pretend  to  give  Defigns  in  Gar- 
dening, as  it  is  of  many  other  Artizans^  and 
I  have,  not  long  fince,  feen  one  of  them  with 
aDefign  like  a  Butter-Print,  taken  out  of  one 
of  our  old  Books  of  Gardening,  in  as  great 
Ecftafy  as  Pythagoras  was  faid  to  be,  when  he 
offer'd  the  Hecatomb  to  the  Gods,  for  the 
happy  Invention  of  a  very  ufeful  Problem  in 
the  Mathematicks. 

Gentlemen  therefore,  in  fuch  Cafes,  ought 
not ,  to  depend  on  the  (ingle  Judgment  of 
Themfelves,  or  a  Gardener,  (perhaps  very 
ingenious  in  many  refpefts  )  yet  in  this  may- 
be entirely  ignorant.  If  he  is  at  the  Expence 
of  three  or  four  good  Defigns,  it  is  certainly 
the  better,  out  of  which  he  may  chufe  the 
beft  5  which  is  all  that  I  ihall  fay  as  to 
this  Point.  And  as  this  IntroduBory  Volume 
is  interfpers'd  with  the  Happinefs,  Ufe,  and 
Beauty  of  this  Employ  ^  it  may  not,  1  hope, 
be  improper  to  clofe  it  with  that  harmonious 
and  beautiful  Portraiture  of  a  Country  Life, 
by  Horace^  and  in  imitation  of  him,  by  our 

often* 
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often-mention'd  Seraphick  Cowley  •  which, 
tho*.  it  be  in  fome  Hands  already,  is  a 
Work  that  may  not  be  feen  by  many  of 
my  ProfeiGon,  for  whofe  fake  this  is  in  a 
great  meafure  calculated  5  fince  there  is  no- 
thing that  will  more  enlarge  and  fweeten  the 
Minds  of  Man,  than  fuch  Poems  as  thefe : 
And  how  much  of  that  kind  is  wanting  to 
thofe  Perfons,  every  ingenious  Man  will 
readily  own. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Covpley  afore-named  de 
ferves  a  greater  Encomium  than  can  poflibly 
be  given  him  by  fo  mean  a   Pen,  for  his 
fweet  Thought  on  thefe  Amufements.    Thus 
he  begins; 

Ha^py  the  Man  whom  bounteous  Gods  allow 
With  his  own  Hands  Paternal  Ground  to  plough  : 
Like  the  firfi  Mortals,  happy  he^ 
From  Busnefs  and  the  Cares  of  Money  free. 
Hot  human  Storms  at  Land  break  off  his  Sleep, 
Nor  loud  Alarms  of  Nature  on  the  Deep. 
From  all  the  Cheats  of  Law  he  lives  jecure. 
Nor  does  th' Affront  of  Palaces  e7idure. 
Sometimes  the  beauteous  marrigeable  Vine 
Into  the  lujly  Bridegroom^Ebn  does  joy  n  : 
So?netimes  the  barren  Trees  around^ 
And  grafts  new  Life  into  the  fruitful  IFcund. 
Sometimes  he  pears  his  Flock^  a?id  fometimes  he 
Stirs  up  the  golden  Jreafures  of  the  Tree, 
He  fees  the  Lowing  Herds  walk  e'er  the  Plai?i 
Whilfi  neighbWwg  Hills  Low  back   the  fame 
again.  And 
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j4nd  when  the  Seafon^  rich  as  nell  as  gay ^    ■^^-  ^ 
Ml  her  Autumnal  Beauty  does  difplay^ 
Hovo  is  be  pleas' d  th'encreafnig  Ufe  to  fee 
Of  his  well-  trujied  Labour  bend  the  Tree  t 
Of  which  large  Shares  on  the  glad  facredDays 
He  gives  to  Friends ^  and  to  f  be  Gods  repays, 
With  how  much  Joy  does  he  beneatfy  Jome  Sbade^ 
By  aged  Trees  reverend  Embraces  ?nade^ 
his  carelefs  Head  on  the  frefi  Green  recline^  . 
TJis  Heart  unchargd  with  Fear  or,  with  Defign  I 
By  him  a  River  confiantly  complains  5 
Ihe  Birds  above  rejoyce  with  various  Strains^ 
And  in  the  [ole?nn  Scene  the  Orgies  keep^ 
Like  Drea?/is  mix^d  with  the  Gravity  of  Sleeps 
Sleep, which  does  always  therefor  Entrance  wait^ 
Jjid  nought  within  againji  it  puts  the  Gate, 


Thus  charm'd  was  he  with  thefe  blefled 
Solitudes :  And  in  a  few  Pages  following, 
refolves. 


l^or  by  ?ne  e'er  pall  you 

Tcu  of  all  Isames  thefurefi  and  the  befi^ 
Tou  Mufes^  Books ^  and Liboty^  and  Ref, 
Tou  Gardens^  Fields^  and  Woods ^  forfaken  be. 
So  long  as  Life  it f elf  for  fakes  not  me. 


With  Man,  in  the  happy  Enjoyment  of 
thefe  Shades,  methinks  I  hear  every  one, 
not  only  during  the  Vigour  and  Gaiety 
of    Life,    but    alfo    in    his    iaf^  departing 

Momens, 
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Moments,    when    the    invincible  Force  of 
Truth  prevails,   ready  to  fay, 

0  cruel  Fate  !  whofe  unrekntivg  Povp'r 
Gives  Man  his  fatal  Stroke  5  but  then  the  Hour 
To  him  uncertain  is  5  here  let  me  mufing  be^ 
With  Mind  unfpotted^  and  from  Mijchieffree. 
From  thefe  hlejl  Shades  in  Triumph  let  me  fiy^ 
And  learn  to  live  in  Heavn  before  I  die. 
Til 'welcome  Veath^  nor  fear  his  gloomy  End-^ 
But  daily  die^  and  learn  my  State  to  mend. 
Tet^  oh!  dear  Shades^  hovp  from  you  fi  all  I  part  .<? 
^Tisyou^veengrofs^dthe  Treafures  of  my  Heart  : 
In  you  Vve  learnt  vohafs  the  [upremejl  Good^ 
And  Heav*n  Vve  found ^  amidjl  afilent  Wood  : 
Their  voe  vievo  l^ature  in  her  gay  Attire  3 
And  there  its  Author  voe  with  joy  admire. 
When  firji  great  Fhto  did  the  JVorld  pojjefs 
With  a  true  Tajle  of  its  own  Happinefs^ 
In  thefe  exterior  Scenes  aright  he  placd 
His  beauteous  Thoughts^  and  them  he  a Ifo graced    . 
With  elevated  Vievps  to  Heav'n  above. 
And  fix*  d  his  Footfieps  in  a  pie  af ant  Grove. 
Great  Epicurus  could  not  cure  his  Mind 
Without  thofe  Pleafures.     Tully  could  not  find 
A  Place  more  fuiting  to  his  learned  Themes, 
Than  thefrveet  Beauties  of  thefe  Isem^rcus  Scenes. 
Virgil  and  Horace  fill  the  pleafing  Luie^ 
One  in  his  Writiiigs,  f  other  his  Sabine, 
But  both  their  Songs  in  this  were  full  fublime. 
Here  let  me  no"^  my  for?ner  IVip  renexv^ 
And  as  Tve  liv'd,  Jo  kt  me  die  in  you. 

But, 
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But  Jo  !  alternate  Thoughts  that  Peace  doescurh^ 
And  thefweet  Mufing  of  the  Mind  difturb. 
J^ow  Hope  exalts  it  from  infulting  Pain^ 
But pond'^rous  Fear  deprejfes  it  again. 
Now  Joys  dilate  ev*n  to  afvpeet  Excefs^ 
But  gloomy  Horrors  do  the  fame  comprefs  5 
Likefome  tofs'd  Veffel  in  the  ruffling  Main^     '^ 
Up  to  the  Skies^  but  quickly  dovon  again^ 
Like  rowling  Billovps^  drove  by  furious  Wind^ 
So  r  owl  the  broke  Ideas  of  the  Mind. 

Sweet  Shades^  adieu!  here  let  my  Bufi  remain^ 
Cover  d  with  Flowrs^  free  from  Wife  and  Pain* 
Let  winged  Birds  my  Epicedium  fing, 
Andmum'ring  Echoes  dijlant  Tidings  ring. 
Let  Ever-Greens  the  turfy  Tomb  adorn. 
And  rofcid  Dews^  the  Glory  of  the  Morn^ 
My  Carpet  deck  ^  then  let  my  Soul  pojjefs 
The  happier  Scenes  of  an  Eternal  Blifs. 
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yll/^.Eufden,  8. 

Aldas  r a/fed  of  Layers,  224. 
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that  at  Kenfingron,  77. 

Anthony  {Monfieur  Boileau'j  Gardener)  his  Letter^ 
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Ariitotle'i"  Opinion^  290. 
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vhL  Ahafuerus. 
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ture />  Italy,  23. 

AiiOin  (<S/.J  his  Jokmn  Couverfion  wrought  tmder  a- 
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Avulfion,  221. 

B. 

BAcon,  or  Verulam  (Lord)  Memoirs  of  him,  48. 
His  mifiaAen  Opinion  concerning  the  great  Ef- 
fefr  of  Water  in  Vegetation,  p.  118. 
Beale  (Dr.)  a  curious  Pofaion  of  his  in  the  Growth 

of  Trees,  62. 
Beaufort  Du  chefs  of)  a  great  Lover  of  Botany  and 
Exotics,  72.       Her  bufie   and   confiant  Employ 
therein,  ibid. 
Bedford  {Duchefs  of)  quoted  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  72. 

Belvedej^, 
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Belvedef^  ^he  Gardens  of  the  great  Tont'?§  at 

Rome,  98. 
Bianu/p,  one  of  Stmc2is  Country  Vi\h\  59. 
BlacAmore  f5/>  Richard )   his   Defcrjption  of  the 
Sun^  142.    his  Defer ipt ion  </Adam  in  his  State 
of  Innocence^  286. 

Blenheim  Gardens^  84. 

BohdXt{Mr,)  Frofejfor  of  Botany  ;>  Oxford,  5:8. 

Boileau  {Monf)  hisfweet  Thoughts  on  Retirement^ 
45^)  4^.  P^^^  of  his  Lelter  to  his  Gardener^  46. 

Boggy  Land  good  for  Birch,  Pop/ar^AJI?^Wi//ow^  256. 

Bolton  (Du^e  of)  a  great  F/anter^  87. 

Borelli,  that  the  Air  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  Vegeta- 
tion, 146. 

Boyle  (Mr.)  a  great  Natural  Thiiofopher  and  Gar- 
dener, 64. 

Brown  (5/>  Thomas)  Memoirs  of  him^,  6<^.  Author 
of  The  Gardens  of  Cyrus,  ibid, 

Brumpton-P^;-/(',;/9^  noblefi  Nurfery  of  theWorld,-^'^. 

Burleigh  (LordTreafurer)  an  early  F  lamer  of  Re- 
gular Walks,  48. 
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CATpc\(Lord)his Improvements  InGardening.p  61. 
Carnarvan  (Earl  of)  his  Gardens  at  Edger  in 
Hertfordfliire,  84. 

Carlton  (Lord)  his  Gardens  at  5/.  James's,  5:5. 

Cafhiobury,  a  noble  Seat  of  the  Earl  ^Effex,  62. 

Caviar,  his  Gardens  ^/Rome,  3^. 

Cato  the  Philofopher,  Author  of  a  Treatife  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Title  de  Re  Ruftica,  7,  i . 

Chalky  Land,  Beech,  Walnut,  Jumper,  Elm,  Afl:, 
Oak  ^  but  not  Poplar,  256. 

Chaplain  {Mr.)  ^/Lincolnihire,  his  Method  of  Plant' 
mg,  242. 

Charles  I.  King  of  Great-Britain,  fome  Account  of 
him,  49. 

Charles  IL  King  ^/Great-Britain,  a  great  Lover  of 
A  a  2  Planting, 
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VUnmg^  52.    A  noble  ExfreJJion  ofhis^  in  Fa-^ 

voiir  of  his  Country^  5:5. 
Chefnut  {of  two  kinds)  rats' d  of  Seed^  208^  >  fli?ru 

7Mnag  d^  from  208  /^  238. 
Chefterlield  {Earl  of)  delighted  much  in  Gardenina^ 
Child  (^/V  RichardJ  his  Gardens  at  MSIdx&QZii^  ^\^ 
Chus:  z;ii.  Zoroafter.  y 

Claudias  the  Emperor  a  Lover  of  Agriculture  and 

Gardening^  30. 
Claudius  Albinus  the  Eniperor,  his  love  of  Fruity  ^y, 

be  wrote  a  Book  </Georgicks,  ibid, 
Clerc  ( Monfieur  la  j   Us  Opinion  of  Springs^  con* 

fiderd^  290,  292* 
Cleopatra,  her  tragical  End,  7  2. 
Courfe  Ground  good  for  7nofl  Trees^  fneliorated  by 

ploughing,  &C.  256. 
Collis  Hoitulorum,  or  the  Hill  ojGardens  at  Rome, 

fome  Account  of  it,  2 1 . 
Columella  (a  RomanJ  wrote  a  Treatife  de  Re  Ru- 

Itica,  a/2d  dedicated  it  to  Chnd'ms,  30. 
Cook  CMr.)  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Effex,  78. 
Compion  CHenry  Ld.  Bifiop  ^London)  agreat  Lover 
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.     25,  £rV.    By  Alonf  Boileau,  45,  46,  194.    By 

Mrs.  Phillips,  74.    By  Sir  Richard  Steele,  89. 

iB>' Horace,  ^48. 
Cowley  (Mr,)  Memoirs  rfhis  Life^o^-j.    A  Vajjtonate 

Admirer  of  Gardening,  98.      Ifis  'Defcription  of 
the   Great    Dioclelian'j   Retirement,   67.      Of 
Aglaus,  92.    (y Abdolonymus,  <)6. 
Craggy  Ground  will  produce  AjJj,  Fir,  and  evn  Oak, 

from  Seed:,  not  elfe,  as  will  neither  of  the  other 

tivo^  2%6, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Memoirs  of  his  Birth  and  Educa- 
tion, lu      His   noble  and  extenfive  Genius   in 

Planting,  54.     His  fatal  Cat afirophe,  ibid. 
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D. 

D^nvers  (Henry,  Ear/ofD^nhy)  Founder  of  the 
VhyfichGarden  at  Oxford,  p.  jy. 
David  iG>?^^Ilrael,  5. 

Deerham  {the  Reverend  Mr.)  affirms  from  Borel- 
li,  that  Air  is  the  principal  Qaiife  of  Vegeta- 
tion^ 146. 

Delecampitis,  a  Commentator  onYXmy^  19. 

Devonftiire  {the  late,  and  prefent  Dukes  of )  great 
Encouragers  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  efpecially  Gar- 

'   dening,  85.  ^^       ^ 

Dews,  their  Original,  117.  And  Ufe,  ibid. 

Dioclefian  (the  Emperor)  his  voluntary  Retirement 
and  noble  Gardens  at  Salona,  57.   Poetically  de- 
fer iVd  by  Mr.  Cowley,  ibid 

Diogenes  Laertius,  his  Account  of  EpicurusV  Gar- 
den, Uc,  11,12,17,^^0, 

Domitian  {the  Emperor)  his  Gardens  at  Rome,  5^, 

Druids,  the  Oak  f acred  to  them,  47. 

Dry  den  {Mr.)hisBefcriptionof  a  fine  Wood,  194. 
Several  Tranflations  out  of  Vix^il^   on  that  Sub- 

.    je^,  2 5,  2 6,  2 7,  &c.         ,  1^^'., , 

Dry,  Toor,  Clear  Soil,  will  produce  Holly ^  Walnut^ 
Maple,  Abeal,  Black  Alder ^  Sallow,  Poplar  5  not 
Willow,  257. 

Dry,  Rich  Ground:,  Walnut,  Qjefnut,  Oak,  Beech, 
Hornbeam,  and  Lime,  ibid* 

Dry,  Sandy,  Hot  Ground  ^  Birch,  Beech,  and  Lime, 
with  a  little  Help,  but  not   Elm  to  any  Fur- 

E. 

EArth,  an  Efjay  concerning  it,  98.  Ihe  Specifick 
Properties  of  it,  j  01.  Ought  to  be  fmnetimes 
renew  d,  102.    Earth  and  Dung  better  mixd, 
than  usdfimply,  1 1 1, 8ec. 
'^'^yCumvery earhGard'ners,  6.  Their  Veneration 
for  Kitchen  Yood^  89. 
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Elm  (of  three  forts)  Raisd  by  Suckers^  219.     But 

better  by  Arcuation^  224.  ,   , . 

Elizabeth  {^leen  of  England)  T^^r^  Metnolrs  of 

her^  48. 
Elyfium,  its  Defcr'iption  by  Virgil,  19., 
Emplaftratio,  what^  229. 
Epicurus,    the    noblefl   Gardener   of  Gteece,  ii\ 

Thefirjl  that  uii  large ^  Lxtenjive  Rural  Gar* 

dens,  12. 
Eflex  (  Earl  of)  a  Lover  of  Gardening  ani  Vknt-^ 

ing,  62. 
\Nt,her Solicitous  and  happy  1^/7 /;?  Paradife,  28^. 

Her  forrovoful  Lamentation  at  her  Expuljion  0^^ 

of  Paradife,  9^. 
Evelyn  (Mr,)  his  Life,  Labours^  ^nd incomparable 

Fen  in  the  Theory  of  Gard'ningy  5^8, 5f 9.  ,  r 

Eufden  (Mr.)  his  Defer iption  of  the  Gardens  of  Alci- 

nous,  from  Homer'j  -jth  Odyff  8. 

F. 

FErrara  (Cardinal)  his  fine  Gardens  at  Tlvoli,/.  58. 
Fat  Soil  excellent  for  Limes,  and  all  other  fort  ^ 
ofTrees^  177. 
Field  (Mr.)  Gardiner  to  the  Earl  of  Beifotd,  78. 
Fir  (of  two  Kinds)  rais'dfrom  Seed,  207.   How  mal 

^^/d,  from  207  /^  :258. 
Flinty  Grounds,    Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  Beech,  if  fow'd^ 
,    257.  •    ■^>-^ 

Floralia,  or  flower-feafts  in  Honour  of  Flora,  cele^ 
bratedat  Rome  in  April  and  May,  71. 

Fontainbleau,  a  Valace  and  Gardens  of  the  King 
^France,  40.   ■    \ 

Foreft  Trees,  DireBims  to  raifethem,  191. 

'?oit[[-Works,defcr'rbed by  Mr.  Pope,  944. 

Foreft-work  Hangings  of  the  Phrygian  and  Tyrian 
Dames,-]  I, 

Gadia- 
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GAdisnns  {Emperor)  a  great  Lover  of  Garden- 
m,  p.  37- 

Ga^itanus,  the  Birth-place  of  Columella,  30. 

Gsiba  {the  Emperor)  his  Gardens  at  Rome,  3  5. 

Card  ning,  an  Employ  not  unhe coming  the  Sacred 
FanHion^  as publ'fh'd  by  the  Reverend  Jir.  Law- 
rence, 67,. 

Gardens  and  Gard'^ning  coeval  with  the  World^  7,, 

Gardens  e?/ Edeiij  3.  0/ Babylon,  6.  0/ Adonis, 
7&^.  T&^Helperides,  7,8.  0/ Alcinous,  8,  9, 
Of  Epicurus,  11.  Of  TheophraRus,  15:.  OfTdx- 
quinius,  20.  0/"Meca!nas,  2:?.  Of  Csiar,  3^. 
O/Domitian,  ibid.  Of  Sergius',  ibul  OJ  Salluft, 
ibid.  0/ Martial,  ifoW.  0/ Seneca,  32.  0/Dio- 
clefian,  :?7.  0/ Belvedere,  98.  0/V^rfailes,  40. 
0/Marli,  ibid.  0/ Fontainbleau, /Wi.  Of  St. 
Clou,  ibid.  0/ Hampton-Court,  52,7^.  O/^Ken- 
fington,  83-  O/Long'Leat,  78.  0/ Blenheim,  84. 
0/Wanftead,  iH&c. 

Gerard  an  eminent  Botanick^  ^6. 

QidMAJbow  to  be  mix  d and  laid  in  Walks ^  323,  3  24. 

Gravelly  Ground^  that  which  is  hungry^  only  Abeal 
and  Dutch  Elm\  not  Oak,  Afl\  Englifh  Elm,  not 
Walnut,  ^C.  2^1.  Moid  Gravel,  Che/hut,  Elm, 
Oak,  Pine,  andvir^^Qreen  nW<:)w,  Englifh,  Dutch, 
and  French  Ehns,  256. 

Groves  and  Gardens,  the  Delights  and  Ufes  of  them^ 
192.  The  YXyziuvn  of  the  Antients,  19,192,  193. 
*The  Habitation  of  innocent  Love,  193.  Influential 
to  Toetick  Raptures,  1^^.  Influential  for  excite- 
ment of  Penitential  Exprefltons  and  Affe[iions, 
197.  The  Place  of  St.  Aultin'j  Converfion,  ibid. 
Where  Abraham  entertained  Angels,  i<^g.  The 
Burying-? laces  of  the  Antients,  ibid.  The  Abode 
and  Sepulchre  &f  our  BleJJed  Saviour^  200. 
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H Adrian  (Emperor)  iifcoiirfing  in  h'n  Qardetu  " 
p.  ?6. 
Hallifax  (Earl  of)  his  Rural  way  of  Gar  d'ning^^f, 
Halley  (Mr,)  his  Opinion  of  the  Original  of  Springs] 

doubted,  291. 
Hampton-Court  Gardens^  when  made  and  alter\ 

Heat,  the  chief  Agent  in  Attraction  or  Vuljion^  137- ' 
Hefiod,  ^zGrsecian  Author  of  Agriculture^  8. 
Hefperides,  (  the  Gardens  of)    defcribed  by  Mr, 

Rovve,  7. 
Holly  raisd  by  Seed^  207.  How  mana£d,  from  207 

to  258. 
Horner,^  Tranfl.  from  him  ^/Alcinous'j  Gardens^  8." 
Horace,  his  Love  for  Husbandry  and  Gard'ning^ 

28.   His  Epijile  to  his  Steward  on  a  Country-  ■ 

Life,  28,  29. 
Hornbeam  rais'd  of  Sead,  207.  lis  Management , 

frojn  207  /(^  298. 
Horti  Penfiles  of  Babylon,  6,  12. 

J. 

JAmtsl,{King  ofGxesit  Britain)  Memoirs  of  himl 
p.  48. 
James  II.  (King  of  Great  Britain)  a  fhort  Account 

of  him,  %^. 
JePjs  Chiift  (our  B/eJfed Saviour)  his  Oratory  end 

Burial  in  a  Garden,  200. 
Inoculation,  rffe/,  229.  Confownded  with  Emplafira-" 

tion,  ibid, 
Julius  Caefar  his  Gardens,  2  2. 
Juitus  Lipfius  his  Account  ofStneca,  3  2. 
Juvenal  his  Account  of  the  Gardens  of  Seneca,  3  ?• 

^Solitude,  195. 
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K. 

Km  (Duke  of)  a  great  Planter,  and  Encoura- 
ger  thereof  p.  85. 
Ke>v,  a  Seat  0}  the  Lord  CapeFj,  61. 

L. 

LAertes  {KhJg)  a  Banter  and  Vruner,  inEo- 
met,  p.  II. 

Lzmoi^non(MonJieur)addrefs'dto  by  Boileau,  45,46., 

Land  (Heavy)  aprojper  Cowfoji  for  jt,  104. 

Land  (Light)  aproper  Compoftforit^io^. 

Land  (Worn  out)  how  to  repair  it^  no. 

Lewis  XIV.   KingofYimz^,  a  great  Admirer  and 
^  Encourager  of  Gard'ning^  9  9. 

Licinius  Craflus,  Qonful  oj  Rome,  25. 

Life  {Country )  thefleafuresofit^  ^>' Virgil,  26,  27, 

-.  :29.  By  Monfieur'^QA^m,\'^,\6^  194.  By  Mrs. 
'.   \PhilIips,  74,  75*.     By  Sir  Richard  Steele,  8p, 
90.  By  Mr.  Cowley,  349,  55 6. 

Life(//;^  Princip/e  of  it)  in  Trees,  1$^.  The  life  cf 
itinVegetation^Uz,  i$$. 

Lime  rais'd  by  Laying,  224.  Its  Management,  from 
^224  to  238. 

Lindfey  (Countefs  of)  aLover  of  Planting,  75. 

Lives  or  Memoirs  of  the  7nofi  eminent  Virtuofo's  in 
Gardening,  viz.  Adam,  ?.  Noah,  5.Zoroalter,  ik 
Abraham,ifcW.  Solomon, /fo'f/.Semiramis,  6.Nebu- 
chadonozor,  ibid.  Adonis,  7.  The  Hefperides,  ibid. 
Homer,  8.  Hefiod,  ibid.  Alcinous,  ibid.  Cyrus,  10. 
Ahafuerus, ii^/V/,  Laertes,  it.  Epicurus,  11, 12, 15. 
Pififiratus,/fo'^.  Theophraftus,  14,  15:.  Abdolony- 
mus,   1 5.   Thrafeas,  20.  Tarquinius  Super  bus, 
20.  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  22.  Julius  and  Auguft- 
iisCa:far,/*/i.  Virgil,  22,t!fe,  Vitruvius,  28.  Ho- 
race,/foi.  Claudius,  90.  Cato,Varro,  Columella, 
30.  Palladius,  91.  ?lmy,  ibid.  Seneca,  92.  Dio- 
clefian,  37,  Du^e  ^Orleans,  40.  Monfieur de 

la 
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/^Quintinye,4i.  Rapin,44.  Monf,l&oile2iu,^f. 
^een  Elizabeth,  48.  Lordl.reafurer  Burleigh, 
ibid.  K/>?^  Jamesl.  ibid.  LordVtx\x\dxt\^  ihiJ.  Sir 
Henry  Wootton,  49-   ^'/V  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  JQng 
Charles  1.  ibid,  Milton,  50.  King  Charles  11.  ^2 
Mr.  Waller,  n-  ^^-  Evelyn,  58.  Sir  Willhm 
Temple,  60.  L^ri  Capel,  61.  EarIofEShx,62. 
Malpighius, /i/^.  Dr.Gx^vj.ibid.  TMr. Boyle, /5/(I, 
J}r,  Beale,  /i^/i  Da  Woodward,  69.  Mr,  Rajr, 
ibid.  Lord  Ruflel,  65:.  iWr.  Cowley,  67.iIIr.R0le, 
68.  Sir  T.  Brown,  69.  Compton  (Lord  Bijhop  of 
London)  70.  D/^J:?<?/}  ^/Bedford,  72.  Duchefs  of 
Beaufort,  i/5'/i.  G/^///<?/}^/Lindley,  73.  yWrj.  Phil- 
lips, 74.  K/^i'  William  III.  and^ieenMdXY^  75, 
iWr. London,  •]^^^c.  ^eenKx\^^^  85. 

M. 

MAgdaIenG//./>2 Oxford,  itsnobleWalh^  p. 5^8. 
Malpighius  {Seignior)  his  excellent  Anatomy 
of  Plants,  62. 
Maple  Rais'dof  Seed^  207.  Its  Management^  }r oh 

207  /^  238. 
Marius  f^  Roman  Worthy)  his  Villa,  5  ^ 
Marli,  ^  ?alace  and  Gardens  of  the  French  Kings^  40.' 
Martial  1''//;^  P^^/)  his  Gardens  at  Rome,  22         "   ' 
Meca^nas  a  Lover  of  Agriculture  and  Gard'ning^  3  j. 

Addrefs'^d  to  by  Virgil,  36. 

Milton,  Gard'?2Wg  recommended  by  his  incomparable 

Foem,  50.  ITis  Defer ipt ion  of  Adam  ^7;?^  Eve'i- 

Lamentation  at  their  hxpuljion  out  of  Faradife^ 

95:,  96.  Of  Ad2im  juJI  entring  on  his Exifience-,i(^6> 

Of  the  bufy  and  innocent  E^nploy  of  aGardHner^  65, 

Mizraim :  vid,  Zoroafter. 

Montague  {Duke  of)  his  Gardens  at  Boudon,  Nor- 

thamptonlTiire,  8^. 
Mortimer f. 11;-. jj/7tf^rfv;'  Rufiick  Authors^  65.   " 

Nebu- 
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N. 

NEhx:hadono2or,  Founder  of  the  Hemming  Gardens 
r/ Babylon,  p,6.     His  vain  Exultation  ani 
terrible  Doom,  ibid. 
Neoula,  what,  ii6. 

Nitre  not  ejj'ential  to  the  Growth  cf  Plants,  170. 
}iod\\  an  early  Vintager,  $. 
NonneiTtanum  ^^^^^SenecaVC^/y/?/;^^  Villa's,  33. 
Nubis,  what,  116. 

O. 

OA  K  raifed  of  Seed,-  p.  207.  Of  the  Seed,  and 
when  to  be  f own,  ibid,      liow  to  be  managi 

'  'the  firjl  Tear  from  the  Seed,  212.  How  to  be  ma- 
mi^d  thefecond  Tear,  andfo  ^/?,  2 14.  How  to  be 
planted  out  and  7nanagd  in  the  Open  Nu7'fery^  231. 
The  hardeJiTree  of  all  the  for  eft- kind  to  tr^in  up 
by  Art,  326.  Ought  to  be  planted  out  wher\  he  is 
to  Jiand  always,  before  eight  Tears  old,  244.  i  Not 
good  to  plant  Oaks  large,  or  out  of  the  Woods,  ibid. 
More  hireUions  in  Raifmg  this  valuableTreeli^S, 

Orleans  (J^uke  of)  his  Gardens  at  St.  Clou,  46, 

Otway'i"  (Mr, )  beautiful  Defer  iption  of  a  Grove,!^-^. 

Oxford,  its  Phyfck-Garden,  56.  Excelling  in  the 
Beauty  of  its  Walks  and  Groves  the  mojl  famous 
Academies  ofGvQQCQ  ^rRome,  5:7. 

.Ozell  (Mr.)  his  commendable  Tranjlations  ^  Boi- 
leau,  45,46,  194,195. 

P. 

PAcuvius  his  Account  ofA^it,  /?.  1 4  5 .    Taken  from 
the  Doff7'ine  ^Epicurus,  ibid,  ^ feq. 
Palladius  a  Husbandman,  and  Author  of  a  Book  de 

Re  Ruftica,  31,  32. 
Panegy ricks  might  have  been  quoted  ^Xenophon, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  i^c,  which  would fiill  have  more 
imbelliJJfd  this  Idijiory,  88. 

Faradile, 
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Paradife,  its  local  Situation^  4.  A  Fattern^  as  h 
fuppofed,  to  the  Horti  Penfiles  ^/Babylon,  ibid. 
An  excellent  Defcription  of  it  by  Milton,  34^,    ' 

Park  (St.  James'j-J  Mr.  Waller'^  Poem  on  it^  ^^^ 

Parkinlbn  (^ir.)  an  eminent  Botanick^  %6, 

'^^M^mus's  Accou?2t  of  YjpiQUXxy^s  Gardens,  ig.  . 

Perrault  (Monfieur)  x^rote  the  Life  of  Monfieur \z 
!a  Quintinye,  49. 

Phillips  {Mrs.  Catherine)  herferaphick  Defcription 
of  Retirement^  75. 

Fififlratus  an  Author  of  Vlmy\  14. 

Pifb  a  Noble  Roman  Worthy,  his  Villa,  55:- 

Plat  (&>Hugh)  Author  of  The  Garden  of  Eden,  49. 

Piatanus  f^//n?^y2?;7^)  raised  by  Layers^  224. 

Pliny  Novocomenfis  a  laborious  Fhilofopher  and 
Gardener,  31.  His  Natural  Hillory,  dedicated 
to  tlye  Emperor  Velpafian,  ibid. 

Pliny  junior,  32. 

Fompeius  Magnus  Conful  of  Rome,  25. 

Foiphv  (of  three  kinds)  raised  of  Suckers,  219J 

Pope  (Mr.)  his  beautiful  Defcription  of  a  toreft,  ^44;; 

Primogenial  Parents  in  their  U/Uainted  State  of  Inno- 
cence, defcnb'd  by  Tkfr.  Milton,  51,  52. 

Pullion,  heretofore  fuppos'd  to  be  Attxzdilonj  1^$, 

a 

QUrntinye(M^;7jf/?/^r  de  la)  h^  Birth  and  Educa- 
tion, p.  41.  His  Progrefs  and  Difcoveries 
in  Phi'lofophy  and  Gardening,  42.  His  Method  of 
Pruning  the  Roots  of  a  Tree,  when  to  befollow^d^ 
end  zvhen  not,  240.  The  French  Kings's  Sorrow 
at  his  Death,  44. 
Qinntus  Cincinnatus  DiHator,  22, 
Quintus  Hortenfius,  fo>  Villa,  35. 

R. 

RPCm-Wdier^  its  ^ialities,  p.  1 14.  How  gender  d, 
115.     lio^fufpended  in  the  Air^  ibid.   17;^ 
Manner  of  its  D/Jlillation,  116. 

Rapit 


s 
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Kapin  (Monf)  his  excellentVoem  on  Gardening,  44*: 
Ray  {Mf.)  his  Tra5is  on  Experiment  dWilofofhy^  63^ 
Roots '/^^<^'^>  how  to  prune  them ^  230,240.  /  . 
Rofiria  invited  into  the  Country,  byMrs^\\AX\^q^, 
Reiirement,  by  i^rj-.Phillips.  Vid.  Solitude,  ^c. 
fhchdiQt(Ear/of)  a  great  Encourage  r  of  Gardening 

and  Arts  in  general^  85:. 
Rolcommon  (Earl  of)    his  pious  Reflexions  on  the 

Benefits  of  the  ^m,  141. 
Roman  Kings  aUual  Tillers  and  Drefjers  ef  their 

Gardens,  1 8, 1 9.    The  People  liv'din  their  Open 

Gardens,  ibid. 

S. 

Abinum  a  Villa  of  Bonce's,  p.  28. 
Sallow  raised  by  Cuttings,  222 -^  by  Laying,  224, 
Salmafius,  his  Opinion  concerning  the  raifwgElms 

from  Chips,  220  5  exam  in  d,  and  in  foyne  meafure 

agreed  to,  221. 
^di^^concerning  its  Afcenfion,  1 5 1 .    l)oe5  not  defceni 

into  the  Roots  in  the  Winter,  as  the  Antients  have 

fupposd,  ibid,    l^oes  not  circulate  as  Blood  in  the 

Body,  J  6  2.      A  great  Obje^ion  againii  Defcenjwn 

of  Sap  into  the  Roots,  Anfwerd,  163. 
Savoury  {Mr.)  his  Engine,  a  Demonflration  that  what 

the  Antients  caWd  AttraQion,   is  now  folvd  by 

Pulfion,  196. 
Scarborough  (Eta-/ ^/)  aLover  of  Planting  Uc.  2$. 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  happy  Retirement  from  the 

Ingratitude  of  his  Country,  35. 
Semiramis,  the  fuppojed  Founder  of  the  Babylonifh 

Gardens,  doubted  whether  or  no^  6. 
Seneca,  the  Grandeur  of  his  Villa's  and  Gardens,  32. 
Sergius,  his  Gardens  at  Rome,  :?). 
Servilius  a  Nobleman  ^Ronie,  /;/.;  Retirernent  from 

Tiberius  Caefar,  55. 
Solitude  and  Shade,  the  Sweetnefs  of  it,  defer ib'd  by 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  89  ^  by  Ah's.  Phillips,  7^  •,  by 

MonfBolkm,  45,46  -,  by  Mr,  Tlckel,  287. " 

Solomon 
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Solomon  an  eminent  Botankk  and  Gardener^  5,  & 
Snow,  its  Virtues  to  Vlanting^  J  21.  ^^     -;.;/ 

Speftator,  his  beautiful  Defcription  of  Solityde  and 

Retirement^  Z^-^  on  the  Benefits  of 'Planting^  278, 

8tc.     on  Rural  and  Natural  Gardening^  ibid. 
Spontaneous  VroduUion  ofTrees,  confiderd  ani^^nr 

dicated,  207.  .     ' 

Springs,  their  Original,  288.     Mr.  Halley'x  Opinion 

confiderd^  291.      Monfieur  la  Clerc'j,  ibid.     A 

late  anonymous  Author^  295'.     how  convefd  and 

2isd,  9 CI,  304,  &:  feq. 
0/ Statues,  510. 
Steele  {Sir  Richard)  his  curior/s  Taper  on  Retire- 

?nent,  8cc.    Vid,  SpeQator. 
Subterraneous  fires  ofnoUfein  Vegetation^  156. 
Suetonius'^  Account  ^Claudius,  50. 
Suidas'^  Account  ^/Epicurus,  12. 
Sun,  an  Efjay  concerning  its  Virtues^  13^.      Its  At- 

traRive  Power,  what,  154.     Dijufve  Power ^  1 3  8; 

The  general  Benefit  of  it,  140.     ped  by  Air,  ibid. 

Seraphicldy  defcnbd  by  the  Earl  of  Rolcommon, 

14 1.     By  Lucretius  andCxQtch,   142.     By  Mr. 

Johnlbn,  ibid.    By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  ibid. 

By  the  Divine  ?i3lm]tt,  143. 
Sunderland  (E/rl  of)  a  great  Planter,  in  the  Reign  of 

King  William  and  ^uecn  Mary,  85:. 
Sycamore  Tree  rais'd  of  Seed,  207.   Its  Management^ 
from  207,  to  2-^^, 

T. 

TArquinius,  feme  Account  of  his  Gardens,  20. 
Temple  (5/>  W illiam^  Memoirs  oj  his  Writings 
and  love  to  Gardening,  60. 
Theophraftus,  an  excellent  Botanick  and  Gardener, 

i^.  Afhort  Account  ofhisWorks,  ibid. 
Tiburtinum,  ^/  V  ill  a  V^  Horace's.  28. 
Trees  (Porcfi)  their  fpontaneous  Produtlion,  204,^ 
Bow  n/is'd  by  Seed,  206.  ly  tuckers,  219.     Vy 
Afcuation  or  Paymg,  22^.  By  Cut  rings  or  Setts, 

228. 
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228.  By  Inoculation^  229.  Of  Planting  and  the 
Care  "^hat  is  to  be  taken  of  them  in  Open  Nurfe- 
rtes,  23 1  •  ^^  ^^^  ^P^^  Varky  239.  Of  the  feve- 
raj'Soils  proper  for  each  of  them^  frotn  248  to 
flry 8,  Come  the  befl  when  fet  or  fowdyoung^  249, 
26 1.  I^ittle  Succefs  to  be  expeQedfro7n  thofe  that 
ere  taken  large  out  of  Woods,  ibid 

V. 

V ApO)JXS,  Rains,  ^c. p.  2^1,  Cffeq. 
Vano  a  Rormn  Author  of  Husbandry,  writ  a 
Book  de  Re  Ruftica,  90. 

I^egetation,  the  innumerable  Momenta's  in  it,  front 
11$  to  190. 

Vegetables  notfram'd  of  Water,  but  of  a  lerreftrial 
Matter  therein,  179,  &:leq. 

Verfailles,  the  King  ^/ France^  Gardens,  40. 

Verulam  {Lord)  a  Reflorer  of  Wilofophy,  48. 

Velpafian  (the Emperor)  afatron  toflmfs  Fhilofo- 
phy  and  Gardening,  q  1. 

Villa  ^/Horace,  28.  0/Seneca,  ?2.  0/Quintus Hor- 
tinfius,  :?5:.  Of?i\b,ibid.  Of  yidxms,  ibid  Of 
Cxfir,  ibid.  Of  StxvWms,  ibid.  0/Sctpio  Africanus 
ibid.  The  Tufculum,  or  Villa  Academica  of  Cice- 
ro, ibid.  &feq. 

Virgil  f/Z/^  incomparable  ?oet)  a  great  Husbandnun 
and  Gardiner,  21.  His  Addrefs  toUtcxms,  2$. 
His  Encomium  on  a  Country  Lfe,  and  the  Shades^ 
Innocencies,  and  Solitudes  thereof^  26,  27. 

Vitruvius  a  great  Architell  and  Gardiner  amongjl 
/&^  Romans,  28. 

W. 

WAller  (Mr.)  Memoirs  of  hhn  and  his  elegant 
Foem  on  the  Repairing  of  St.  James' j  Fark, 

Wdlnut  rais'd  of  Seed,  207.    How:  managed,  J  rem 
^       '  Water, 
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Water,  a^E(fay  on  it,  from  1 14  to  152.   Spring  mi 

Rain  Water  have  an  equal  Share  of  TerreJIriai 

Matter   18 1.  That  Terrejirial  Matter  that  mu- 

rifhes  Bants,  168.  Itf elf  only  a  Vehicle  to  carry  up 

that  Terrejlrial  Matter,  185.  Boes  not  perform  )hat 

Office  without  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  and  Air^  iBy.N  ' 
Watering  of  Trees  in  large  Plantations,  a  great  JExr 

pence '^  how  entirely  to  avoid  that  Expence :  See 

Rain,  &:c. 
White  Thorn  rais'd  of  Seel,  207.    How  mana£il^ 

from.  207  /^  2  3  8.  Of  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Country 

Flanters^  207,  &:c. 
William  III.  (King  ^/Great  BritainJ  a  great  Judge  of 

Gardening,  75:,  8^c. 
Willows  raisd  by  Cuttings  or  Setts,  228.    By  Lay-^ 

ing,  224. 
Wo-^i'  ward  CD;*.)  his  curious  Ejfay  on  Vegetation,  47,' 

and  from  iio  to  17,0. 
Wootton  (Sir  Henry)  an  Englifh  Gentleman,  early 

in  Gardening,  48.  Much  improvd  by  his  Travels 

Abroad,  49. 

Y. 

YEW  raisd  of  Seed,  p.  207.    How  managed,  from 
207  /^  238. 

z. 


z 


Eno,/7.  2. 
_   Zoroafter,  an  early  VraUitiomr,  andtx>rote  a 
Book  of  Husbandry,  8ic.  J. 


The  END  of   the  First  Volume. 
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